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thought necessary to give to each word all the defini- 
tions of which it is susceptible. In this respect the 
English Vocabulary, which has been prepared with sole 
reference to the Exercises, is especially brief, as a rule 
those Panjabi equivalents only being given which are 
necessary to enable the student to translate the sen- 
tence. These do not always exhibit the words in their 
primary sense, but they present those particular phases 
of meaning which they are intended to express in the 
passages in which they occur. 

Proper names in the English Exercises are spelt 
as they are pronounced by natives of the country, e.g., 
Lahaitr for Lahore, Jalandhar for Jullundur , Ludehctnd 
for Ludhiana , & c. The name of every Sikh ends in 
the word Singh , meaning ‘a lion’ ; as Sant Singh 9 
Baghel Singh y Ram Singh f &c. The popular pro- 
nunciation of this title can hardly be expressed by 
the Roman character, but Sinhu approaches it, the nh 
having a nasal sound like that of the French word bon 9 
with a faint aspirate r This in Gurmukhi is written 
fnu, and in this form these Sikh names generally 
appear in the Exercises. Since they will always be re- 

cognized as proper names they have not been put into 
the Vocabulary. 

The sentences of which the Panjabi Exercises are 

composed are largely selected from the works of native 

writers. This is more especially the case in the latter 

part of the book, and wherever constructions and 

idioms occur in which a foreigner is likely to trip. The 

same is true of the examples given to illustrate the 
rules. 

In some of the notes the term High Hindi is used, 
to designate that form of the Hindi language which is 


iv. 


taught in the schools and is used in Government and 
Missionary publications. It is essentially a literary 
language and differs in many respects from the popular 
dialects as spoken throughout a large part of North 
India. 

In the preparation of this work I am indebted 
for help most of all to my father’s Panjdbi Grammar 
first published in 1851 at the Ludhiana Mission Press, 
of which two editions have since been issued. Next to 
this I have found most helpful to me Dr. Kellogg’s 
excellent Hindi Grammar which seems to leave almost 
nothing to be desired by those who wish to master the 
Hindi language. From this work I have not hesitated 
in some instances to borrow definitions when they 
suited my subject, without thinking it necessary to add 
quotation marks. I trust this general acknowledgment 
will be deemed sufficient. 

I have also studied and derived much assistance 

from the works of several other eminent writers on the 
languages and dialects of North India, which will be 

found frequently referred to in the notes. The referen- 
ces are as follows : — 

J. Newton, Panjdbi Grammar. 

Bihdri Ldl, Panjdbi Bidkaran. 

Kellogg, Hindi Grammar. 

Hoernle, Grammar of the Gaudian Languages. 

Beames, Comparative Grammar of the Aryan 
Languages of India. 

Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Dialects and 
Sub-Dialects of the Bihdri Language. 

Taylor, Gujrdti Grammar. 

EDINBURGH, 

June 18, 1896. 


E. P. Newton. 
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PANJABI GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION. 

The language which is spoken with some 
variation throughout the Panjdb, and hence called 
Panjabi, is usually written in what is known as the 
GurmukU character.* This term is derived from Guru 
‘a teacher,’ and mukh, ‘the mouth,’ and it probably 
owes its origin to the fact that the art of writing was 
at first employed only on sacred subject, and was 
practmed by pupiig who recorded the oral instruction 
of their Gurus, instead of, as had been the case in 
earlier times, committing his teachings to memory, f 

2. The alphabet consists of thirty five letters, 
whence the name Pain t% signifying thirty-five by 
which It is usually designated by the natives. It is 
a common belief amongst, the people that these were 
orecinated bv T?ab.i', Nh'nak, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, who lived about the end of the fifteenth 
century. It is certain however that whatever hand 
he mav have had in modifvine their form, most of 
them have, with slight variation in their structure, 
come down from a verv much more remote antiquity. 
Of the entire number no less than twenty-one can, 
though they have undergone some change, be distinc- 
tly recognized in the ancient inscriptions, six at least 

tr*™ is 

one ca ? r. n s6 more ter*' GnrmukhJ - no 
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being traceable to tbe lOtb century of our era, three 
to the 5th century, and twelve to the 3rd century 
before Christ. 

3. Of the thirty-five characters that constitute 
the alphabet the first three are vowel forms, and 
the rest consonants. Thev are as follows : — 


Form . 




© 


T? 

U 

31 

U| 


V 



p * ' 

aria 


/ / 

lrl 

* * 

lira 


sassa 
haha 
kakka 
khakkha 

gagga 
ghaggha 
nganng.-i 
cliachcha 
chhachchha 

i a jja 

jhajjha 
nyanya 


Power. 


The powers of these, together 
with the modifications which they 
undergo to express vowel sounds, 
will be explained presently, 
s, as in sum . 

h, as in house . 

k, as in king. 

kh, an aspirated k* 

g, as in go . 

gh, an aspirated r, as in ‘log-honse. 9 

ng, as in king, (never as in hunger). 

ch, as in church. 

cbh, an aspirated ch. 

j , as in; udge . [j udge-him . ’ 

jh, an aspirated j, as dgeh in 

ny, as in the Spanish senor . 


* The aspirated letters, of which there are ten, must be pro. 
nounced with a single impulse of the voice, no vowel sound being 
allowed to intervene between the consonant and the aspirate. Thus 
is pronounced like ckh in the following words when spoken consecu- 
tively and without a pause; 'BlarA-Aole.' ‘blorA-Aead.* So also the 
character represented by chh should be pronounced like those letters 
in the combination, 'whirA Aouse,' and the same with the others. 
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Form 

Name 

Power 

. t. 

3 

tainka 


slightly harshc 

r than the Eng- 




lish /.* 


S 

thattha 

th, 

• 

an aspirated t. 

lish d . 

s 

(Jadda 

d. 

slightly harsher than the Eng- 


dhadcjha 

dh, 

, an aspirated d 

[lish n 



n, 

slightly harsher than the Eng- 

3 

tatta 

t. 

slightly softer than the Eng- 




lish t.\ 



thattha 

th. 

an aspirated t . 

[lish d . 


dadda 

d. 

slightly softer than the Eng- 

D 

dhaddha 

dh. 

an aspirated d. 

[lish 7i. 

7> 

nanna 

n. 

slightly softer 

than the Eng- 

14 

pappa 

P, 

as in pay. 

herd.’X 

1 

phappha 

ph. 

an aspirated p> 

as in she^>- 


babbd 

b, 

as in boy. 



bhabbha 

bh. 

an aspirated b. 

as in ‘Cobhain. 

VI 

mamma 

m. 

as in may . 


xa 

yayya 

y* 

as in yoke. 


3 

rara 

r, 

like the French r , with the ton- 




gue vibrating on the palate. 

75 

lalla 

1, 

as in love . 



This and the four letters following must be pronounced with 
tbe tip of the tongue on the roof of the mouth, a little further back 
tban when vocalizing the corresponding English letters. 

t This and the four letters following are pronounced with the 
tip of tne tongu pressed on the inside of the teeth, a little further 
forward than when vocalizing the corresponding English letters. Taylor 
suggests the Irish pronunciation, of ‘water*, ‘trials.’ 

4 ■£ , words, adopted from a foreign language this letter is 

frequently pronounced like J. e 
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Name 


Power 


wawa 


rara 


4. 


wa v,w, something between the two.* 

a r> a cerebral r, produced by placing 

the tip of the tongue on that part 
of the roof of the mouth which is 
used in pronouncing 3 , and ex- 
ploding the breath, T 

These letters are divided into five classes, thus: 
Vowels, m, 3 , 

Sibilant, t\. 

Aspirate, n. 


I * 

ft 

*4 


ui 


Gutturals. 

1 B 

ft 

s 

r\ 

3 


Palatals. 

Mutes, t s 

I 

1 3 

s 




Cerebrals 

u 


•q 


Dentals. 

Semivowels, ih 

3 75 


3.* 

VI 

Labials. 


5. It will be seen that the arrangement of 
letters here is more systematic than that of the 
English alphabet, those of each class and sub-class 
being placed together. Thus three vowel forms stand at 
the head, followed by four classes of consonants. Eirst 
we have the sibilant and aspirate, each of these classes 
being repr esented by one let ter only; then the mutes, 

• Tiie sound is that which is produced by attempting to pronounce 

with the upper teeth on the lower lip, in the position in which we 
place them to pronounce v. 

t The sou ud of thi. letter differs little from that of 3, with which 
it is frequently interchanged. 

• ietter being pronounced after the analogy of the Cerebrals 

might with equal propriety have.been classed with them Cerebrals 
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subdivided into five classes, eacb containing five 
letters; and finally the five semivowels. If the mutes 
be read in columns downwards it will be found that 
the five classes are arranged in the order of the organs 
by the aid of which they are pronounced, beginning 
with the throat and ending with the lips. If on the 
other hand the eye be carried horizontally across the 


page it will be seen that the letters which constitute 
each class are also arranged on a uniform principle, 
there being in each, two pairs of letters and an odd 
one. The first pair consists of a surd letter with its 
aspirated form, the second of a sonant with its aspira- 
ted form, and at the end is the nasal that is appro- 
priate to its class. 


6. The three letters b, Q, with the aid of 
additional signs, known as lagh or maty , are made to 
represent ten vowel sounds, and these assume different 
forms, according as they are initial in a word or 
syllable, or non-initial. Thus : — 


Initial . 

N on-initial. 

Power. 

YH 

* 

a, 

as in 

women , or 

W 


&, 

y y 

far. 

fs 

f 

i. 

y * 

fin. 

’S] 


✓ 

1> 

yy 

machine 

q 


u. 

y » 

full 

_j| I 

i 

u. 

y y 

rule . 


but 


xuc suoria Deing inherent in each consonant requires no sien 
to represent it when non initial. Thus in ^ jal. ^ ^ 

BH t rax & c., a is inherent in the consonants n a u 71 and ' mn«t 

auW n ° fr UnC Wh iD readi ° 6 * In the finai consonants however it is 
quiescent. When no vowel sign follows consonant the latter is said 
to be mukta , 'snffcient.* aaiQ 
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Initial . 

Non-initial. 

1 

Power. 

s 

- 

e. 

jy 

they. + 

Vtf 


ai. 

y y 

aisle. 

€ 

~ + 

4* 

o. 

y y 

go. [in Eng. house , 

YH 


au, 

y y 

m — ^ " 

the German haus , or ou 


7. The following are the names of the non- 
initial vowel signs, or laghs : T d kanna ; f i siarx; T x 
bihdrx, or bidrx / - u auxxkur y u dulainke , or duaun- 
kure;^ e laun, or Icixx; ** ai dulcixan, or dulawcin, o 
hord. ; au kanaurd . 

Of these t and! are written after, f before, _ and = 
under, and over, the letters which they 

vocalize. How they are joined to the vowels »i, has 

been shown in the above Table. They are used with 
consonants in the same manner. Thus; yp set > fti si, yft 
sx, -h su, -g su, h se , n so, ^ sau. 

The name of each of these vowel signs when 
pronounced in connection with a consonant takes, m 
addition, the sound of that consonant, so that i d 
kannd, e. g., when following o? would be called kd 
kannd, when following dd kannd , when following -a, 
ra kannd , & c. 

8. The native method of spelling is clumsy in 
the extreme, as will be seen by the following examples; 

t In reality the English language furnishes no sound that 
exactly represents that of It is something between the souuds of <r 
in set and in they, but more nearly approximating to the former, provi- 
ded the sound be prolonged as in the latter word. 

x Note that initial o is expressed by a slight modification of 
the letter the upper curve being left open, and the non-initial 

by a distinct sign. 
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^giH, is spelled c babba mukta , gaggci mukta , lalla^ 

mukta , bagal .’ 

tainke nun {% bihari , pappa mukta tip., 
‘aire nun a kanna , sasse uun set kanna, 
asci. 

sasse nun sa kanna , hahe nun hi siciri. 
babba mukta , sahib bairi 
, 9 babba nun bai dulaian rare nun ri bi - 

This is very much as if we were to spell the 

word patent , ‘to p add to £ add ^ alone, t alone, 
patent .* 

9. There are the three additional signs to be 
noted, viz , t ip pi ("), f), and adhik C). 

(1) Tippi may be written over any letter that 
is mukta , or that has siari subjoined to it, also over 
any consonant with aunkur or dulainke subscript. 
When so placed, if the following letter be a mute, 
tippi takes the place of the nasal of the class to which 
that belongs. Thus if the following mute be a guttural, 
tippi would be pronounced like as Shu for useiy 

for The same is true also of the palatals, cerebrals, 

& c.; as usl for \u?sV, for f uss; tog for fu?>g; v3u for 
vhmh. It is obvious that when the following mute is 
itself a nasal the effect of tippi is simply to reduplicate 
it; as t3?p khnna "hvih sammat , &c. 

Before h tippi is usually pronounced like ?>; as 

When no consonant follows, other than n, which 
however is not strictly a consonant, {ippi simply indi- 
cates that the succeeding vowel is to be pronounced 
with a, nasal sound as in the French bon , gar con, & c., 
e - g. f vfe jinu, fWu sink, £ dohun. 

(2) Bindi may be written over, or a little to 
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the right of the vowels w, >5, in both their 

initial and non-initial forms, and the initial vowels Q 
and In general its effect is to give a nasal sound 
to the vowel with which it is used; as btr, bans, 
rauns , -qtu s'cnh, yhrV as’vn elon . When the following 
letter is a mute however bind'i often has the same 
power as tippr, being equivalent to the nasal of the 
class to which the mute belongs. Thus nTai=TUS3T, 

€fpT==ur^eT, &c. 

(3) Adhik is a sign which, written above the 
line between two letters indicates that the second is 
reduplicated.* Thus itu =sap, but i\\\=sapp* So also 
gr '4\=gadd% ; vhu =assu> & c. If the second letter be one 
of the aspirated mutes the aspirate is not repeated, 
so that f\=fs for instance not fWss, and would 

be romanized bichchu ; vug =ti Tan pathar. 

10. Occasionally compound letters are used in 
imitation of the Devanagar-i, when it is designed that 
no vowel shall intervene between two consonants. In 
this case the second letter of the conjunct is written 
either under, or to the right of the first, and attached 
to it ; e. g., ua s/, vj mh, ?> nh, u rh, « Ih , h h t gy, 
•ru sth y 33 ty, tth sm. 


The sign representing 3 in these conjuncts, 
when it occupies the second place, is peculiar. H sr> \ 
hr, u Mr, ^gr, 3 tr, 3 dr , u pr, ^ br , n bhr. 

11. In many words the letter & has a cerebral 
sound, and is pronounced after the analogy of the 
other cerebals by placing the tip of the tongue further 
back on the roof of the mouth than in pronouncing the 
English l. In this case it is usually written with a 


hen Se « ond letter is one of the nasab mutes the redupli- 
cation is generally effected by the^use of tipp%, as has been explained. 
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slight stroke to the right, and is represented in the 
Roman character by a dotted l. Thus, ?;t?? ndl* 

12. The only marks of punctuation are | and ||. 
In poetry the former is written at the end of the first 
line of a couplet, und the latter, of the second. In 
prose the single bar, called dandd, serves as a full 
stop, and the double bar, do dande, to mark the end 
of a paragraph. 

13. When t occurs at the end of a line in which 

there is not space left to write it,as it is not allowable 

to carry it to the following line, it is omitted, and a 

small circle (°) placed in the margin opposite to mark 

its absence. The word must be read as if t were 
present. 


This same sign is also used in lieu of brackets, 
and as the period is in English, to mark the abbrevia- 
tion of a word ; e. g , for ash & c . 

14 The system of spelling in Panjabi is a 
good deal confused, the same word frequently being 
spelled in different way ; as rufsan for mggn, § f or gf , 

for »n§ ijt, Hiuns for faws, sgri? or scads for aifaS, 

&c. Also there are certain letters which are constantly 

interchanged ; as fs with its cognate semi- vowel m ; @ 

With ? ; n and s with n ; a with h ; a with k This’ is 

no doubt due to the fact that it is an uncultivated 

language, with little or no literature worth speaking 

of, so that each writer has to some extent spelled 

the words to represent their sound as it struck his 

ear. I have followed the spelling that I belive to 

be the most correct, and to be sanctioned by the 
most general usage. 


T t iS soand i3 unknown in High Hindi and Urdi', but has a 

t0 , e /P reSS “ i[ \ S > n3k rit. and a rao „« m Y/dero langaa 

ges‘3 heard ,n Gujrdtl. (Taylor) Marathf, aad Oriyd. (Kellogg) 
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CHAPTER I. 

Declension of Nouns. — First Declension. 

15 . The parts of speech are the same as in 
English, with the exception of the article which has 
nothing to represent it in Fanjdbi. To nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, belong in common, 
gender, number, and case. Adverbs and postpositions* 
too are frequently treated as nouns, and are construed 

with the various case signs. 

16 . There is no neuter gender, all nouns what- 

soever being classified as either masculine or feminine. 
There are two numbers, singular and plural. The cases 
are eight, viz.. Nominative, Instrumental, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Ablative, Locative, and Vocative. 
These are distinguished from one another partly by 
inflection, but chiefly by the use of subjoined particles, 
or postpositions, which serve the purpose of case signs. 
The Nora, and Voc. take no postposition, though the 
latter may have b, ‘O’ or some other interjection pre- 
fixed. The particles used with the other cases are as 
follows; Gen., ‘of’; Dat., and Acc., §, ‘to , which 

however when it occurs with the Acc. must be left 
untranslated; Abl., 3, 3% W, ‘by,’ ‘with,’ ‘from’; 

Loc., -U 3 , ‘on,’ or some other particle denoting locality; 
Instr.T^, ‘by.’ This last was originally used with 
passive verbs to denote the instrument of the action, 
and was a form of the Ablative. It is still used chiefly 

♦Since in Pun}abl, as in the other languages of North India, the 
‘preposition’ almost always follows, instead of preceding, the word it 
governs, I adopt the nomenclature of the more recent grammarians, 
and call it wha* - in realitv it is. a 'postposition/ 

|Cf. the Gujrdti h, ‘from,’ ‘by/ 
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with those tenses which are formed from the passive 
participle, but in an active sense, and it must there- 
fore always be rendered into English like the 
Nominative case, the particle ^ being left untranslated. 
The use of this case will be explained when we come 
to treat of those tenses of the verb with which it is 
employed. Some of the pronouns form their Genitive 
by taking the terminations and instead of 

employing the suffix ^r. 

17. Nouns have three declensions, each of which 
has two or more varieties. The three have this in 
common that they all inflect the Oblique cases plural. 
The first declension inflects also the Oblique cases 
singular, and the Nominative plural. In the second 
these remain uninflected, and in the third the Nomina- 
tive plural is inflected. Thus: — 


j Obi. Sing. 

Nom. PI. 

Obi. PI. 

I. 

II. 

Ill 

Inflected. 

Uninflected. 

Uninflected. 

Inflected. 

Uninflected. 

Inflected. 

Inflected. 

Inflected. 

Inflected. 


18. The first declension comprises all masculine 
nouns ending in y>p or ymt. Of these there are three 
varieties ; 1st those in which the termination is pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; 2nd those in which it is 
preceded by any vowel other than fs or ; and 3rd 
those in which it is preceded by fe or st. Nouns of 
the second and third varieties, especially of the former, 
are of infrequent occurrence. 

9 

In the following Table the terminations of the 
three varieties are exhibited together for the sake of 
comparison. 


Plural, 



retains its place throughout all the inflected cases. Thus 

few, few*. 

Obs. 2. As regards the Nom. and Obi. cases sing., and 
the Nom. pi., the three varieties are at one. The only points 
of divergence are in the Voc. sing., and the Obi. and Voc. pi. 
In the Voc. it will be noted that 2 agrees with 1, but has an 
alternative form £ in the sing., and € in the pi. Also that 3 
agrees with 2, except that having fb or in the stem it is 
obliged to drop fs from the ending. In the Obi. pi. again 2 
agrees with 1 but optionally takes v>n while 3 has this termina- 
tion only, on account of the fe or "si in the stem. 

19. The full declension of each of these varieties 
is given, as follows s — 

First Variety. 

‘a boy.* 

Singular . Plural. 

N. >un, a boy, boys, 

I. Mi a boy, Mfew boys, 

G. of a boy, tffew of boys, 

♦Though the Voc. is one ol the Oblique cases yet for the sake of 
convenience I classify it separately, and by the oblique cases are to be 
understood the Instr., Gen., Dat., Acc., Abl., and Loc. 
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D. 

Ac. 

Ab. 

L. 

V. 


N. 

I. 

Gr. 

D. 

Ac. 

Ab 

L. 

V. 


Singular. 
y§ g, to a boy, 
y§ g, a boy, 
yi §, from a boy, 
y§ y3, on a boy, 

€ yfeion, O boy, 

Second 

■qg^©v>fi. 

Singular . 


Plural . 

yfew £, to boys, 
yfew §, boys, 
yfevHT §, from boys, 
yfe»fT yg, on boys, 

■§ yfk^, O boys. 
Variety. 

‘a tempter’, 
i Plural. 


V3>*©fe»rf 3 , 

^i 9 >43*i©»p, \43^©fe*>n 

Vig\4©g g, Mg*4©W, g, 

g, | ■uggQv^i, ■qgg©fH»ri g, 

3, \43tlQvHT, X|3M§fHVHT § ? g s 

xig-tf©-e yg, xiuy§v>n Tjg-y^fsvHT yg, 

^ ^g^ffg»r, g yggf© >jg>4§fg©. 

Third Variety. 

‘a shopkeeper. 

Singular. Plural . 

g, j 

^P^T£‘ gi^YHT gr, 

^ 1 ^5" g, ^sTvmt g, 

g, ^i^tw g, 

*n<5V§‘ 3, 3, W, 

^nsV§ fc yg, gislnn yg. 


N. 

I. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

Ab. 

L. 

V. 
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CHAPTER I. 


[§ 20 , 21 . 


20. A few masculine nouns in y>p form an excep- 
tion to the rule above stated. ‘father,’ is indeclin- 
able. ‘God/ becomes or in the Voc. 

sing. Otherwise it remains uninflected, ymthht, ‘a spirit/ 
is sometimes, though not always, uninflected in the 
singular. In the plural it conforms to the rule, gw, ‘a 
king/ is optionally uninflected throughout the singular. 

3 crab ‘husband/ is often uninflected in the Obi. cases 
sing. 

21. There being no article in Punjdbi we have to 
be guided, in translating, by the connection, as to 
whether ‘a’ or ‘the/ is to be supplied. The numeral 
fsoi y ‘one, however is frequently used for the indefinite 
article ; as ‘a boy’, or the boy’, gf w* or feoi <af ‘a 
cart.’ 

Obs . The Gen. case precedes its governing noun; as 
'the son of a (the) shopkeeper’; fhu ujb, -Kharak 

Singh’s house.” 



[ § 22 . 
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CHAPTER II. 
Second Declension. 


22. The second declension comprises all mascu- 
line nouns other than those already noticed, viz., those 
which end in a consonant, or in any vowel except w. 

The Voc. sing takes «n, the Obi. pi. mi, and the Voc 

pi. 


Singular . 

Nom. 

Obi. vrafa &c., 

Voc. § -H?pu, 

Singular. 

Nom. gin!, 

Obi. sihT & c ., 

Voc. § g^T»rr, 


‘a man. 



Plural. 

xts**, 

^T, &C., 

‘brother.’ 

Plural . 

3^1, 

3i^i»n &C., 


‘a youth,’ ‘a young man.’ 
Singular. , Plural. 


3T33VHT &C. , 

be written with or 


Nom. 

Obi. &c., 

Voc. b arsawr, 

(1) If the final vowel 

■ ,? VlrTMl Ol 

fippi these are thrown forward when, in the course 
of declension, a syllable is added, so as still to occupy 

the final place. When the added syllable is itself 
nasal, bind{ or / ippi of the stem is dropped. 

(2) The vowel Q followed by another vowel is 
changed into its cognate semivowel 



[ § 22 . 


Singular . 
Nom. oP§ 1 , 

Obi. cn© 4 &c., 

Voc. € 



‘a crow/ 

'Plural. 

on© 4 , 

cH^ &c., 

^ sol 4 , on© 4 


(3) If final © be preceded by fs tbe latter 
lengthened to € in the inflected cases. 

fit©, ‘father/ 



Singular . 
Nom. fu©, 

Obi. fu© &c., 

Voc. ■§ Ste*, 


Plural. 

fclf, 

&c., 

■§ xil. 


06s. Before masculine nouns in the Obi. cases singular 
and in the Nom. case plural, e* of the Genitive becomes e 
before the Voc. sing., e or few. 

Ex. ?T*| e* ‘Natthu’s son/ 

?T>| e >v£ §, ‘to Natthu's son/ 
e vi^, *Natthu*s sons/ 
e c/u e (or few) -tffew, ‘O son of Natthu/ 
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C § 23, 24. 


CHAPTER III. 

Present Tense of the Substantive Verb. 

23. The personal pronouns are of common 
gender. They are given here in their nominative form 
in connection with the conjugation of the present 
tense of the substantive verb. 


fr I, 

3 thou, you,* 

§3 he, she, it, that, 
vrnfi* we, 
bbT you, 

^3 they, those. 


vi 1 jji I am, 

3 fJ* thou art, you are, 
@3 B he, she, it, is, 
wrT 3 t we are, 

3ub tr (3) you are, 

^3 3?> they (those) are. 

• . . 1 


©3 is a demonstrative pronoun, meaning ‘that,’ 
and as such is used with nouns ; as §3 ‘that pond’; 

€?3 foas, ‘those trees.’ It is used also however as a 
third personal pronoun. 

24. In constructing a sentence write first the 
subject, second the object or complement of the 
predicate, and third the verb. Thus, >r J=53^3 3 t, ‘I 
am a blacksmith’/ §3 331 f), ‘that is a pond’; §3 3*3vis 
3, ‘he (or ‘that’) is a brahman ’1* 

~ .. . s * Before masc. nouns in the Obi. cases pi. 31 of the 

lenitive becomes -e or ftnxv before the Voc. pi., 3 or fe£. 

Ex. btm ffl3 ‘Ram Singh’s son.’ 

hth fnu ^ ‘Ram Singh’s sons.’ 

fyfg 3^(or wfe»n §, ‘to Rkm Singh’s sons ’ 

^ BiH frig 3 (or wfsS ‘O sons of Ram Singh.’ 

* ♦ ^ ^ 

will be^ uniform [ Uity moder , n usage, the 2nd pers. pron. sing. 

rendering it ’ , th y r . e ^ <lorc ‘ d 'you,' unless there is a special reason for 
rendering it ‘thou, to avoid ambiguity. 

rules to be understood that here, and in all similar general 

ordlr is f ° r th ° ^location of work the Natural 

emphasis to aiv n '» u^ual when it i* not intended to give special 

a word or of t,le sentence. For the purpose of accentuating 

En R l 3h we St lt 13 ° ft T e V aken ° ut of its us “ al Position, just as in 
seen.* h 8ht 3a y. ‘I have seen his brother but him I have never 


§ 25.1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Third Declension. 

25. All nouns of the third declension are femi- 
nine, and all feminine nouns belong to the third 
declension* There are three varieties; the first compris- 
ing those feminines which end in v>n, the second those 
which end in Q, and the third those of all other termi- 
nations, whether vowels or consonants. The termi- 
nations of the three varieties are exhibited in the 
following Table. 


Singular. 

Plural. 


Nom, 

• 

o 

i 

Voc. 

o 

• 

o 

Voc. 

1st Variety. 
2nd „ 

3rd 

»P 

* 

v>n 

f 

! - 

v>p 

t > ® 

1 

mi 

& 

Y>fT 

1 V>p 

i 

1 

— mi 

r>P© 

— € 


Obs. These three agree in not inflecting the Obi. cases 
sing. In the Voc. sing, also 1 is uninflected, while 2 and 3 add 
* to the stem ; but in 2 the final © coalesces with the suffix ■£, 
making t according to the rule given in § 22 (2), and 

optionally retains the Nom. form. In the Nom. and Obi. pi., 1 
changes v>n into »n, while 2 and 3 add that termination to the 
stem. In the Voc. pi. they all take the suffix but 2 option- 
ally drops © before doing so. 

First Variety. 
ferrei, *a widow.’ 

Singular . Plural , 

Nom. fetreh 


* A consonant, or any vowel, other than y>p or 
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Singular . 

Obi. few* ?>, ei, &c., 

Voc. s 

Second Variety. 

K 1 ©*, ‘mother.’ 
Nom. -ht©% , -h^t, 

Obi. 3, &c., 

Voc. € w»©*, 


Plural . 

^ ^7, &C., 

§ feXTg 1 @. 


^ 7 , &C., 

^ >P#S -Hi©". 

Third Variety. 

(a) shI, ‘a girl/ ‘daughter/ 


Singular . 

Nom. 

Obl # 33I & c ., 

Voc. s ©ral^. 


Plural . 

gaW, 

53 W ^7, &C., 


iy 


Singular . 
Nom. opq. 

Obi. ©fq ^7, &c., 
Voc. § slu, 


(6) cfq, ‘wall.’ 

Plural . 

ofqT, 

&c., 

O «— » 

^ am. 


E*c. 2 . ^jp, ‘a calamity’, makes its Voc. sing. Nom. 

pi. nsPsY or qHrfbin, Obi. pi. and Voc. pi. 

or 


Exc. 2 . v>Tm, ‘an eye’, which belongs to the third variety, 
makes its plural wji or nSVft* and ‘a thing', pi. ^B3»n or ?h|, 

A few feminine nouns are indeclinable ; as, n *r ‘danger’; 331, 
‘manner’. 


Exc. 3 . ‘a girl’, has an alternative form of the Voc. 

smg., o^. 


Obs. Before fem. nouns in the Nom. and Obi. 
^ of the Genitive becomes 3 * ; before the Voc. sing.. 

Ex. fsuw fflu 31 ■'$ 3 , ‘Nihal Singh's son.' 


cases sing., 
or 3I3 ; 
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CHAPTER IV. 


r § 2o 


fkons fng ^ ut, ‘Nih'al Singh’s daughter’, 
fouis fn <j ^ ul §, ‘To Nih'al Singh’s daughter.’ 

% to fHO at (or efS) utS, ’O daughter of Nih'al Singh. 

* * ” ♦ * * * * 

NOTE 

Occasionally we find the Nom. case used in place of the 
Voc., as, ‘listen child*. This is more especially the 

case with proper names, as in the following sentence from the 
Janam Sl b kh\ ; 3* <?ra stss? crfaw gw xaeiCT tre 
then Nanak said. Brother Bala and Mard'ana, now let us 

go hence.* 



K « li m ’ t Eib a' v 
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CHAPTER V. 

Past tenss of the Substantive Verb 

tions. — Genitive Affix. 


Postposi- 


26. The past tense of the substantive verb, 
unlike the present, as given in Ch. Ill, undergoes 

inflection on account of gender. It is conjugated as 
follows* : — 



* 1 


Feminine 
■H 1 Til, I was, 

3 h 1, you were, 
h), she was, 
»raT yflw, we were. 


Masculine . 

1. "H* h*, yft, I was, 

2. 3 tu, jft, you were, 

3. tft, he was, 

1 . wfl* hi. Hi, h, we were, 

2. bhT,h§, Tft, h, you were, 3 hT hIvmt, we'were, 

hW, h?>, they were. 

^ 27* Most of the postpositions employed in 
Panjabi were origionally nouns used in the inflected 
form. They are with a very few exceptions construed 
with the Genitive case, the Genitive affix being with 
many of them optionally left unexpressed. When 
expressed it is put in the form that it assumes before 
masculine nouns in the Obi. cases sing. Thus we may 
say uib or uib ^ ‘in the house’; uzph Q § or uzna 
^ ^3 on the hill ; uu or uzj ^ o?? 5 , ‘by the well.’ 

Exc • fchreF, Mike’, and in, ‘toward’, are treated as 
feminines, the Gen. affix taking the form while ‘by 

means of/ and OTf, ‘for', may be preceded by ^ or b \ ; as, 

ffiBs b! fshret, ‘like a tree/ 

Ml ‘toward the village/ 

^ (or v\) ‘by means of the Gurris.’ 


•Other forme are given in the Note at the end of this Chapter. 


Plur. Sing. 
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£§ 28-29, 


% (or ^\) we\, 'for the girl*. 

Obs. Before fem. nouns in the Nom. or Obi. cases pi. ^ 
of the Genitive becomes rfr* ; before the voc. pi. 

28. For convenience of reference all the inf lected 
forms of the Genitive affix are now given in the follow- 
ing Table, with examples illustratin g their use. 

Before a governing word in the 


Masculine 


F eminine 


f Nom. 

Obi. e, 

L Voc. few, 
f Nom. e, 

Obi. e, few, 
(_ Voc. § 


eh 

el, 

eh e*le 

eTw. 

eTw, 


Examples are ; 

Masc. uffi e^ vju, ‘the horse’s mouth.’ 

uit ^ mu f€e, ‘in the horse’s mouth’. , 

•s ^ (or few) vffew, ‘O son • 

ui§ § ‘the horse’s ears.’ 
ui 3 e (or few) *5* ftfe, ‘in the horse’s ears’. 
$ sn ?5 § (or fe§) vjfe€, ‘O sons of Kdlu.’ 

Fern. >53 el wu, ‘the horse’s eye.’ 

e'l w* f^e, s in the horse’s eye.’ 

^ or *?5 el (or eTe) dfe. ‘O daughter of Kdlu.’ 
vuh 4tw wfb ‘the horse’s eyes’. 

e'fw vhu-t f<fe, ‘in the horse’s eyes’. 
h opr el€ ‘O daughters of Kdlu.’ 

29. Note the following constructions .* — 
fxte e e, ‘the well is in the village.’ 
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^ ‘there is a well in the village/ or 

‘in the village (there) is a well/ 

H35f §“3 ‘the sarai is on the road/ 

W33 Or 3 Hd'© 1 f), ‘there is a sarai on the road/ 

^ ^ s ^ oer naker was by the pond/ 

^ p vtel m 1, ‘the shoemaker was by the pond/ 

In these examples the effect of placing the 

adverbial clause first is to throw the emnhasis on the 
subject. A 


* 


NOTE. 

On the Substantive Verb. 

30. The substantive verb in Panjabi exhibits a remark- 

the^ar/^/ especial,y in ^e past tense. Some of 

bu/ ! ( /, ?■ ' eing USed P erha P s over a limited area, 
but all of them I think would be readily understood in most 

been /i/ 6 The f ° rmS in most S eneraI llse have 

been given ,n this and the third Chapter. The full coniu- 

f t is verv°i ik ar , a / ^ m , aCqUainted with it* is now given, though 

havin^ a lo / ay bC * besides these * other f"® 

Having a local currency. 




a 

2^ ^ 


(si 




i 

f 

I 



Present Tense. 



Af asculine 

F eminine 

1. 

h 1 u*. rngii, f> a . 

cP3fi, 


2 

I ff. 

ZTdft, 


3. 

^3iT, uh, uel. 

5aft, 



^ef, ■§, 

1 


1. 

wff n*, cT§j, frii 


•K • • 

iranw. 

2. 

shY u, 3 _ , uat U§1^, 



3. 

^c3 U?>, "UScfl, U"dT, , 




U?>H, 




Past Tense. 



Masculine. 



o >. 

73 ^ » « 


73 


'S' ^ 
O m 


a> 


9- S 

Ch 73 

a> 

0 ** 

-a 73 ' 

1 73 


.f 

<0 



TT, 7 U 3 F, Tft, Tft^TT, TV, TVZV, ffru, 
3 TV, TV^, ift, Hlarr, qr, 

TT, HTgn, Tft Fftgp, BT, ifrff HT^, 
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§ 31 - 34 .] 


1 . »rpT pat, pJ, pJ3i, pT pi§r, ^ p, 

3pT p, pbi, pJ, yftai, 3, 5 p, p@, 

£cJ T^, P<31, Pt, Hldl, HA, PA<§1, PA, HV>, TJPA. 

Feminine. 

vr pJ, plaft, pi, P’aft, m, up\ 

3 pJ, plaft, ffrft, 

€u pi, plaft, upl, p^el, 
vmpT hW, p'faftw, pi, piaiW, gl»n, 6 h1^p, 
bpT pT**, plaft»p, ^»p, dpW, hW. 

p>>p, plaftnn, pa, pa^tW, pa, pi a, gW, up a. 

31. That variation of the past tense which ends in an, 
(pian, plar», &c.,) is, so far as I know, peculiar to Punjabi. In the 
present tense however this form is used in the dialect of 
Kanauj. Thus, sing. 1 . u, 2. uap, fJai, 3. uan, ^ai ; pi. 1. ^ar, 
2. u, 3. zr, tra*. These forms are colloquial throughout the 
central ciJab, the country lying between the Ganges and 
Jumna.* 

32. The form in the 1st pers. of the pres, tense be- 
longs to the J ullundur doab. 

33. In the Lahore district ^ is often used redundantly, 
as in the following examples : — 

ua p p*a pdp rfi faai pi ^ ©U pJ p^ ^ 3' wlai, ‘ what- 

ever other brid d portion the girl’s family gave, the whole of 
that too he took up’ ; fau p! »pu fp3i pi ‘this too he said*; 
pi wm? %ai^ a bT? s ai v« 3 i ^~s\, ‘when he saw his 

brother crying the fire flared up,’ i e. he flew into a rage. 

34. In the central districts of the Panjdb p is very 
commonly used in place of ^ or UA. Thus, fieAi ^^hfTAi » m i M3 

u, ‘these faithless (fellows) have destroyed our honour’; 
fpui fpa 7 ‘how sad he looks’ ; qr ^di a pifzjp 

the th'inedar s/ihib is calling ('you).* 

This I take to be a corruption of from the Sanskrit 
root achh. From this root a substantive verb has been formed 
which under various modifications is in common use in many 
of the languages and dialects of North India. Taking e. g., the 
3rd pers. sing, and pi.. ( = Panjabi 3, tJS., the variations are ; 

• Kellogg. § 468, and Table XVIIl! " 
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Oriya. 

• 

Bengali . 

Tirhut . 

E. Raj- 
putanct . 

Gujrati . 

Naipali . 

Sing. 

Plur. 

fiaS 

»lF *3 

»n^ j 

»nte * 

i 


i 

Ik 

s 

w 

! 

Id./. 6', ll 

&c. 


In the dialects of Hindi current in Kumaon and Garhwal, 
as also in the Maithili, this root prevails. The last named 
dialect is extraordinarily prolific of forms derived from it, 
furnishing no less than seventeen for the 3rd pers. pi. masc. 
alone. • 

In Bengali, according to Beames s is corrupted colloqui- 
ally to B. It is also commonly pronounced 77 , though s is 
written. f In Gujrati c?B is — Panj. c*bbi 3 (5), 'he does'; »pmh il= 
fBB* r\. ‘he has given.' In Marathi and Sindhi s is changed to h, 
and so in Panjabi, whence the forms TP, h! &c. This inter- 
change of tt and s in Panjabi is occasionally heard ; e . g., 
for hbIb, 'a beam’; for HBoi, ‘a road.' In Marathi 

it is more common still, ^ being almost universally written and 
pronounced w, e. g., Hindi, sbI, Marathi RBl, ‘a knife'; H. 

M. bYh, ‘a bear.f The same interchange of letters occurs also 
in some cases in Marwari. 

35. As regards and 5?>tj in the present 3rd sing, 
and pi., it is perhaps not proper to treat them as regular 
forms of the verb. Kellogg (§ 469. a) speaks of a practice that 
the natives of Marwar have of attaching, not only to the 
substantive verb but to others also, various unmeaning letters 
and syllables, among which is h, and he gives as an example 
■fH, % being the equivalent of u, 'you are,’ with H redundant 
tacked to it. He suggests in a note however that h may 
possibly be an old inflexional ending. Whatever it is, R in 
Panjabi seems to correspond to it, and apparently it may 
be added to any verb, as in the following examples; Sii ‘Qb^ 
ttb Bros? § htb ujfBWTR, ‘your grandson has killed our child'; 

§ fa op M3 KRT BfWtwrg, ‘taking away the corpse they laid 

•Kellogg. Table XVIII. p. 304. Grierson, v. 38, 39- 
tHoernle, §514, and Foot Note, p. 349. 

JHoernle, §11. 
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[§ 36-38. 


it on the funeral pile/ There is a Sanskrit root »th, ‘to be/ 
to which possibly it may be found that this is to be referred. 

36. The form zfrr, 3rd, &c., of the past tense, is peculiar, 

being a combination of the present and past, and means literally 
‘was is/ i. e., at some past time it could be said ‘it is/ That 
these are really two separate words referring a present state to 
the past is evident from the fact that in the negative form 
the two are nearly always separated by the negative particle 7> 
or tjzY intervening. Thus we say ^ Tft, 'he had 

no son'i^u b ?>uY rft, ‘he was not there.' English idiom fails 
to express this refinement, but it is something like this, “the 
fact was this, *he has no son’/* “The fact was this, ‘he is 
not there’." In the negative form yft is often changed to F, the 
particle ?> being prefixed to it; as ^ ?th, ‘he was not there/ 

and not unfrequently, in the Ludhiana district at any rate we 
even hear ?>f, ‘was not,* where gives great emphasis to 
the verb. 

37. Hoernle (§ 514) gives the pres, tense as sing. 1. f* 

2. Tft 3. Tft; pi. \ . tt 2. f ? (f§?) 3. and the past as, 

sing. 1.2. 3. f^, pi. 1.2. 3. f, and says, ‘The forms of the 

present have assumed the sense of the habitual past.’ On what 
he bases this distinction I do not know. I have never heard F^ 
&c. spoken in the sen c e either of the present or of the habitual 
past, nor have I in the course of reading ever found it so used. 
The two forms rn and ft, &c., are in the mouths of the people 

absolutely interchangeable, and have the sense of a simple 
preterite. 

38. There is yet another type of the present tense of the 
substantive verb which occurs in the Lahinda dialect, and is 
frequently met with in the Janant Sakhi. It is used also for the 
past. Its conjugation is as follows : — 

Masculine. 1 Femini?ie. 


• 

f 1 .vr »nui. 

1 »rdt. 

-S 

2.3 Y*Tt5, 

• — 

1 3 VHTlft, 

3.6 <J 

. » 

1 

] 


1 >*fY »fTpW f 

K. ! 

2. 

1 3FV *>1 

^ 1 

3. 
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This is only a variation of u*, ^ the forms in common use, 
and occurs in many of the Indian dialects, e. g. in the sing.; 



Sindhi. 

' Mara f hi Old Baiswari. 

I | 

Braj , 

High , " 

HindiVPanjabi . 

1st Pers. 
3rd „ 

f 

wfblHi 

»p3 

*XZ)§- 

»rafe, wf), 
*>pfu 

r i ? 

i 

1 

ui, 

?i, »tut 


The full conjugation of this tense in Sindhi, which is 


next door neighbour to Panjabi, is : — 

Sing. l. »nfbcr 2. »nzr, 3. 

Plur. l. »nfbg 2. v>nfbw 3. wftrfo, viralfk,* 

Thus, Sindhi »n0=Panj. >jpzji or 5; »nfuGP 

=>\~ >4^51 or Tji. 


39. In § 36 a negative form of the substantive verb 
was noted, which is formed by <5-|-R = ?rn, ‘was not.' This is 
used in the three persons of the past tense sing, and pi., both 
masc. and fem. A similar combination of 7> with v*tut, making 
?rrur, ‘am not’, ‘is not', &c., is met with in the Janarn Sakhi / 
This is analogous to the nagative form of this tense in Marathi 
which is. Sing. 1. ?>tdY 2. stuFh 3. ?ndV. PI. 1. ?n uT. 2. ^tuT 
3. sicfl'3. % In the infinitive, from the verb W 3 1 , ‘to be,' comes 

‘not to be', from v*H3 ‘I am',* ‘I am not*. See. 

40. Examples from the Janarn Sakhi of the use of ^ 
are as follows : — 


(1) Present. x aa^ ixar 5 H wi, ‘what the Creator 

sends that we eat ; f eo 3H>i 3B6, *3 ^ wi/We place three 

wells at your disposal; mnY §3 ©'-§ 533 arxt wa, *1 am very much 
pleased with you'. 




J2) Past. ?t B , „" 2 wot, . B4 , 4 Sandh(i was with (him) - ; 
X SB XT STst wo, gisjpor xr^EH, ‘formerly I knew some 
n " gS ; S ° m e th>"gs I did not know’; fi, 3 S <*towS w9 x Hi ^ 
. "E >H as many as were in the shop began to 

. Nanak ’ 313 ^“ fassr Morra oihImi iotw ar wot sn hs 
Wfe xstw. 'at night the women of the whole family of the 
Pedis came and sat down to sing’. 


•Hoernle § 514 



Plur. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Adjectives. 

41. Most adjectives in the masculine form end 
in w, -^1, or a consonant. When used attributively 
they agree with the noun they qualify, in gender, 
number, and case. Those in v>n are inflected in every 
respect like the Genitive suffix (§ 28). Thus. : — 


Feminine . 

IWoft Hal, a little girl, 

ftSoft Hal &c., 

€ f^otli? pl§, 

fifoflw aalwi Sj ^1, &C.3 


*xo 

■5 


‘little 

Masculine. 

Nom. ftson a little boy. 
Obi. fisa vi§ a, «■», &c., 

Voc. "s fts“fev>n Vjfiw, i 

Nom. fifa 'Hi, 

\ Obi. Vifiw ^,^,&c., 

(Voc. -e f?r£i, 

42. 


Adjectives are often used as in English, for 


nouns, the governed word being understood; e. g. 

‘those are tbe words of the wise’; 

el srarfl rfafl 3 w§ wi ^1 M«al ‘the deed of a 

good (man) is good, and the deed of a bad (man) is 

bad.’ 

43. Adjectives ending in any vowel other than 
v>u are declined in the masculine like (§ 22), and in 
the feminine like (§ 25) ; as, 

rrevft, ‘righteous’, ygti, ‘a man’, fenal, ‘a woman’. 



Nom. ua'wl a righteous 
man, 

Obi. xrawl &c., 

Voc. h 


Feminine. 

uafll fenal, a righteous 
woman, 

ubi 41 fea3l &c., 

s uaflln feasje. 
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M asculine . 

Nom. 

Obi. &c. , 

Voc. i* >4^9, 



Feminine. 
ug>ftw fensTvHT, 

•qiJVnvHT t ! 9 &,& c . 9 


Obs. 1. The Nom. is often used for the Voc., and in the 
masc. Obi. pi., through laxity of usage the uninflected form is 
commonly used, making ua>ft b t , &c., though this can 

hardly be regarded as grammatical. 

Obs. 2. Adjectives in vi sometimes form their fern, in 
as mt>A, m ., Mnre, /., 'sinful'; m. t /., 'fortunate.' This 

form occurs chiefly, though not exclusively, when the adjec- 
tive is used for a noun, or in the predicate ; e. g., ©o fersl 

5, 'she is a sinful woman'; §o 'she is a sinner.' We 

may however also say vnre f%H 3 h 

44. Adjectives ending in a consonant are not 
usually inflected except when employed as nouns, or 
in the predicate. When inflected the masculine is 
declined like ( § 22), and the feminine like cfu 

( § 25 ) ;as. 


‘wise 




I 

J 

- L 

Oh >■ 


Masculine. 

\ Nom. uau, a wise 

man. 

Obi, udu & c. 

Voc. 

Nom. ubu. 

Obi. gq?Tsi xraui 

&c., 


Feminine. 

bThT, a wise 

woman, 

bIrT <&c., 

i? sbftfr, 

slvtfvHT 
&C., 

I •§ 3hfl€ a . 


Voc. •§ xjg-y, 

N.H. Numerals, with some exceptions which will 
be noted hereafter, must always be inflected. Thus ; — 

*?tr, ‘ten’. 

M asculine. Feminine. 

Nom. uBU,_ten men, shilw, ten women. 

Obi. €UT &C., ^RT 3bflVHT ^i, &C., 
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[§ 45 - 47 . 


45. Adjectives when used attributively imme- 
diately precede the noun they qualify ; as oPHt tw, ‘a 
black snake.’ but may for emphasis be thrown 
forward; as, mu f#0 >o?5 uusD, ‘there is much merchan- 
dize in the house.’ When used predicatively they 
follow the noun ; as, ©u bu D, ‘that snake 

is black.’ 

* * * * * 

NOTE. 

46. In my father's grammar (§ 47) it is said that adjec- 

tives which terminate in a consonant are not inflected. He could 
not have had in mind their use as nouns, or when in the 
predicate they follow the qualified noun. It would of course 
be impossible to say in the plural gus* for 

gfet, ‘the words of the wise/ grab? § for aralui §, ‘to the poor/ 
These may fairly be regarded as nouns, and probably he 
thought of them as such. When adjectives of this class occur 
in the predicate, no doubt owing to carelessness in speaking, the 
inflection may often be neglected, yet such a usage cannot be re- 
garded as grammatical. We might hear, e.g., h i m<±TI»u 

zj?>, hut an accurate writer would say or 

I am inclined to think that in this respect 
colloquial usage is influenced very much by the number of 
syllables in the word. If one were to give his attention to it 
it would probably be found that a long word would less fre- 
quently be expressed in the inflected form than a short one 
because it involves the further lengthening of it by the addition 
of a syllable. 

47. As regards adjectives of the class under discussion, 
when in the attributive construction, I have ventured to modify 
the statement that they are not inflected, because I find that 
by good writers whose style can be thoroughly trusted this is at 
any rate not always the case. The following examples are taken 
from Lala Bihar! Lai’s little book Viddid Ratandkar , a work of 
no special merit beyond the fact that it is a model of pure 
Panjabi idiom. 
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Hf^^Tcn Hrqi <5 Hsf 3Tg ‘FfertP ‘truly religious men (true 
sadhs) understand all things.' 

?? to ^ WH ‘there is hope that many kind 
deeds will be done.* 

MT^gei feH3b>p de 2^^ o?3tjb>P u<^, ‘many wicked women 
practice magical arts.* 


[§ 48 - 50 . 



CHAPTER VII. 

Structure of the Verb.* — Present Imperfect, 

and Present Perfect Tenses. 


48. Tlie Verb in Panjabi consists of three 
Participles, the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Con- 
junctive; a Noun of Agency ; a Gerund ; fifteen finite 
tensest ; and the Infinitive mood. Of the fifteen tenses 
three are formed from the root, six from the Imperfect, 


and six from the Perfect, participle, or according to 
another classification, five are simple tenses, i. e., 
expressed by a single word, and ten periphrastic, or 
formed by the combination of a participle with an 
auxiliary verb. 

Obs . Verbal roots are of two classes, close and open , the 
former being those that end in a consonant, and the latter those 
that end in a vowel. Verbs having an open root are known as 
pure verbs, and those having a close root, as mixed verbs. 

49. The Infinitive is formed by adding the 


suffix si to the root of the verb, but if the root end in 
either of the cerebrals s, H, or the letter d, is 
substituted for Thus from the root ffra we get 

‘to write’; from fife, fife^, c to ask’, but from «Tt&, 
‘to know’, and from ^d, 3d?r», ‘to fill’, &c. 

50. The Imperfect participle is formed by 
rejecting of the Infinitive, and substituting for 

* In my treatment of this subject I have largely followed Kellogg, 
who gives by far the best analysis of the Verb that I have met with, 
though I differ with him on a few minor points. 

t Beames (iii . 99) says the number is almost infinite. Without 
going so far as that it may be admitted that several additional varia- 
tions can be made by the combination of the participles with auxiliary 
verbs, each of which more or less modifies the meaning. Still for 
practical purposes the number as stated is sufficient, and one or two 
variations will be noted in future Chapters. 

X Rarely occurs with roots ending in g. 
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it 5 i. Thus fetter, ‘to write’, feuey ‘writing’ ; ‘to 

ask,’ user, ‘asking’ ; tresy ‘to take out’, ‘taking 

out’ ; saw, ‘to fill’, g^et, ‘filling.’ 

Obs. Open roots, and those that end in o are made nasal 
before the suffix tn ; e. g., ‘to come’, w&yn, ‘coming’, tuan, 

Ho go’. Tret, ‘going’ ; un»n, ‘to eat’, tfei, ‘eating’ ; van, ‘to fall’’ 
‘falling’ ; groan, ‘to thresh’, gnasy ‘threshing’. 

51. The Perfect participle is formed by substitut- 
m g the suffix tew for the Imperfect ^t. Thus, 
‘writing, 5 fofuw, ‘written’; ‘asking,’ uffiw, ‘asked’; 

‘filling, 5 gtew s ‘filled.’ Hence we derive from, e. 
g., the root fsu, the three forms, ‘to write,’ 

‘writing, 5 and fetew, ‘written,’ and so with all 
the rest. In the Vocabulary all verbs will be found 
under the form of the Infinitive. 

Obs. 1. A few verbs optionally and »n instead of fs»p to 

form the Perfect participle ; as, ‘to run', <fm, 'ran'- 

‘to and’, ‘found* Srar, ‘to sit,' fer, ‘seated.* Roots ending in 

fe necessarily and only »n ; as, ctfu^r, ‘to say* ‘to sit * ‘to 

flow,* wfrer, ‘to descend,* Bffiarr, ‘ to remain,* &c., of which' the 

Perfect participles are crfbnn, ufn»fT, wfhnrr, Bfimn. Some of these 

however have also an irregular form, which will be noted 
hereafter. 


Obs 2 If the root ends in f following the former is 
dropped before the suffix few. ; e. g„ ‘to come ’ 

come ; ‘ to p ut ,‘ wfe»n, ‘ put >. The letter bein g ’ 

"h ck a ?t n °t‘ " the T SCnSe " diSUnCt nt, roots 

to tL same ru,e“ Z ^ 

'to take down,’ trtW, ‘taken 'down * if ' wished ’ : 

other vowel it is changed to y as -v P f ec ^ crl b T an V 

nfsn, ‘to serve,’ fifyw, ? ‘ served ;. ’ to 1,ve ‘ ^fenn/lived’; 

an action Imperfect participle always presents 

“ ° r a Stat f as in progress; the Perfect pre- 

sents it as complete; and the same is true of the 
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tenses formed from them. Action in progress is ex- 
pressed by one or other of the six tenses of the Imper- 
fect participle, and action completed, by one of 
those derived from the perfect participle. These 
twelve will be spoken of collectively as the Participial 
Tenses. They are distributed under two groups, and 

are arranged in six pairs, as follows : 


Group I. 1 

T enses from the Imperfect I 

Participle . I 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 1 

2. Presen r . Imperfect 

3. Past Imperfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. | 

I 

5. Future Imperfect. 

6. Negative Contingent 

Imperfect. | 


Group II- 

Penses f rom the Perfect 

Participle. 

1 Indefinite Perfect. 

2 Present Perfect. 

3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Future Perfect. 

6. Negative Contingent 

Perfect. 


53. The natural order to be followed in treating 
of this subject would be the one given above, but it 
will be more convenient, in order to acquire a rapid 
facilitv in tlie construction of sentences, to study those 
first which are most commonly used. We shall begin 
therefore with those of the second pair, the Present 
Imperfect and the Present Perfect , the former re- 
presenting an action as incomplete, or in progress, 
and the latter, as complete, at the present time. 
These are formed by adding to the Imperfect 
and Perfect participles respectively the present tense 
Of the substantive verb., e.g., from ‘to return/ vi* 

uVl return,’ or "am returning,’ vr ‘I have 


returned/ 
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54. The participial endings are inflected to ^ 
in the masculine plural, and in the feminine, to hT 
for the singular, and for the plural. Thus : — 


F-« 

O 

W 

Ph 

P 

W 

Cl, 

s 


2 

W 

GO 

W 

P 

P-4 




c3 




a> 

Ph ' 

$?■ -5 

CC U- 
Ph 

Ph 

a - 


tsJD 

P 


gP § 

sb * S 


a 

o 

O 
<D 
c3 

w a 

oT o 

a ^ 

o P 

03 O 


a 

o 

o 

a 

CO 


o 

CO 

CO 

<d 

a 

o 

cd 

<d 


CO 


CD 

w 


• 

bb 

tuo 

tuo 

o 

M 

n 

• r ~ 1 

’a 

§ 

a 

o 

o 

CD 

o 

CD 

o 

03 

JH 

are 

are 

C3 

03 

a 

•> 

03 

a 

o 

03 

a 

o 

03 

o 

C_3 

o 

<D 

P 

O 

03 

rP 


kH 

6h 


•? ‘if l§ 


3 ^ 4 I 

S, ^ <£. $?' 4 ?’ 

H?' (IP I S 2 

x r- o 

& S Ot— 

., p 'p 

c i~oif CEP » 




ll 




H 

O 

W 

p 

W 

Ph 

H 

2 

§ 

W 

P 

Ph 




-s 




03 

a 

o 

o 

03 

& 

.P 


CO 

a 

o 

o 

03 

> 

c3 

pp 

p 

o 

>* 


00 

a 

o 

o 

GO 

cO 


03 

P 

CO 

<13 

« 




.. ~ 44p 
<iro 





n? 

e rnn cfcoi 


03 

a 

o 

o 

03 

lg 


03 





03 

a 

o 

o 

03 

> 

o3 


P 

O 


F=> ir 


ip 



03 

a 

o 

03 

03 

> 

c3 


03 

PJ 


K3 

r> 

§ 




□c n? 

mi vtp 



03 

a 

o 

o 


YO 

dp) 


Si 


<3 


*f=> M ~ <IH3 
jr fp 

a> r- .. 
CEP) C g' 

I I’ s 

^ ro 

<l ' x: c pnn 
j — < cm" co 


*% U }S 


n> 

tru 

•i 

CLD I 


•i 


•i 

IP 

iOJ 
CEP I 


'PC 

mi 


»c 

P 

4fP 

Cfcpl 


UP 


(M co 


o 

<o 



p 

& 



a 


arz> 


<fP 1| _"' ^ 



fp 

'Co 


Ip 

41 


* n> 

'mu <ep> 


K 

IP 

4CU 

& 


fril Jp 


— C'J CO 


GvJ 


CO 


Y v 

*^?S “* n 2c[ 


' xn lcL 

Obs . If a verb which is qualified by an adverbial clause 
as a so an object, write immediately before the verb which- 
ever is emphatic, or expresses the main thought ; as f d ^ f¥% 
^ 1 X{1 -' ei pouring oil into the lamp’ ; but ©u 

‘he is pouring oil into the lamp. 9 

* * * * * 
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NOTE. 

55. It has been stated (§ 50) that the Imperfect participle 
is formed by adding to the root, but that open roots are made 
nasal before this termination. Viewed etymologically it would 
be more strictly accurate to say that this participle is formed by 
adding whence (=7P?r^), but that close roots reject the 
nasal before the suffix, making, e.g., instead of 

(=3^3*), since this is the original form of the Imperfect 
participle, which is derived from the Prakrit Present participle 
in ?>, m. t 7T3\, f. In Hindi 3 is retained, and ?> universally 
rejected. In Panjabi 3 is softened to 3 , and ?> retained in pure 
verbs. Sindh! agrees with Panjabi in changing 3 to 3 but retains 
?> in all verbs, both pure and mixed. Thus S. u^3 = P. ^33*. In 
some districts of the Paujab the same form is in use, and one 
hears reading’ use*, ‘asking.’* Not unfrequently in 

Panjabi the process is reversed; 5=3 is rejected and ?> alone is 
retained, whence we often hear for ‘reading’; vr 3*4 ?n 

Ui, for >r ^*131 ui, 'I see.’ This must not be confounded with 
the infinitive, with which it has no connection, but is a legiti- 
mate, and very commonly used form of the Imperfect 
participle. 

56 In some parts of the country the Imperfect participle 
is made to end in 3 ^ 3 * instead of 3h and the same with the tenses 
formed from it. Ex. hsh! vh 3 SU 3 33 Y 3 ^?>, ‘People 

worship Laclichm'i and Kuber ’; 33 ! 3 fbs utu cfdYe, ‘on the 

day of the Ho\ they worship Kalk/i’; fb?> °re\ 331 3 

■M3 »I3 »13 U3l»P ^33f»n 3^3 f^3 331 fiM?i 3 ! VTTS31 

- g « k 

oraYe ‘on that day having cooked several different kinds of 
sweet and batter cakes and gruel and fritters they distribute 
them among their caste fellows, and worship the gods and their 
ancestors’; 33i wtla 3fu3i h<sT2 w, ‘I hear your father lives in 
Lahore.’ 

This form is to be connected with the Sindhi, in which 
language the Imperfect participle, for transitive verbs in tbY^ ; 
as e. g.,' from the root ^3, ‘fill/ S3Y3 m. /., ‘filling.’ 


•Beams iii. 122, 123. 


57.] 
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57. The personal pronouns are ‘I 5 , 3 , ‘thou’ 
‘you’, fn, ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it.’ This last is, as has already 
been stated, a demonstrative pronoun, meaning 
‘that’, but as it is used for the third personal it is 
convenient to include it under this head. These are 
declined as follows : — 

First Person, vi‘, ‘I’. 

Singular. 


N. 

I. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

Ab. 

L. 


v*, I, 

‘of me, my, mine, 
vi§, to me, 
b§, me, 

vJ§, -huT, HW, buT ; 
from, by, me, 

va, on me. 


Plural. 

, we, 

»nfi% vhht, we, 

WI 7 * 1 , TU3L of us, our, ours, 

V>fH1 (^ T ) §, to US, 
y ^ 1 fa 1 ) §, US, 

W (m) §, u 4 , &c 
by, us, 

-un, on us. 


from, 


N. 

I 

G. 


Second Person, f, ‘thou/ ‘you’ 
Angular. 


D. 

Ac. 

Ab. 


L. 33 


3 , thou, you, 

, thou, you, 

33L of you, your, 
yours, 

3§, to you, 

3§, you, 

3u*> from, 

by, you, 

3 ^ yg, on you* 




you, 

3nT, you, 

3tp3*, 33131 , uvhtsi, of 

you, your, yours, 

3TU ( 331 ) §, to you, 

3BT (33T) §, you, 

(3TP) 3, f, &c„ from, 
by, you, 

" 3 W U3, on you. 
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Third Person, ©b, ‘he/ ‘she, ‘it . 



Singular . 

JPlnral. 

N. 

©u, yhtj; v>in, he, she, it. 

they. 

I. 

§b, €b, fu (§h) 

©?>Y, @?>j (€st) ?>, they. 


he, Se c.. 

• 

1 

G. 

§B (@K, b*», of him. 

(^B*) of them, their 


his, &c.. 

i theirs. 

D. 

§B (©*, €*) g, to him. 

§bt (^bt) g, to them. 

Ac. 

§b(§k, €k) g, him, Sec. 

©Bt (€b/) g, them. 

Ab. 

, §b(§k, s, &c. 

1 §7>t (^Bi) 3 &c., from. 


from, by, him, 

by, them. 


L. §k( € fOuB, on him, Sec. ©b* (€?>*) ub, on them. 

58. The Genitive sing, and pi. of the first and 
second personal pronouns are used as pronominal 
adjectives, and are inflected to agree with the govern- 
ing noun exactly as the Genitive suffix B 1 is. (§28) 
Thus ; 

kb* us, ‘my son.’ 

kb us, ‘my sons’. 

k^bw* (or kb) U3* g, 6 to my sons.’ 

kb! xft, ‘my daughter.’ 

kbIw rftw, ‘my daughters.’ 

Ksiw* xftw §, ‘to my daughters.’ 

And so with and 33^. 

59. The verb to, ‘to go/ is irregular in the 
formation of its Perfect participle, making famn or 
Blfew, ‘went/ which is inflected to hvb in the masc. pi., 
and to avsl and arelw in the fem. sing, and pi. res- 
pectively. 

* * * * * 

NOTE 

60. The true Nom. sing, of the 1st pers, pronoun is not 
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vr but 7J& or from the Sanskrit »id or >*um; and vf, which is 
derived from the Sanskrit Instrumental case hup through the 
Prakrit is both in Panjdbi and in Hindi the Instrumental 
only. The form 73&- is frequently met with in Hindi and Panjabi 
poetry, and in the Dogar dialect of Panjabi, which prevails in 
a northern direction from Lahore it is still used colloquially in 
the Norn., and has been transferred to the Instrumental as 
well. Elsewhere it has been entirely superseded by the old Ins- 
trumental vl\ and must be regarded as, for practical purposes, 
obsolete.* Examples from the Janam Sakh ; are; fen* 

‘I wander about as an udasit* ; ^ -r\ u? - 0 -fann 

'mother I am satiated.* 


61. In the central Panj^b w and 3m are used in the 

Nominative ; as, w wm vft iu ‘come let us toQ and 

see ; w 1 3<r> § tv, tv, anft uVAs I gaze on you I remain 

nappy I do not remember to have heard this in the Ludhiana 
district, where in the Norn. »mT and 3tft= are universally used. 

62. An uninflected form, not unfrequently heard in the 
villages, more especially in the Malwi dialect, is wnfl, 'we ' 'us * 

Ii tS ^ S 'we ed b ,n a " tHe ? aSeS ° f the Thus; 

" e have come from the Malwi region’; fe, ^ 

T,3 3* wljs, ‘m our country ever y bo d y wears this Kes% ■ ^ 

‘ We mUSt Start ear 'T in «ie corning’; W ^ w 
HTHia). we will come of our own accord*; wr yft & ^ 'j / we) 

^t ^s y ’t. dViCe; Ht ” ' a WOrd 0f couns el'; §; -towns’; 

. , 63 * * n the Dat - and Acc. pi. umt £ and are used on 

and CaStera border o f the province for mg andV* respective!; 
and sometimes we hear these forms in the Ludhiana district. 

*Cf Beames ii. 302. 303. J. Newton §77 ~ 

t A class of Hindu fakeers. 

* Ihe long hair worn by the Sikhs 


as a badge of their sect. 
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64. In the M£njhd dialect 3 n is an alternative form for 
the oblique cases 2nd pers. sing.; as, 3^ fe?> 33 ^3^, 'you were 
obstinate that day/ 

65. The Instr. case sometimes employs 3 affixed to the 

oblique form of the 2nd pers. making §£, and occasionally ^ is 
used as in the Norm; e.g. 3 vi § TOt/why did you regard 

me as a stranger ?’ f rtl friw f>m ‘you have been very 

slothful/ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Object in the Nom. or the Acc. case. — 
Use of the Instr. case. — Construction of 
the Perfect Tenses of Transitive Verbs. 


66. The object of the verb is put in the 
Accusative or the Nominative case. Sometimes it is a 
matter of indifference which is selected, but more 
frequently one or other is to be preferred, and very 
often one alone is admissible. It is impossible to give 
any rules on this subject that are universally applicable. 
Only long experience acquired by reading, speaking, 
and listening, can enable the foreigner to acquire 
facility in the use of these two forms. The general 
principle which regulates their use is concisely stated 
by Kellogg in his Hindi grammar (p. 397) as follows : 
“When it is desired to emphasize the object as specific 
and individual the Accusative with ?> must be used ; 
otherwise the Nominative form is to be preferred.” 

67. Modifying this general principle, observe : — 

(1) In the case of nouns denoting persons the 

Accusative commonly has the preference. Ex. "pfei 
ffi-o vffl-aT § ?), ‘Sadda Singh is looking for the 

coolies’; fun & us §s § vnse* f), ‘Sadda Singh’s 
son is beating your brother’ ; u^3 usT WTO § 

‘the pandit teaches Lalu.’ 

Yet even when the object is a person, if it be the 
purpose of the speaker to present it indefinitely the 
Nominative is often used. Thus, in the first of the 

three examples just given, if we wish to say that Sadda 



Sin ah. is in search of coolies, but without having any 
special ones in mind, we might employ the Nominative, 

and say ffcn ^ ‘ Sadda ™ ^ 

for coolies ’ In the other two exmples given, this 

would be inadmissible, because the objects, your 

brother’ and ‘Laid,’ are necessarily definite and 

specific, and must be put in the Accusative case. 

Owing to this idea of indefiniteness attaching to an 

object in the Nominative case, it will be found, I 

think, that generally when it is used, the noun, if 

denoting a person, is plural, or is preceded by fisa, ‘a, 

or an indefinite pronoun. 

(2) If the object be an irrational creature, a 

material object, or an abstraction, the Nominative has 
the preference. Ex. Mufi at 9, ‘the gardener is 

planting shrubs’; hu? fin 9, Laid is grazing 

sheep’ ; vf hTrt w£*r> ah ‘I hear your words.’ 

Here again the general principle above stated 
may be applied, and if it be designed to give some 
emphasis to the object, or to present it more definitely, 
we shall put it in the Accusative case. ^ Thus, taking 
the first of the above examples ; f s ‘the 

gardener is planting shrubs,’ but >PkI § ttQ & tJ, 

‘the gardener is planting the shrubs, i. e., some 
paiticular shrubs previously mentioned or known. It 
will be seen therefore that the Accusative case in 
some measure supplies the place of the definite article 


in Panjhbi. 

(3) When the object of the verb occurs in proxi- 
mity to a noun or pronoun in the Dative case the 
former is frequently expressed in the Nominative, simply 
to avoid the recurrence of the suffix §. Hence many 

verbs which, besides their direot object, take also an 
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indirect one in the Dative, require that the former 
be put in the Nominative ; e. g., €H3 t , ‘to tell/ §3^, 
‘to give/ to show/ are followed by a direct 

object denoting the thing told, given, or shown, and 
an indirect object in the Dative denoting the person to 
whom it is told, given, or shown. The former is put 
in the Nominative case. 


68. After all has been said it must still be 
confessed that these rules are useful only as a guide to 
the general usage of the language, not for universal 
application. Panjabi inclines on the whole, more X 
think than Hindi, to the use of the Nominative 
case. The Panjhbi villager has as a rule a rooted 
antipathy to all forms of unnecessary exertion, and 
consequently is averse to using the Accusative, which 
is the longer form, when he can use the Nominative, 
which is the shorter. Hence his language shows a 
preference for the latter. 

69 . Transitive verbs are peculiar in those 
tenses which are formed from the Perfect participle 
(Group II § 52), and in order to use them correctly 
the following three rules must be carefully observed. 


(1) The subject is put in the Instrumental 

case, not in the N ominative. Ex. vpsft ^ fee? CTfew 
H, ‘the gardener has planted a shrub’; ^ § 

^131 th ‘he has fed the bullocks gram/ 

(2) If the object is in the Accusative case, 
whether masculine or feminine, singular or plural, the 


verb is always 
person masculine singular, without reference to the 

person, gender, or number of the subject. 


expressed in the form of the third 
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Ex. >}* -h tra § 9, ‘I liave called the coolie/ 

yhtiT -HtT 3 § 'Hrfe»n 9/we have called the coolie/ 

3 * § *h few 9, ‘you have called the coolies/ 

3 Tn v^cn § wfew 9 /you have called the coolies/ 
% ofalw § w-few 9 /he has called the girls/ 

^ § TV"fev>n 9 /they have called the girl/ 

'sr4\ § vi§ § vpfew 9/the old woman has beaten the 
boy / 

( 3 ) If however the object is in the Nominative 
case the verb agrees with it in gender and number. 
Thus, taking ‘to write/ as an example; 


i 









arz> 



•i 

rtpc 


nr? 



<ifr> <XP> 



g 

<7* 

• I 

<tpn 


g 

(7* 

c£ 

yo 

op» 




Examples. 

fif<* -MH 3 oi fofew 9, ‘I have written a book/ 
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3H* € xm'rjof fprQ <j?>, ‘you have written two books.’ 

§zj feat fsnsl f), ‘he has written a letter.’ 

ft* ^ fi§3b>n feubw U7>, ‘I have written two letters.’ 

xrot § ? otb zr^, ‘the gardener has planted two 

shrubs 7 .* 

70. In speaking of a person of rank, or of any 

one to whom it is desired to show respect the verb 
should be put in the plural, even though the subject 
be singular. In the same circumstances the plural of 
the personal pronoun is used. Ex. vnftru ws tjt> 9 

‘the sardar sahib has come’; zszra fr vh^h tjt>, ‘he has 
come from Lahore.’ Very commonly the plural of the 
first and second persons is used for the singular. Ex. 
v>raT aiu Yuftra zn, ‘I am reading the Granth 9 ; j* 3 hV 
%3ula fi*, ‘you are very wealthy,’ lit., ‘a great rich man.’ 

71. When a noun has two qualifying adjuncts, 
one of which is an adjective, and the other a word in 
the Genitive case, the latter comes first ; as, vial vnal 
xh!?>, ‘all my land.’ 

72. Usually adverbs stand immediately before 
the words they qualify ; as vr tx& wfew zjt, ‘I have just 
come.’ If there are two adverbs, or an adverb and 
an adverbial clause, the one which is emphatic stands 
closest to the qualified word ; as, vr fus 3 v>Tfl wfew zn, 
‘I have come from the village today 9 ; vr v>Tr fxf s 3 
v>nfev>p zfi,‘I have come from the village today.’ 

mm m ms £ * * 

* Note that these rules apply to transitive verbs only. Others take 
the subject in the Nominative case and agree with it in gender and 
number. 

t The term yf if u q commonly used with as a mark of respect, 

just as we speak of the ‘Holy Bible,* and the Muhammadans, of the 
‘Quran Sharif:' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Indefinite Perfect. — Suppression of — Ex- 
ceptions. — Demonstrative Pronouns. — 

Negative Sentences. 

73 # The Indefinite Perfect is the simple parti- 
ciple form without an auxiliary, and is conjugated like 
the Present Perfect, (§ 54). It represents the action as 
complete but without reference to any definite time. 
Ex. nfcura 5 fieoi *33l ‘the goldsmith made a 

bracelet.’ 

, ‘he made ten bracelets.’ 

>C vnfl ‘I came today. 5 

‘she came yesterday’.* 

This tense is very frequently used for the Pre- 
sent Perfect, and must be translated accordingly; as, 
>c ui ‘I have just come,’ lit., ‘I just now 

came.’ 

74. The Instrumental case is often expressed 
without the suffix the noun or pronoun being simply 
put in the oblique form; as ‘Bala said’ 

qfsnp, ‘he asked.’ Nouns that are not inflected in 

the Instrumental case appear in the Nominative form; 
as, -u fll v>nf«v>n, ‘the pandit said,’ but it must be 
borne in mind that the word U33 here is in reality in 
the Instrumental case, though not appearing to be 
so. j* 

*Iq the last two examples the time is definite. This is due however 
not to the teuse of the verb, but to the notes of time supplied by the 

words ‘today,’ and ‘yesterday.’ . . ... , 

tihe use oi the Instrumental without the suffix is met with on 
nearly every page of the Janam Sakh%. In modern books, and in the 
colloquial, however, under the influence of the Urdu language which is 
prevailing more and more widely, tliis archaic and genuine Panjabi orm 

is largely disappearing. 
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75 . To tlie rule requiring that the perfect 
tenses of transitive verbs take their subject in the In- 
strumental case, the following verbs are an exception ; 

‘to chatter/ fisre*, ‘to speak/ ‘to say/ 3531 , ‘to 
forget/ ‘to bring/ * 53 ?n, ‘to fight/ and 

generally nn 3 ^, ‘to understand,’ when no object is 
named, otherwise it is conjugated according to rule. 
Thus we may say ©u 7 >uY Tinfew, ‘he did not under- 
stand/ but §n ^ 3 ul ?>uY nvrel, ‘he did not under- 
stand what you said/ lit., ‘your word.’ 

Obs. The Verb Hra?n, when its object is in the Nomi- 
native case, must usually be translated ‘kill.’ 

76 . The Demonstrative Pronouns are, the 
Remote, §u, v*u, vhu, ‘that/ and the Proximate feu, 
‘this.’ The declension of the former has been given 
(§ 57). That of the latter corresponds to it in every res- 
pect except for the change of initial Q, to fe, and in 
the Nominative plural n. 

feu, ‘this.’ 


N. 

I. fe?>, feu (fen) 

Gr. feu (fen) ut, 

D. feu (fen) §, 

Ac. feu (fen) §, 

Ab. feu (fen) 3 , &c., 

L. fen uu. 


Singular 


Plural 


fe?Y, fe?>t 

* ' >* 7 

fe?/ ^T, 

fe<ST & 

fec5T * 

w ^ ' 

fe^T §, &C., 

fe?>t uu. 


(1) For fen the forms un and v5n are very fre- 
quently used; for fe?>, n?>, and for fe^i, 

( 2 ) Of the two Demonstratives the Instr. forms 
- * ^ 5 , fe^cannot be used with a noun. Thus we may 
say ©n >?# £ wfW ‘that boy said/ or ^ wfew, ‘he 
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said,’ but not y"-3 t &c. So also feH y§ ^ wfuun, ‘this 
boy said,’ or fe<s unfew, ‘he (this person) said,’ but fe* 

yt ^ &c., would not be admissible.* 

(3) Very commonly for feu one hears vmu, »nu, or 
wrfu. It is indeclinable in the singular. The Nominative 
plural is the same as the singular, and the Oblique 

cases make vain or wut. 

77. The Negative particles are ?>, tt*, ‘not/ and 
ttuY (Sometimes written 7T*nY, Tnftj), ‘no,’ ‘not. They 
are placed before the verb; as, Qtj <snY wfew, ‘he did 
not come,’ but when it is intended to emphasize the 
verb the negative particle follows it, or, in the peri- 
phrastic tenses, is inserted between the participle and 
the auxiliary. Ex. fo wfew woY, ‘he did not come’; ^ 

tjuY tH 9 ‘I did not see him.’ 

Obs. The subject is made emphatic by throwing it for- 
ward to occupy a position as near the verb as possible. Ex- ^ 

T called him/ but S v* s '/ called him. 

It becomes still more emphatic by being placed after the verb , 
as fu § Tffe»n which is almost equivalent to, ‘it was Kdlu 

who called him.' 

* * * * * * * 

NOTE. . _ 

78. Colloquially the Indefinite Perfect tense is used 

sometimes for the immediate future. You call to a man to 
come, and he replies, Y meaning, T am just coming, or 

you call to him to bring a thing, and he says, >T T am 

just bringing (it)'. 

79. Sometimes to the fern. sing, form the syllable is 

appended pleonastically. Ex. m\ 3 ofl=fb>n, ‘Bhai 

Bala have you loved (me) coldly ? 3" 1 fofBH oft:*) bn, 'you 

indeed have done your own (proper) work’ ; fss? @?n WT* ^ 

xn Si 'one of them having told a story of a mongoose 

said.' 

•This obrervation applies to that form of the Instr. caso of th© 

pronouns generally, whioh ©n4» In 
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80. A curious word is often heard on the lips of the 

untutored villager, which sounds like vrttf with the accent on 
the first syllable. This is an abbreviated form of >r wfw, 
'I said'. That is not what he means by it however. It in- 
troduces a statement of what passes in his mind, and may 
generally be translated, ‘I thought', or ‘I said to myself , or 
'I meant'. Thus, >w §bt thought 

your brother had probably come'; »r n Jc? T 

7 ft 3 B?n This may, according to circumstances, 

mean either, ‘I meant, attend to your work, we must start 
early in the morning’, or T was thinking (this was what was 
in my mind) you had better attend to your work, we must 
start &c.' 

81. Another peculiar form of the Indefinite Imperfect 

ends in ^ or in both the masculine ond feminine singular so 
that we have e.g. oft 3 , for ^ 3 "*, ‘did’. Ex. 3 B 3 

‘that is why you came out today' ; 3 3^ K7T 1 
‘you indeed have become a great man' ; eft tnu, ‘what 

have you earned, what have you spent ? 

lit. ‘eaten' ; §Sc?b bhbI 'he rose and ate his food.' 

This form is to be traced to the Sindhi, Gujrati and the 
dialects of Rajputana. In Sindhi the Perf. part, ends in fB^7 or 
in; w., and ■€!, /. ; as Uffi, ‘went’ = Panj. Bfkw, or m., 

and Bfft f m In Gujrati the terminations are ra, m. t ~s\; f. ; as 
S3 th, 'let go,' ‘lef t', = Panj. or ^f^7, 7 ;/., sW, /. 

Throughout Rajputana this participle ends in in. 

82. In the dialect of the Manjha frequently, and else- 

where occasionally, when the Indefinite Perfect has for its 
subject the 3rd pers. pron., the latter is placed after the verb as 
an inseparable sutfix, in the form or <75 in the singular, 

and §5 in the plural. Thus. »nfVi»n, ‘he said' ; 

wfawi, ‘they said'. Ex. f S 3 H, ‘he replied'; 

»H3>ft ^B »prB»n »nfB orfb^w, ‘the man came again, on coming he 
said' ; mfe oft 3 H, ‘on going he gave his benediction' ; 

> 5 Crfir»rT ‘he minded what was said' ; ^ 7iJF; they 

sent (him) with them' ; § 3 B f^ 3 '^, ‘they replied’; 3 * fcj «dl 3 > oft 3 
‘then they had this dispute.’ 

Beames (iii. 149) calls in question this explanation of the 
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suffix, and refers it to the Sanskrit substantive verb wr, so that 
— Skr. fs3 fp3. "The grammarians,*’ he says, "suppose that 
is in some way a metathesis of us nc k'lta . The Instru- 
mental however of uh is not us ne, but un. Us ne is Hindi, and 
it would hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a 
pure dialectic type like this. Moreover in the 1st plural we 
have such expressions as TP, which is evidently khande son 
for asa= asmhh /* 

What bearing the last example given has upon this ques- 
tion it is difficult to see. TP is the Past Imp. formed 

regularly from the Imperfect participle with the auxiliary TP, 
which latter doubtless is derived from the Sanskrit root asa, 
as Beames says. If he means that = cft3T tp or tp he 

is clearly mistaken because it is never used for the Past Perf. 
With regard to the suffix under discussion I would remark ; 

(1) While it may be conceded that §t? £ is not a true 
Panjabi form of the Instrumental, and are, no less than 
&?>, as in the following example from the J anam Sakh'i ; ©h 

ora ‘he rose and ate his food/ so that is not a 

metathesis for £ ofer, but for ©h or ofe*. 

(2) That is not analogous to TP is clear from the 

fact that when these suffixes are used no other subject is ever 
expressed with the verb. Thus, we may say oft3H, ‘he did', but 
never sfisH or hth Fh p ^ which would make no sense. On 

the other hand, with tp a subject would be expressed as a 
matter of course. 

(3) This form being confined, as has been said, to the 
Indef. Perf. an auxiliary of any kind would be out of place, 
and we cannot therefore suppose that is an auxiliary as TP is 
in the other example cited. 

(4) The explanation given by Beames does not account 

for the suffix in the plural, which is undoubtedly an abbrevia- 
ted form of or and furnishes a strict analogy to the 

singular form €th. 

83. As illustrating the omission of the Instrumental 
case sign a few examples are given from the Janam Sakh’i , 
where, as has been stated, this construction is exceedingly com- 
mon. tp ‘when the brahman opened (his) eyes* ; 
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Tft <rrg ^fbw, ‘the Guru said* ; fi* §fsrw, ‘I Bala did obei- 

sance' ; faH £§ *rua Pg3t # '(he) who brought me word' ; >3vn utut 
■wx|-$ 'Qfcw § ‘AmmaQ Bibi sent congratulations to her 

father's house' ; vri s3T?ft ‘someone has slan- 

dered me.' 

In the Braj dialect of Hindi also the case sign is often 
omitted in poetry, and less frequently in prose. In the Old 
Baiswari, the language of the Kamayan, this sign does not exist, 
the noun being put, as in Panjabi, when ^ is omitted, in the 
oblique form simply. * 


Kellogg§488,554. 



Plur. Sing. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Past Imperfect and Past Perfect tenses. — Pro- 
nouns. — Relative Sentences. 


84. The third pair of participial tenses consists of 
the j Past Imperfect and the Past Perfect. They are 
formed by adding to the Imperfect and Perfect parti- 
ciples respectively the past tense of the substantive 
verb. The first represents an act as incomplete or in 
progress at some past time ; as, fib ‘I was 

reading.’ It also denotes past customary or habitual 
action ; as, >i 4 3*3 rt, ‘I used to go daily,’ lit., C I 
was going daily.’ The second corresponds to the Latin 
pluperfect, and represents an action as having occurred 
previously to some past event. Its use as a simple 
preterite however, like the Indef. Perf. , is almost 
equally common. Thus uf3Y>P "rib ‘I had read, or C I 
read.’ Their conjugation corresponds to that of the 
two present tenses, and is as follows . 


Past Imperfect. 

TT,‘I was coming.’ 


Masculine. 
f 1 . VF TP, 

^ 2. 3 TP, 

L 3. TP, 

( 1. YMKf »P§^ H, 

2 . 

3. fi, - 


Feminine . 
Y»nt^ Hi. 

3 yft, 

Tft, 

yhtiT w^eh>P fih>p, 

3Tff y>p© 1 ^1yht hIvmt, 


Plur. Siug. 
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Past Perfect. 

>r ‘I had come/ ‘came/ 


Masculine. 

! 1. 'H 1, vn, 

2. h vnife»rt vn, 

3. ©u v>nfH»n w, 
1. wrf wi? r, 

2. brT 
3. vxr§ H, 


Feminine . 
vl 4 vxreT hI, 

wel h1, 

VHKf v>offiv>fr 

bhT »n^]v>n yfhMT, 

YHTstw ritnit. 


Ods. In the construction of the periphrastic tenses any of 
the various forms of the substantive verb may be used as auxi- 
liaries. 


85. In the following Table of pronouns note ; 

(1) The Obi. cases of ‘who/ ‘which/ h, ‘that./ 
and irs, ‘who/ ‘what/ are formed precisely like those 
of fed, ‘this/ but with the letters 3 , and oj prefixed. 

(2) The Obi. cases sing, of 9b\ 9 ‘someone’, ‘any- 
one/ differ from those of only (a) in the adding of 
the suffix and (6) in lacking the form in u. -The 
Plural which is rarely used except in the Nom. case, 
is identical with | the singular, or takes the form of the 
Obi. cases plural of Ss. 
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Prox. 

Demonstr. 

Rem. 

Demonstr. 

Relative. 



feu, ‘this’.* 

Qu, ‘that’.* 

‘ who’ /which. * 


N. 

feu. 

Qu , »ro, vhu. 



• 

fe?5, feu (few) 
% ' 

Qt> 3 §u 

(t*0 

fe?5, felU (feH) 

1 • 

G. 

feu (fen) 

§U fei) 

feu (fen) u*» 

1 

•if 

D. 

feu (fen) 

^ [§> 
fu (fel, fel) 

feu (fen) &, 


Ac. 

feu (fen) §, 

§U (§B, fel) 

feu (few) S, 

j 

Ab. 

feu (fen) ■§, 

f. - [3, 

Qu (§h, Qri) 

feu (ftra) §, 


L. i 

i few -uu. 

On (^b) vu. 

fen >4U, 


N. 


■^u. 



I. 

fe^V - , fe?5* 3, 

(€- 

fe^T, fe?5T 

i 

i « 

G. 

fe^T 

«# 

75i) 75, 

^75t (€*t) *n. 

fe?5T ^1, 

1 ^ 

s; 

D. 

fe?>r 

1*5* (€*$*) f> 

fe?U 

Ac. 

. fe?>* §, 

^75T (^7>t) g, 

ftTST §, 


Ab 

. fe?)T H, 

g 

1*5* (€*5*) 3, 

fe^ §, 


Li. 

fe?>T XIB. 

©7>r (€^i) TJU. 

fe?5* -yg. 


* The declension of the Demonstratives is repeated here in order 
to bring this series of pronouns into one view for convenience of refer- 
ence and comparison* 


Correlative . 


Interrogative . 


Indefinite. 




‘that’, &c.i* 


3s, ‘who, what’, 
‘which’. 


n. 


f37>, feu (f3R) 7>, j fe?>, feu (fen) ^ 


fet J (fen) 
feu (fen) § 
feu (fen) 
feu (fen) 3, 
fen -uu. 


feu (fen) u -1 , 
feu (fen) §, 
feu (fen) S, 
feu (fen) §, 


, ‘someone’, 


‘anyone’. 


, fen 


fen u"*, 
fen §, 
fen §, 
fen §, 
fen -yu. 


n. 


f3^‘, f3?n 

f3<5T UT, 

f37ST §, 
f3?5T §, 

f3<fi yB. 


5r, isst n. 


fe?H 
* 7 

fe?>T &, 

•i — ^ 

fe?)T & 

^ S' 


T^<JT 3, 
fe?5T VU, 


fe^flS fen (fe?ST) 

fen vfe^) ^ T , 
fen (fe?5T) g, 
fen (fe?>T) g, 
fen (fe v i) §, 

feE (fe^T) ug 


t The Correlative might be defined as '1', 'you', *he' 'she' 'it' 'that' 
according as the antecedent is the person speaking! 'the person' spoken 

notallow o°f n i e t"h s . oznethiD 8 English idiom® however of ten P does 

not allow ol its being translated at all. 
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86. With reference to the pronouns observe; 

(1) An alternative and very common form of the 
Relative is or flU3 T , and of the Interrogative 

fo?u3'» or sra3*». These are declined like (§ 41). 

(2) The Remote Demonstrative often takes the 
place of the Correlative, and on the other hand the 
Correlative is in some districts used in the Obi. cases 
for the Remote Demonstrative. 

(3) The termination ^ of the Obi. cases of is 

liable to be changed to h), making, Instr., fWri] ; 

Gen., fbrcft &c. 

(4) The Indefinite pronoun must be translated 
‘someone’, ‘anyone’, or ‘some’, ‘any’, according as it is 
used personally or in connection with a noun, or in a 

positive or negative sentence. 

Ex. sth! v>nfs»n fi, ‘semeone has come.’ 

wfew f}, ‘some man has come.’ 

?>uT wfisw 6, ‘no one (not anyone) has 
come’. 

3^1 v>nH, ‘none came.’ 

?>u Y" wfew*, ‘no (not any) man 

came.’ 

fcifi $ uia T43 tCfHW, ‘(in) the house of a 

certain (some) brahman a son was bom.’ 
When placed before a proper name it is equivalent 
to ‘a certain,’ ‘someone of the name of,’ &c.,aSj gryj 
wfenr* ‘a certain Ram D4s has come’ ; fen 
fotfi H3 fnn ^ \ug €, ‘this is the house of someone of the 
name of Sant Singh.’ Repeated in successive clauses it 
must be rendered, ‘one ...another,’ pi. so me... others.’ 
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Ex. <Th^ f) irel fl, ‘one laughs, another 

weeps/ 

ut> ^rs) n?>, ‘some wake, others 

sleep/ 

87. A relative sentence is constructed of two 
clauses, ( a ) the Protasis which consists of the Relative 
pronoun and its predicate, and ( b ) the Apodosis , which 
contains the main thought, and consists of the Correla- 
tive or Demonstrative and its predicate. In general 
the protasis, as its name indicates, stands first. Ex. 
ri hi < 3 rft <J77 in v>mT zjt, ‘we obey what the Guru 

says/ lit., ‘what the Guru says that we obey’ ; fRUHf 

vMTfevM-r yft fife ‘(the man) who came 

yesterday is the accountant of the village/ Two 
constructions of the sentence will commonly be met 
with. 

(1) If the antecedent is a pronoun it precedes the 
Relative, and in the apodosis the Correlative is very 
commonly unexpressed. Thus, vr R ^ -Otb yft 

thhi^t tjt, ‘I who was the son of a king am now 
asking for alms’ ; or we may say vt‘ r bir us r1 h 
f#fs»u rhir - * ut, ‘I who was the son of a king, I am now 
asking for alms/ 

(z) If the antecedent is a noun it is usually placed 
after the Relative ; as, r 33 nTen 331 f) vi R^e* n*, ‘I 
know the disease that is within you,’ lit., ‘what disease 
is within you, that I know’ ; w3 au3 ubu ■§§ yft ©n 

Bfne tjt>, ‘the men who were seated by me 
live in Kartdrpur/ 

If the antecedent is limited by a Demonstrative 
pronoun however, we may adopt either of the above 
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constructions, though. (2) is usually to be preferred. In 
either case the Correlative is generally omitted. 

Ex. vxg f\ j xuhisIw B, ‘that boy who is 

> 

van ^ ) selling boiled grain.’ 

wro ftraal slvft Bsel 3 3, ‘that woman who 

is speaking is my sister. 

* + * * m * 


NOTE. 

88. The Correlative occasionally is used in the Nona, case 
for the Demonstrative ; as, »i?in vfts h 3F§ : 3b>n U?> ri <s??^3bwi ?>nT, 
‘such songs those (women) sing who are not of good family.’ 

89. In the J an'im Sakhi 3 occurs as the Nom. pi. of the 
Correlative. This form prevails widely in the dialects of Hindf 
as, e. g., Braj, Garhwlaf, Old Baiswarf, Avadhf. and Bhojptirl.* 

90. In the Malwa dialect and elsewhere 3 is often substi- 

tuted for h in tbe Obi. cases of the pronouns, and this form is 
frequently met with in the J an ant Sakhi. Ex. 3 ©3 <3133 

zthvf, ‘you must have been a young man at that time’ ; 
fe3 ‘for this reason’ : W3 ^ , ‘at this time’ ; ws 3n svgftvjp 

33 3ifi van ‘in this respect indeed the rule of the English is 
very excellent’ ; fo j3 or farel ‘in some direction" ; fvu fc?3 

v*t%, of what use will this be' ? Peu 3 ?T33T 3 h fo?3 

3^?* o?3 3, ‘this human soul which dances about in existence 

•Kellogg, Table xi. 
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to what (musical) measure does it dance'? -f PScft 1 few, 

‘he has gone in no direction', ‘no where'. 

91 . In the Nom. is sometimes used for ^ as, BriV 
?n s re, ‘do not be in the least anxious', lit., ‘do not you 
do any counting.' 

tThe soul is said to pass through 8,400,000 transmigrations or 
modes of existence before being finally absorbed in Brahm, the im- 
personal being of whom the world and the universe are the passing 
manifestations. To undergo these transmigrations is metaphorically 
described as ‘dancing about,' and the purport of the question is, what 
is the cause of the soul's doing so ? 


Table II. Pronominal Adjectivies. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Pronominal Adjectives. — The Direct Construction. 

92 Corresponding to the series of pronouns given 
in the last Chapter is a series of pronominal adjectives 
which are formed from the same bases, viz., for the 
Demonstrative fs and for the Relative h, for the 
Correlative 3 , and for the Interrogative and Indefinite 
It will greatly assist the memory in learning these 
if a careful comparison is made of Tables I and II. 

93. Observe ; 

( 1 ) The following changes of spelling are liable to 

occur ; (a) in the Prox. Dem., fs to ™ or h, and ( b ) 
in the Rem, Dem., © to thus making h 3 ?>t, 

v* ?n, -e ?n, nio-r, v>Tai, £-31, So also 

( c ) in f 3TJi, fo?o-r, fgfe-t, we may substitute s for 

fe, and write hVt, 3 <n, s'Vn 

( 2 ) The forms in this Table are all declined like 
fefei (§ 41). 

(3) . The pron. a,dj. of size also assume the forms 

which are indeclinable. 

(4) The pron. adj. may all be used as adverbs to 
qualify adjectives and verbs, in which case they will 
be translated in accordance with English idiom. Ex. 

*h ?>i cs^t, ‘so small as this’, lit., ‘so much small as this’; 
>w * n aa^, ‘so bitter’ ; f as* wvn,, ‘as long as’; focai 

‘how high ; §?> 3 § fsfsi Hifew, ‘how much did he 
beat you V 

(5) The pron. adj. of quantity are frequently used 

also to denote size., as §0 vir?>lr vii, ‘that stick was 

as large as this’, lit., ‘as much as this.’ 
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(6) The Rem. Dem. often takes the place of the 
Correlative. 

(7) The use of the Relatives and Correlatives has 
been sufficiently illustrated in the last Chapter. What 
was there said of pronouns applies equally to proncmi- 
nals. 

(8) The Interrogative and Indefinite are alike in 
form. The following examples illustrate their use. 

I ‘how much grain was there in his 
1 house ?’ 

‘there was ever so much grain in 
his house.’ 

i ‘how many men are sitting at the 
door V 

‘ever so many men are sitting at 
the door.’ 

‘how high a hill is that V 

‘what a high hill (how high a hill) 
that is.’ 

‘what kind of a man is he. V 
; ‘what a man he is.’ 

‘how deep water is this.?’ 

| ‘what deep water this is.’ 

94. The subject of a sentence may be omitted 

when it can be supplied from the context, or is indica- 
ted by the form of the verb Ex. feu 3oV siel 

v>i3^ul 0, ‘This is not a child, (it) is some incarnation.’ 

95. The verbs ‘to eat,’ and ‘to drink,’ 

are irregular in the formation of the Perfect participle, 
the former making uttu or and the latter uIbt. 

c?u^ T , ‘to do,’ and ‘to wash,’ have each two forms 




f<5?3T 


HQ V&3 -H7TU 


-v 


133 U3, 


^u fs?7n §TVr 

fam wuvfi u, 


fun fcfui uup ws) 
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of the Perfect participle, one regular and the other 
irrgular. Thus, from o?3?>i is derived ccfawr or cftsi, and 
from -q^y. qfew or 1331. The inflection in all cases is 

regular throughout ; e. g., m" dish <1 drank 

water’ ; -fi'- ‘I drank buttermilk’ ; q§, 

‘he washed the clothes.’ 

96 . After verbs of speaking, and those which 
denote an operation of the mind, such as thinking, 
wishing, fearing, &c., the direct construction (oratio 
recta) is generally preferred to the indirect (oratio 
obliqua), and indeed often it is indispensable. The 
student should carefully note this if he, wishes to 
use language that will be intelligible to the people. 
The dependent clause which expresses the thing 
spoken, wished & c., is connected with the principle 
verb by the conjunction far, or 3^1, ‘that,’ which 
however is not always expressed. 

Ex. qfenn vigi n, ‘he said his name was 

Tidiu.’ 

^ nfew nl 3 "el oh ‘Kdlu 

thought he was very wise.’ 

ti, ‘Rai Buldr admonished his father 
that his child was very noble.’ 

>r b-rT 3U3 fus >*"*£, T asked what 

village he had come from.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Pronominal Adjectives. — Interrogative Sentences. 

Ellipsis of the Substantive Verb. 


97. Resides the series given in Table II, the 
following are also used as pronominal adjectives : — 

Oefinite. 


fsof, one, a, an, 

^v>p, another, the 

other, 

UB, every, 

BBoi, every, every one. 


RBR , 

FPB1, 
Indefinite. 




i 

y all, the whole 

l 


cJB, 

oBR, 

BU3, 

RBB 1 « 
^RBs 

"Q3 1 , 


X other, more. 

J 

1 


J 


1 


y m uc h , enou gli 
• too much. 


fo?S, 

c*u. 


I some, any, 
y something, 
j anything. 

J 


J 


i a little, little, 

\ too little . 41 
a few, one here and 
there . j' i 

Interogative. 


•aiRT. some. 

oinl, several, a number. 
YXTSct, more than one, se- 
veral, many, 
an, enough. 


faw, oft, 4 what 5 ? (also In- j s, ‘how many’ ? 
definite, ‘what’). I 

*It is curious that the Hindustani and Panjabi have no distinct 
phrases to exp; ess ‘too much/ 'too little/ ‘too large’ &c. Consequently 
when native school boys learn Erglish they always find these expres- 
sions a stumbling block, and understanding ‘too’ to mean ‘very* they 
say, ‘I am feeling too sick today/ ‘this orange is too sweet,’ i, e., ‘very 
sweet / 

f Generally repeated, 2^^. 
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Miscell a neous. 


^an?n, ] ‘of another family’ 

L or ‘connection,’ be- 
xiB^cn, J longing to another.’ 
‘strange,’ foreign.’ i 
of, ‘and other,’ ‘etcetera.’ 


TJK 133 , \ ‘like us,’ 

W33, I like ° f US 

hvp 33 , ‘like you,’ ‘the 
of you.’ 


‘the 

like 


(1) All these may also be used substantively 

except Tra and hh. The former is always followed by 
a noun ; as, ‘at every time,’ ‘always.’ The 

latter is used ( a ) alone as an interjection = ‘enough !’, 
‘stop!’ or ( b ) in the predicate to qualify a noun or 
prononn expressed or understood ; as fteu D, ‘this is 
enough’ ; f), ‘it is enough,’ or (c) before the impera- 

tive of o ‘to do.’ This will be noted under the 
head of compound verbs. 

(2) gu3 and under their various forms must, 

in the plural, be translated ‘many’, ‘few’, & c , but they 
are often employed as adverbs, meaning £ very,’ ‘a 
little’ ; as, U33 § 31 , ‘very bitter,’ fag U 3 T D, ‘my 

head aches a little,’ ‘very little.’ 

(3) When used to qualify a noun c*g is generally 
used with reference to those things that are measured 
by quantity , while iss] is used with reference to those 
that are measured by number 

Ex. vi<fu. ‘some man,’ any man.’ 

ot! ■uaB, ‘some house/ ‘any house/ 
c*g xnsl, ‘some water/ ‘any water.’ 

‘some grain,’ ‘any grain.’ 

This rule is not invariable however, ^g being 
sometimes used as the plural of ; as fe?> 

‘when some days passed ; 3 ? glvfhtfi h5>ht ‘some 
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women were sitting.’ And on the other hand ixBft is 
used where we should expect to find as, srel fenvi 
‘no learning’ ; cffil traa 7>dV> ‘no information.’ 
When is repeated in successive clauses it signifies 

‘one thing... another thing.’ Ex. offn^T fit yhh 

c?3, ‘one was saying one thing, and another, an- 
other thing.’ >f 3s wfyw sfiT nufunn, ‘I said 

and you said another.’ 

(4) hw is seldom used in the singular. If differs 

from in that it always relates to number, never to 
quantity . If differs from in that ’ in its use there 
is always a reference to a definite total previously men- 
tioned or understood. If, e.g., we say v>revft w- 

77?>, ‘some men have come,’ the word stfil is wholly 
indefinite, and means any men whatsoever, but when 
we say »>n^vft u?s, we mean a part of a definite 
number already understood, and must translate, ‘some 
of the men have come.’ Even in an expression like 
vnn tri#? <r?> Hifi ?>ul" -n?>, ‘some eat meat, some do 

not eat (it),’ there is an implied reference to the 
totality of mankind. 

(5) The interrogatives oft, few differ from ixs, 
feuHi, (a) in that they refer to inanimate objects only, 
while the latter may, when used adjectively refer to 
objects both animate and inanimate, and when used 
substantively, to persons only ; ( b ) oft and few are 
employed only in the singular. 

Ex. ^tj c?<5 ‘what boys are those ? 

wg* f), ‘what horse is that’ ? 

»ra nfug f), ‘what letter is this’ ? 

v>ru oft f}, ‘what is this’ ? 
fhj f), ‘who is that’ ? 

oft wftiw, ‘what did you say’ ? 

* • • 
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(6) uh*33, v>tht 33 are always used in a depre- 
ciatory sense, as in the corresponding English colloquial 
phrase, ‘the like of me.’ 

(7) All the pronominals in this list that end in v>n 
are declined like fifsp (§ 41). 

(8) <Jc3, in the Obi. cases sing, are unin- 
flected. In the pi. they insert ?> before the oblique 

terminations, and are all declined on one model as 
follows ; 

7 ' 


Masculine. 

N. fee*, 

I. f 

Obi. f^75i & c .. 


F eminine 


. ^T, § & C . 

In the plural ffes? means ‘some’ or one class,’ but 
is only used, I believe, when there are successive 
clauses beginning ‘some... some’ ; e. g. ftf a el g vl‘e n<s 

_ ‘some drink spirits, some eat" opium.’ 

and Hg are sometimes used in the uninflected form 
throughout. 

(9) Of &c., the oblique form is orm, mak- 
ing 4 of something,’ of anything,’ ooh §, ‘to 

something,’ ’to anything,’ & c . 

(10) c?h), and are used in the plural 

only, and make c?stv>fi, w^oit, and in the Obi. 

cases. 


V . ^ ° r makes spu, sph in the Ob] 

Thus^ 011 ^^ 0 an< ^ ^ ative ^ave special idioma 


cases.* 
c uses. 


<^u ‘of what (material) V feu spu 
‘ of what material is this cloth V spo el, in 


short, ; 


Ihc Nominative has disappeared from 
IQ the Old. Baiswari and the KlVVai; as y\~ 
destroyed ?’ Kellogg. § 552. b. and T^ble XII. 


Panjabi, but occurs 
what have I 
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§, ‘for what (purpose, reason) V ‘why V 3 rft s o*t<j § 

‘why did you come V ‘for what (purpose) did you 
come V 

(12) nu, ntioi, Tran, nun, 3*^1, htt, and § are indec- 
linable. nun is used in the singular only. 

(13) ZJT033, fc mf*33, 3vr»33, in the Obi. cases are 

UT033T, YHW331, 3W133T. 

* •• w 

(14) The remainder un3, nun, Tiggs conform to 
the rule for the declension of adjectives that end in a 
consonant (§ 44), but uu3 in the Obi. cases inserts fe 
before the final yht, making unf3VHT after the analogy 
of nouns of the first declension, first Variety. 

98 . In Panjabi there is generally nothing in the 

structure of a sentence to indicate whether it is inter- 
rogative or affirmative. In speaking, the sense is con- 
veyed by the tone of voice, but in writing it is awkward 
and often difficult to make it clear that a question is 
intended, especially since no interrogation marks are 
used. Thus, v>n§“ui U, may mean ‘some one is 

coming, 5 or ‘is any one coming’? Sometimes the mean- 
ing is made clear by the context ; at others, by the 
help of ofi or fsjnn, ‘what’? or of ufn, ‘well,’ placed at 
the beginning of the sentence. 

Ex. oil ©u uul t), ‘has he read the book’? 

— >j * 

feu 33* 3U^§ ‘is this your brother’.? 

These terms are seldom used in conversation 
however, and in writing are to be avoided if the sense 
can be made clear without them. 

99 . Very frequently in a negative sentence, 
and sometimes in a positive one an ellipsis occurs of 
the substantive verb in the present tense ; as, uie fee 

ttoT, ‘there is no one in the house.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Reflexive Pronouns. — The Intensive Particle. 

Repetition of Words. 

O 


100 . The Reflexive Pronouns are yhtu , ‘myself/ 
‘yourself,’ ‘himself, 5 ‘herself, 5 ‘itself 5 ; and yhtuh , ‘each 
other, 5 ‘one another 5 . 

vwm, ‘m 


Singular . 

N. YHTU, YHTUS YHU 4 
I. y>pu 

G. wxrart, 

D. yhtu (yhtus, nrnj3 yhtu) -s, 
Ac. yhtu (yhtus, yhtus yhtu) 

Ab. YH1U (y^US, whs yhtu) 
3, 

L. YHTU (YHTU^, YHTUS YH^u) 

u^, 

V. YHTufi$Y>P, YHIU^, 


yself 5 , &c. 

Plural. 
y>hu, whs yhtu, 

YHTUSp, YH^ufevHT 
YHTU 'ST, 

yhtu (YHTUfSYHT) 

YHTU (YHTVlfSYHT) 

YHTU (YHiufSYHi) §, 

wu (vHTursoii; U3 
YHTUfS^. 

inilected like (§ 28;, to agree 


Obs . The Genitive hhms* is 

with the qualified noun. Ex. *Ha, 'my own, (your own 

&c.,) house,' lit., ‘the house of myself/ &c. ; wu# ujg, 'my own 
houses/ &c. ; muI, ‘my own book/ <&c. - t yhym^Ryjp ‘my 

own books/ &c. 


101 . The Genitive case of yhtu is used in the 
following circumstances. 

(1> It is substituted for the Gen. of all other 
pronouns when they refer to the grammatical subject 
of the sentence. Ex. >r yhtus ^te] g rT^yht, ‘I called my 
brother,’ or ‘my own brother’ ; never >r ua ^ts! g H’fe- 
yht ; again ©<j yhtust 3vi ora^T fj t ‘he is doing his work.’ 
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If we say Qtj ^ ora^ g, it will mean some one 
else's work ; ul wu^Iymt tQuTw ‘the boys are 

reading their books. 

(2) It may be used when, though not refering to 

the grammatical subject, the reference is nevertheless 
to what is the virtual subject of the action or state 
described though that be in some other case than the 
Nom. or Instr. Ex. g fuwrai fb ‘to 

everyone his own country seems dear,’ i. e. ‘everyone 
loves his own country’ ; ferE § wu-& m?> ygg ?>uY> ‘to 
no one is there a knowledge of his own heart,’ i. e., 
£ no one knows his own heart.’ 

(3) It is used in lieu of the Genitive of the 

personal pronouns when no one in particular is intend- 
ed ; as, wus* uu vnm ‘to leave one’s own 

country is painful/ 

(4) It often follows the Genitive of the personal 

pronouns for emphasis, and must then be translated 
‘own.’ Ex. fen fiu -1 vhtu^t uin f>, ‘this is my own 
house’ ; ulna *j?>, ‘these are their 

w 

own books.’ Hut the personal pronoun is not always 
expressed, especially the first person, and then 

simply takes its place, no special emphasis being im- 
plied. Ex. 3*5^31 t), ‘my town is Taiwan*}!’ ; 

feu U 3 u, ‘this is my son.’ These two sen- 

tences, if addressed interrogatively to another, would 
mean, is your town Talwandi V ‘is this your son ?’ 

102. vhtxi is sometimes used as a respectful sub- 
stitute for 3 , in which case it takes the verb in the 
plural ; as, v*vu fanns u‘, ‘you are very wise.’ This 
usage however belongs rather to the Hindi than to the 
Panjabi language. 
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103. The reflexive nnviH is used only in the 
Nom , Gen., Dat., and Abl., cases, and is uninflected. 
When followed by fg% it sometimes takes the form 
wni. Ex., ‘the love of one another,’ ‘mutual 

love,’ v>fnnq feu or v>hm fgh, ‘among ourselves,’ ‘your- 
selves,’ &c., ‘with one another.’ 


104. The particle h] following a word gives 

emphasis to it ; as hi, ‘7,’ ‘I only’; ©?>t ft hi, or ©si 

hi ft, ‘to them ,’ ‘to them only’.; wu hi femu, wen t 

myself’; sfe hi wfe, ‘all came’; hh ?u ?5 hi, ‘with the 

hand,' ‘only with the hand,’ u 3 -> hi, ‘only a little ’ ‘a 
very little.’ 

(1) In a negative sentence it must usually be 

translated ‘even’; as, ©a tsgr hi snE, ‘he does not even 
speak. 

(2] When used with the pronouns feu, ©u and n, 
initial u is dropped, and hi alone added .to the” pronoun 
making fed], ©hi, fih>. 

105 For hi the inseparable suffix © or u is fre- 
quently employed. L 

P _ J- 1 ) ^ ma y be used («) feu, ©u, ns, makinrr 

tao fehl, ©a=@hl, qf=f,g hi ; ( b ) with verbs in the 

tern, sing.; as, ©u rifel© <soT hi, ‘she was not going,’ or 

she would not go’; (c) with some numerals, which will 
be noted liereafter, (Oil. xxvii). 

(_2) h may be used with (a) 3 , h 3> »nu, making 

©h icT’ T 5 ( , 6) ^ ° bl - CUSe3 ° f i*. making fes" 

~ ’ ( ) m ° St adverb s and postpositions that end in a 
consonant as 38, wfef, f\f-§=g H hi, urg, hi, f s fe j] • (d) 

occasionally with noons and adjoctiv.4 f J? 'J* 


~ * 


, r -. ei " y Com fIlon, y pronouuced cr 

cent s hort b i\ e Vo^e-\o 0 §Tn ar wTtb f ^ in aft h< "Th ICSCin? ° f th " /inaJ 

Hindi which is 3a a .‘ he th, eastern 

§5S» t which, is produced rq lhe srrne way Hoernle, 
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Ytfnj very commonly signifies ‘of one’s own accord’; as, 
v? g urfew ttuT 1 'H nrrQ foiwT, ‘no one sent me, I went 

myself,’ or c of my own accord.’ 

(3) Sometimes different forms of the intensive 

particle are used together ; as Y>rnj tj1, ; vr 

gm v>nui yfi, ‘I said this very thing.’ 

106. It is extremely common to repeat words 
of all classes, either (a) distributively , or {b) inten- 
sively or (c) to express the idea of the continuance of 
an act or state Instead of writing it a second time 
the figure 2 ( 3 ) is by some writers placed after the 
word that is to be repeated. This is to be read as if 
the word which it follows stood in its place. 

Examples are ; 

( а ) w*3 3 a (to be read 3*3 3*3 €? foas) 

‘different kinds of trees’; aaa wavft fi3* ^ 
f^Y^Tfew, ‘every man brought, each one, a 
little’: thh g Hia, ‘who all went to the 

nielaV t\* 3 * aaa 1 fil, ‘inside it was 

all dark.’ 

(б) vr ne ue uff5»n, ‘I told the strict truth’; fsoi 
o u~&* oph"* uu, ‘a very black snake.’ 

(c) Qjj U35f fl 3 o( we* ft, ‘he is keeping right along 
the road.’ al a w* 3I, ‘right along by the 
pond.’ 

Obs. gs ‘very little,’ ‘just a little’; 3^1 and 

‘very few,’ *j;ist a few.’ 

(1) When a word is repeated, the intensive af in- 
serted modifies the sense and we must then translate 
by ‘nothing but,’ or some similar phrase. Ex. afaw§ 
at g -R3 33 xft §3 D, ‘in the direction of the river it is 
all nothing but sand’; yaw 0 ^ 5 ? ‘this 

year we sowed nothing but wheat,’ 
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107 . When repeated in the distributive sense 

the adjectives ^Tu, ^tigr and v>fe 5 meaning ‘separate/ 
take the forms #>3 and v>ri v>fe1, respective- 
ly while instead of ‘each one his own,’ 

wnj »n>4^ is common. 

1 08. Under this head may be noted the very 
common practice of tacking on to a word another 
having a similar sound but with no separate meaning. 
The latter is generally equivalent to ‘ et cetera ,’ ‘and 
such like.’ It generally follows, but sometimes pre- 
cedes the word with which it is used. Ex. ui^ 


tj?>, ‘the horses <fcc. are all ready’; yhhI* urn wh 
7>jj\ z zfi, ‘I do not eat meat or any such stuff ’ Often 
the sense does not seem to be in any way affected, and 
the added word is due simply to a perverse fondness 
for creating a rhyming or jingling sound. Ex., xrsl 
vflsq ‘to drink water’; 3 3^1 tf, ‘are you well?’ 
uiibfi or BjVMtg], ‘a neighbour’. In these last 

the rhyming word stands first. 
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CP AFTER XV. 

Modes of expressing the idea of Possession. — Con- 
struction with: Verbs denoting to fear, 

ASK, DESIRE, TELL, SAY. FoRGE OF 

?>*» APPENDED to A SENTENCE. 


109 . There is no word in the Panjdbi language 
equivalent to the verb ‘have.’ The idea of possession 
is expressed in different ways. 

(1) By the Genitive case. 

Ex. -Hi ^ ‘I have two sons.’ 

& ShI i wdT, ‘that boy has no 

brother.’ 

vlcft 'buh flvft?> vft, ‘I had a great deal of land.’ 

(2) By the postposition or u t h, >-nn, ‘near,’ 

‘bv.’ 

*/ 

Ex. vil f~e 5? is? D, ‘I have a penknife.’ 

f 3 L^ e vph fas? vft, ‘a certain brahman 

had an ox. ’ 

©h xno 5 si uuh 1 odT, he has no horse.’ 

(3) By the Dative case. 

Ex. vf § ^sl <snT, ‘I have no fear.’ 

3 § ute i, ‘have you any pain V 
vi § f u csnT >i § ^ ^nV, ‘I have no hunger, I 
have no desire.’ 

110. With regard to these observe that to ex- 
press relationship the Genitive is always used, as in 
the first two examples given. With abstract nouns 
the Dative most commonly occurs, though there are 
occasional exceptions to this ; as vigi 9, ‘I 

have authority’; fan ^1 vww ?>uT, ‘no one has power.’ 
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For the rest no universal rule can be given, but it may- 
be stated in a general way that in speaking of small 
things in one’s immediate possession the postposition 
^H^or its equivalent u^R, mrj is most frequently used, 
the phrase meaning literally ‘by one’ or ‘near one.’ 

111. Verbs denoting to fear , to ask for , and to 

desire are construed with the Ablative of the thing or 
person feared, or of whom the request, &c., is made. 
Ex. vr 33 333** in, ‘I am afraid of you’; §?> A 33l flail, 
‘he asked me for bread’; nmT 3 m 7 >oT zjt, ‘we 

do not desire anything of you.’ 

112. With verbs denoting to tell or say the 

noun or pronoun denoting the person addressed may be 
put in the Dative case, or, as is frequently done, cons- 
trued with vjth. Ex. vr 3 § wfuv>n r 1, ‘I said to 

you’; ©?> §§ ofi wfev>n, ‘what did he say to you?’ Of 
^R^h ‘to tell’ the indirect object is sometimes cons- 
trued with v>T<jf, ‘before’; as, A^ feu afe fefl v>Tai ?>* eril, ‘I 
told no one of this matter.’ 

113. The verb ‘to ask,’ takes the person 

addressed in the Acc. or Abl. case ; as A 1 ©h § ufew or 
A" ©R U" ufew, ‘I asked him.’ 

114. The negative particle appended to a sen- 
tence converts it into a question with the expectation 
of an affirmative answer, ?n being placed after the 
verb. If a negative answer is expected the sentence 
is put in the negative form with ?>uf, between which 
and the verb tp is inserted. Ex. 3Rf v*A v>rfe ?>t, ‘you 
came only today did you not?’ 3rT ?>uT 3t you 
did not go today did you V 

******** 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Pronominal Adverbs. 

115 . In the accompanying Table if exhibited a 
series of adverbs relating to time , place, direction , 
and manner , corresponding to the series, of pronouns 
and pronominal adjectives, given in Tables I and II, 
and formed from the same bases. 

116 . With regard to these adverbs observe ; 

(1) The following changes of spelling are liable 
to occur ; (a) in the Prox. Hem., fs to >5 or •§, and 
( b ) in the Rem. Hem., Q to thus making 

&c.; also (c) for fefag, See., ©bb, See., and 

( d ) for o?e, fc?3, may be written seel, (e) The series 

Sec., are sometimes written fErfug, 

See. 

m 

(2) The forms ending in ^ (time), and u (place) 

often change those endings to ^ and u" 1 respectively ; 
as rig 1 , sf*, feu 1- , &c. 

(3) In the pronouns of Manner the forms fs%g, 

frfea, f35{g, often substitute eg or for 

making fs<g, §c|, fiRcf, f3<f, f3as, fcfcf, 

or 

(4) The interrogative fof^ has lost entirely its 

meaning of ‘how’, and is now used only as a causal, to 
denote ‘how is it V ‘why?’ except that it occurs also as 
a sort of interjection, meaning ‘how now V ‘what say 
you V as, 3* 313 ?>*?>oi g-flaon ‘then 

Guru Ncinak laughed ; he said, what say you brother 

Bdlsi.’ 

(5) For the Remote Hemonstr. of Time, which 
is wanting, the Correl. is used, or when emphasis is 
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desired, tlie Rem. Dem. of Manner which then 

means ‘at that very time/ ‘immediately.’ 

( 6 ) The series of adverbs of Manner ending in u 4 
are emphatic forms of fe©, ft?@ & c., but are also used 
(especially the He]., Correl., and Inter., Indef. ) where 
no emphasis is intended. 

( 7 ) The Rel. and the Correl. f 3 § are used 

for Hu and 3?, the corresponding adverbs of Time, in 

an emphatic sense, meaning ‘as soon as/ and ‘imme- 
diately/ 


(8) The Rel. hu is used colloquially in the apodo- 
sis for 3 U, very commonly in the intensive form; as, 

*33 §?> He h 4 faiw, ‘when he called, at that very 

time (immediately) I went/ 

( 9 ) 3 i and 3^ are idiomatically used, more espe- 
cially in the intensive form, in the sense of ‘for that 
very reason. Ex. 3* (3^ df, 3 i dl^) vf ufsnn, ‘for that 


very reason I asked/ lit., 'then I asked’; 33 Q'- ui3 

§ dfdnn, ‘that is the very reason why I sold the horse/ 

(10) The Rem. Dem. may always be used for 
the Correl. 


H 7 . In relative adverbial sentences the 
relative clause usually stands first, the apodosis bein«- 
introduced by the Correlative or Demonstrative^, 
which however is not always expreesed ; as, Hi ttu 

3i vhhV dn § 3i§, ‘when the sun came out 

we went to our work/ 

118 . In conditional sentences the protasis is 
introduced by h, Hc?3, or h,* ‘if’ ; and the apodosis by 

3i, ‘then , or 3 T > ‘indeed,’ ‘truly,’ which must however’ 
usually be left untranslated. Thus, h §aNr v^t 

us 3i umu the T tf , ‘if your eyes are paining why 
do you go out’ ? 

»a Hindi rather thau Panjdbf. but will be met with occasionally 

in Panjabi books. I do not recollect ever having heard it used in this 
sense by the villagers in conversation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Future Tenses. — Inflected Cases. — Omission 

of the Postpositions. 


119 . It was stated in § 48 that of the fifteen 
finite tenses three were formed from the root of the 
verb. Leaving for the present the participial tenses 
we turn to these. They are the Contingent Future , 
the Absolute Future , and the Imperative. The Con- 
tingent Future is formed by adding to the root, in the 
1st person singular, the syllable ywt. Thus from the 
root ‘write,’ we get ‘I write,’ ‘may write,’ 

which is conjugated as follows: 

Contingent Future. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


‘I write/ 

Singular . 

>c ftw, 

3 (fn-uT),* 


‘may write,’ &c. 

Fltiral. 

=raY feu', feid, (fefu€), 


* 


Obs . The masc. and fern, are alike. 


120 , The Absolute Future is made by adding to 
the above (except the forms in brackets) the syllable 
hu, inflected to 3! in the masc. pi , and to nfl, aUvni in 
the fern. sing, and pi. respectively, but in the 1st pers. 
pi. the added syllable is attached to the sing, instead 
of to the pi. form. The 3rd pers. sing, has some alter- 
native inflections. 

♦The forms in brackets are obsolete and will be discussed under 
the bead of the Imperative, in the Note at the end of Ch. XIX. 
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Absolute Future. 
fktfan, ‘I shall write.’ 

Masculine . Feminine . 

fetjTHiT, fktnaft, 

•S | 2 - l fWap, 3 fe^Tail, 

^ J 3 * §3 fe^an, fe-gan ©u fs^aft, fetiar, 

l ftsvaj, fog, fog, 

[ 1* wY fo*tfai, vhbT fRt<T3flvHi 5 

.3 J 2 * fo^rai, foi?ai I brY fo'M'aflvHi, fouaflnti, 

J 3. fo>4^BT. fVry^aflvMT. 

121 . Verbs whose roots end in © drop that letter 

before the terminations of the future tenses, and 
optionally insert ^ to fill up the hiatus. In the 3rd 
pers. pi. however Q is commonly retained. Thus the 
verb ‘to come’ is conjugated as follows : 

Singular. i Plural. 

1. vf wvMtarL weian, wfl 4 i«i»na!, w<=f<jf, 

2. 3 v>ns“an, YH i ^ - ai T , 3^fi _ »n^?"ai, YHY^ai, Y>pg 

»nf ar, 

3. Ga w£ar», wian, w@ai T , €u w&*\ 9 »n^ai. 

»n©ai, nr©. 

O&s. In the 1st pers. the form without ^ I have never 
met with in print, but colloquially it is quite common in the 
Absolute Future. In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the omission of ^ 
is more frequent than its insertion. 

122 . Any final vowel in the root, other than 
is retained, and ^ is optionally inserted between it 

and the tense ending ; thus, u^t, ‘to wash’, fiwap or 

fisnau, ‘I shall wash’; U)<*n, ‘to drink,’ xilwan or uteigyr, 
‘I shall drink’.* 

• ♦ * r “ 9tca ^ of M may b e written, these two letters beinp frequently 

jnterch a nge d in Pailj^bf ; thus >MTKW > 5 hW, f or 

• This however I believe is a peculiarity of the eastern districts. 
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Exc . Roots ending in fb drop the final vowel 
before the future terminations ; as, ^fb^r, ‘to say,' 3P<J5*, ‘to 
remain/ 'qfb^, ‘to sit/ ‘to flow/ **fb^», ‘to descend.’ These 
make their futures craw, 33*91*, 30*3 V, huw. The verbs ‘to 

go' and 'to eat/from the roots HR I and **rj drop 3 before all 

the verbal terminations, except that in the perfect participle 
the latter retains it before the irregular ending 3*, or makes 
compensation for its loss by aspirating the 3 ; whence the forms 
true* and ■fcfrcu as given in § 95. 

123 The irregular verb xteh ‘to fall,’ ‘to lie,’ 

makes its Perf. part, funu or vifsnn, and its Fut. 

The part fuw or ufbnn is inflected to vis in the 
masc. pi., and to ubl, ubb>n in the fem. sing, and pi. 
respectively. The Future is conjugated as follows ; 


Singular. 

1 . vr u^t, 

2. b 

3. ©u u§, ut. 


JPluraL 

»raT ufbis, 

bhT' ui", vcf , 


124. Besides the common forms of the Instr., 
Abl., and Loc. cases already given, these cases have 
also each a more archaic inflected form which is used 
without the usual case sign b“, U3, &c. 

( 1 ) In the Instrumental plural the inseparable 

sufflx -s\~ is attached to the oblique form of the noun 
or pronoun, the terminal vowel being previously drop- 
ped. This has been already noticed in the paradigms 
of pronouns, as, @?fp, f s?>T, fflTSp, f3?>P, for?5p. Exam- 
ples of nouns are, 3 hP Hoft* 3ifbY>{TBl ^ 3U3 ‘you 

people have received the throne of the Guruship/ 

=>Hai ^). -U33T nnfbnn, ‘the pundits said/ There 
is no form corresponding to this in the singular. 

(2) To form the Ablative, (a) in the singular 

is added to the oblique form, terminal ©, when it 
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occurs, being dropped, and 3 changed to fe before the 
suffix, ( b ) In the plural 3T is added, the rule being 
the same as that given for the Instrumental. 

Examples are, under (a) c?tr 
‘Kalu came from TalwandL’ ( 3 Hf 3) §3 3 

Vr£r ire] hvk ?>■» fVsofFsl, ‘no word proceeded from his 
mouth’; 33^ ‘from which direction V 3 f 3 »n€ fc , 

‘from the river.’ Under ( b ) 33V ‘to fight with 

the fists,’ ‘to box’; §3 3 tnaT, ‘by, or ‘with, his hands’; 
rh ftraT 33 33, ‘the people are sitting bareheaded,’ 
lit.’ ‘with naked heads.’ 

Obs. In the plural if the noun has a qualifying adjunct 
that too m ly be put in the same form ; e. g. £3 edsTrib V3, 

‘they entered by open doors'; 331% barefoot,' lit., ‘with 

naked feet.’ Sometimes in the qualifying word bindi is omi- 
tted ; as, dsftVby the hands of a god.' 

( 3 ) The Locative singular ends in 3, and the 
plural, in 3 l". The former is seldom used with nouns 
ending in a vowel, but terminal @ is hardened to its 
cognate semivowel 3, and the suffix 3 may then be 
attached. In the plural 3T is affixed as in the Instru- 
mental and Ablative cases. 

Examples. In the sing.; *43333 3I 33333 ‘in the 
presence of God ; @3 ui 3 35 ^ ‘he is sitting at home,’ 
lit., ‘in the house’; ©3 m3 famr*, ‘he went home’; §3 m3 
H, ‘he is at home’; ‘in the shade’ (from 

‘shade. ) In the ftl ; © <j 3 } 3 >rt 0 vnudh uruul 3^3* 

t), ‘he writes verses in the Gurmukhi characters 
in the Panjdbi language’; 33 gfai 3^ 3 3 ?>T uubIw, 

‘these words reached the ears of the king’, lit., ‘into 
the ears.’ 

Here again the qualifying adjunct often takes 

or without bindi \ as, 





V 

1 
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fe?>V, ‘in those days’; ^ n?>, ‘in his hands 

there were bracelets.’ 

Obs. 1. Of the above inflected forms that of the Ablative 
singular is universally current. As regards the others, though 
they are not by any means uncommon, yet any one beginning 
the study of the language will do well to guard against employ- 
ing them too freely, as their use seems to be in a measure 
limited. The examples given, and those in the exercise, are all 
taken from native books. 

Obs . 2. Pronouns do not employ any of these forms except 
the Instrumental. The form in bV being common to that and 
the Ablative and Locative the connection only can determine 
which is intended. 

125. Postpositions are often unexpressed. This 
is especially true of those that denote location ; e. g., 
©o fvfe (§) fainn ‘he has gone to the village’; ^ 

uig (fii%) fesi flfvmn, ‘In Nanak’s house a son was 
born’; B, ‘he is sitting at the gate 

of the village’; U4^ fhmu B, ‘he has gone home.’ 

sH*****:*::}: Hz 

NOTE. 

The Absolute Future . 

126. It is interesting to note the origin of this tense. It 
is formed, as has been stated, by adding the syllable gn to the 
Contingent Future. This 31», which is inflected to g|, gft, grbtfi, 
is none other than an abraded form of fainrr, the Perf. part, 
of rP^, 'to go,' with its inflections 3rsl, The 

expression therefore means literally ‘he is gone (that) 

he may read.' It is not clear how this comes to have a future 
meaning, but we have in our own langage something very 
similar to it in the expression, 'he is going to read.* Another 
curious fact is worth noticing in this connection. In the 
Mardthf, Marw^rf, and Naipalf they make the future by add- 
ing to the same tense (the Cont. Fut.) the suffix or h, a 
contraction of or ?H = 'come.’ Hence or Mi§« in these 

languages means 'he will read/ or ‘he is come (that) he may 
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read’.* This again has its analogy in the English. ‘I am com- 
ing/ meaning, about to do so, or the colloquial expression, 
‘it is coming to rain.’ We may also say ‘I am going,' mean- 
ing ‘about to go,’ but ‘I am reading,' or ‘writing’ does not 
mean ‘about to read,' or ‘to write.' The words come and go 
contain in themselves for some inscrutable reason the idea of 
futurity. 

127. A distinct type of this tense having h as the radical 

letter of its termination is met with in the Janam Sakhi, and 
is colloquial in the districts bordering on R3jput£n<£. It 
differs but little from the common form of the Future which is 

current throughout Eastern Rajput^ni. The two conjugations 
are given together for the sake of comparison. 


c?B?5T, ‘to do.’ 



Singular . 

Plural . 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1 st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Rdj. 

sranta 

srarft 



| 

^dTTLH 

•s 

srarrt f 

Panj . 

c?HTT 


of cJh! j 

ofBH T 

5T3H 



Ez. iqi h ‘whatever work you say 

I will do Sir.’ 


‘as soon as we arrive there 
he (the demon) will devour us.' 

§> l cPH <=<dHh ‘God will prosper the business.' (gw) 

5 s oto*: 1 urft, ‘(Bala) is probably up to some non- 

sense.' 

One cannot fail to be struck with the similarity of this 
form to the Contingent Future. If h be struck out they are in 

all except the 1st pers. pi. practically the same, as note the 
following ; 

•Hoerale. § 509. f Kellogg, § 502 (JJ~ T^Tbari Lai.' p” 6s’ 
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Singular . 


Plural . 


Cont. Fut. 


1st 


Abs. Fut. [ crern 


2nd. 

| 3rd. 

I 1st. 

2nd. 1 

5T3n A 

^ o TBTfi 

srarn 

5f3H 


ora 

s?fa^ 

c?3 


3rd 


have a common origin, and in the archaic Hindi dialect of the 
Ramayan, where a form of the Cont. Fut. in fh or H occurs, 
we find an explanation of the h. Thus, 3 3 4 3afa=Panj. th 3 

^Td 4 , 'if thou wish 5 .* 

The Inflected Cases 

128 . The High Hindi, and the Urdu which is only a 
Persianized form of the same, have preserved no trace of these 
archaic types of the Instrumental, Ablative and Locative cases. 
They exist however with slight modification in a few of the 
older dialects. 

(1) In the language of Bihar, of which there are three 

principal dialects the Bhojpurl, Magadhf, and Maithilf, the 
Instrumental case is not employed in an active sense as it is in 
Panjabi and High Hindi, with the perfect tenses of transitive 
verbs. The equivalent, e. g., of sfe*, ‘he did,' would in 
Bihiri be fg the subject being in the Nom. 

The Instr. is simply a second Abl. It has two forms. In one, 
which is identical with the Abl. the uninflected noun takes 
the suffix fT, and in the other the noun is inflected to ir and 
employs no suffix ; as, uh £ 7pfVg = Panj. vr h ‘I 

shall take away by force,. f This illustrates what was said in $ 
16 of the original use of this case as an Ablative, and also 
suggests an explanation of the Panjabi Ablative in 

(2) The Gujrati Locative ends in £ in both the sing, and 

the pi.; as ura, ‘in the house' ; 'on a child' ; ‘ic<ai2, ‘on the 

children’ ; contracted to ‘on a horse'. | 

In the Bhojpurf, Magadhf, and Maithilf dialects there is 
the same form, in the sing, only ; as Cf33 cp ura ^3 Muf ‘in 


♦ Kellogg. § 538,/. Also cf. § 540, 54 1 (2) a. 
t Grieraoo, i. 1 1, ii. 52. iii. 3, iv. 303. J Taylor. 


pp. 2 0, 175. 
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the pundit's house there are many books/ * In M4rw4rf and 
Mewdrf the termination is ^ ; as SiB, ‘on a horse’ ; udl, ‘at 
home’, t 

Ellipsis of the Postposition . 

129. In cases such, as those illustrated by the examples 
given in § 125 where the postposition is omitted, Kellogg holds 
that it is incorrect “to represent the postposition as arbitrarily 
omitted. In reality we have herein a remaining trace of the 
old inflectional system of declension ... The real character of 
such words is still discernible from their power to occasion the 
inflection of an attributive adjunct.' '{ He may very likely be 
right though the reason he gives is not convincing, since even 
if the postposition were “arbitrarily" omitted the noun would 
necessarily be put in the inflected form, just as when the 
subject of a verb is omitted the verb nevertheless must assume 
the form that would be required if the subject were expressed. 
Moreover the postposition is sometimes omitted where there 
can be no thought of a Locative case, and where also the 
attributive adjunct is inflected, as in the following example ; 
HB »p£ ( 3 ) viHT 53* yflHH zifis 3ife»P ‘(by) your coming my 

cauldron has become quite cold/ 

Still it is true, as has been said, that such omissions 
generally occur in the case of those postpositions which denote 
location, and this makes it probable that Kellog's contention 
is correct. 

* Grierson, ii 52, iii. 3, iv. 303. t Kellogg, Table III. 

I Kellogg, § 162, Rem. 
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CONTIN GENT F UTURE . 

130 . The conjugation of the Contingent Future 
was given in the last Chapter. The Contingent tenses 
(cf. Group I and II, § 52) are all used to present an 
idea hypothetically, with no referrnce to its possible 
or probable realization, in contradistinction to the 
indicative tenses, which present it positively or nega- 
tively as an objective fact, or an assumed fact. ° 

131 . The Contingent Future represents an act 
or state as possible to occur, but without assuming 
that it will do so.* It is employed : — 

(1) In (a) the protasis , or ( b ) the protasis and 
apodosis of relative and conditional sentences. 
Examples : — 

(a) fau 7S uu Qv fkyfai mbhu, ‘he will cer- 
tainly die whom this snake stings’ ; m2 si -f 

‘when he asks I will tell (him)’ ; 3 §u v>ni si 

‘if he comes it will be well,’ lit., ‘it is a good 
thing.’ 

(b) h ouj h >r ‘I will do what you say’ ; nt 

UR-ri si vr ‘when he calls I will go’ ; ^ ©u 

bt vr ‘if he calls l will go,’ ^ Mrs] Q 3 =$ 3 j 

Hfuicn, ‘if the water subsides we may cross over.’ 

Obs. In th 5 last four examples the verb in the apodosis 
has more or less the idea ot potentiality, and so probably this 
tense always has, bat very often, as in the first three of these, 

this is so faint as scarcely to be discernible, as also in the 

»» ■ — — ~ ■ - — — — . — — — 

tn the case of the substantive verb this tense sometimes has also 
a present sense. 

in the t ap^dosT° rreIatiV ° ° f ^ * 8 bUt P ractice 3* often follows 
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following ; Qtj bbI btc* 7 p y\£ 31 bhT oft 0*3-, ‘if he does not agree 
to what you say what will you do 5 ? It has been suggested 
that the use of the contingent tenses in such cases as these is 
due to a habit the native of India has of avoiding positiveness 
in his language, and of expressing himself vaguely, so as not to 
commit himself too far. 

( 2 ) In asking or granting permission. 

Ex qs vr ‘Now may I go’ ? fu 9? 

‘when may he come’ ? ©o cf« wl, ‘he may come to- 
morrow,’ ^ b**u u *5§,* ‘he may take what he pleases.’ 

( 3 ) In questions in which English idiom would 
require the use of ‘shall.’ Thus, of the three examples 
just given the first two could be translated, ‘now shall 
I go’ ? ‘when shall I come’ ? Further examples are ; 

vmh feeT rnfetH, where shall we go today’ ? yr forerat 
xrsi TJ3T, ‘which book shall I read’ ? 

w 

( 4 ) In an interrogative sentence with an adverb 
of manner the idea of potentiality is expressed. 

Ex. fen bb! >t fofen ‘how can I eat this 

bread’ ? yhhT f©r*n fufein, ‘how can we go’ ? 

( 5 ) To express a wish or hope , 

Ex. bib th -k bb feu bh ofB tp few! , ‘may the 
Gur t ' t never again bring us into this country’ ; ubuhb 
^b, ‘God grant,’ lit., ‘may God do (it)’ ; bu tp c?§, 
‘God forbid,’ lit., ‘may God not do (it).’ 

(a) Closely allied to this is a very common 

idiom according to which a negative hope or a hypo- 
thesis is expressed by means of a contingent tense 
preceded by fo?B or f^u?. 

Ex. ©n fen bth 7>t nt, ‘I hope he will not be 
angry,’ ‘perhaps he will be angry’ ; §0 foiuB fe>PB ?n 
nt, ‘I hope he is not ill,’ ‘perhaps he is ill.’ Further 

* from jsfer, 'to take.* 
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illustrations of this usage will be given in connection 
with the remaining contingent tenses. 

(6) In a dependent clause relating to the future, 
connected by fk or its equivalents with one 

denoting wish , purpose , power , ability , authority . 

Ex. , H t t3 T cj*i?' T yft 3^ ?ri »ni, ‘I wished that 
he should not come’ ; ©u et oft XtUK B ^ vi 3 ‘what 
power has he to seize me’ ? lit., f that he should seize 
me’ ; figl yft x 3 vu§ ‘it was my purpose 

that you should go with us.’ ^ fHufav>na ?>uT x 

3 ssif, ‘the th&ned&r has not authority to release 
you.’ 


(7) To express likeness, when any act or event is 
compared to another, the verb which expresses the 

likeness as a supposed future act or event is put in the 
Gont. Fut. 

Ex. Gu § v^i©‘ >nfav>n 3§ g ‘he beat 

him as one would beat a dog.’ 

(8) Generally to represent any act, event, or 
state, as in the future possible or supposable. 

Ex. fvi3 "» 3 3t 143 tfasaftw, ‘I 

may indeed go to (my) father’s house but there (my) 
companions will laugh.’ 

132. In conditional and relative clauses there is 
not unfrequently an ellipsis of x, and the relative 
adverb or pronoun. 

Ex. ws) -HT m xu 3'r ‘(if) my mother says, 

I will go’ ; k3 3* § § xxtai, ‘(when) I come again 

I will tell you’ ; 313 x 33, ‘he may do (what) he 
pleases.’ 


133. The order of clauses in relative and condi- 
tional sentences may be reversed, the apodosis being 
placed first for the sake of emphasis. 
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^ "UBVfyd § 3^ ^^3 fH33^7> 3 T HT^Tgfl flt 3 yfgr 

> 5 ^ 3 n, ‘when you mind what I say then I shall 
know that God is kind to you’ ; Hnfl 33 fi y^m t>* 

will keep well who does not eat opium’ ; m" 3t 
rn^THit m 3 M 3 ^r? 5 % ‘if you go with me then X will 

go/ 

134 . Of the negative particles tTcJF, 3, ?rr and ms, 
signifying ‘not’, 3 or 31 alone is commonly used with 

the contingent tenses.* 

* * * * * * 

NOTE. 


The Contingent 'Future . 

This tense occurs in all the languages and dialects 
a J* ve their origin in the Sanskrit, and has a wider applica- 

.!° n * an ^ °th er * The conjugation of it varies but little 
t roughout North India, but in form the Panjdbf is most nearly 

e o t e Sindhf, Gujr^tf and M^gadhf. The inflections are 
shown in the following Table, with the High Hindf placed at 
the top for the sak e of comparison.! 

Singular. j Plural. 



1st. 

2nd. j 

1 

3rd. 

j 1st. 

High Hindi 

/ 


£ 


Panjabi. 


& 


fed, ^ 

Sindhf. + 

»n 

fV§“, ~sY 


fetf 

Gujr^tf. 





Mdgadhl 

T 


t 

febffe 


2nd. 

fef? 
6 


3rd. 


fu?> 


* This remark has reference to the modern colloquial. In the Note 
at the end of the Chapter will be given examples modifying it as 
regards the more archaic form of the language. 

t Cf. Hoernle, § 496. Grierson, iii. 43. Taylor, 130. 

• . * T .^? se infections are those of a transitive verb, the forms of the 
intransitive being somewhat different. 
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The Garhwdlf and Bhojpurf also have <5=Panj. s in the 
3rd pers. pi. 

136. Though in high Hindi and Panjabi this tense is now 
used generally in a contingent sense, and with a future reference, 
yet originally it was a present indicative, and in a number of 
the languages of North India is still the regular form of that 
tense. 

(1) In the Old Baisw^rf dialect of the Ra.m6.yan it is used 

both with and without the auxiliary for the present indicative. 
The following are among many examples given by Kellogg, 
^ d 9." ^ ‘one faith I hold'; s i? 3 , * ‘The reed neither 

blossoms nor bears fruit.* So also in the Braj dialect, *3 7 ‘f 33 

?> HTS, t*he who is wise (a pundit) regards neither 
sorrow nor joy'; yx^t tr f ‘they come.* Throughout R£jput£n£ this 
is the common form of the present indicative ; as % ffora 

(Panj. zr rfe), ‘why do you eat poison*? kst cf farw 

(Panj. vj 0 sf\ ‘what do you command me’? J In many 

parts of the North West Provinces this form is common, and in 
the Panj^b we hear our sahises and grass-cuts, who come from 
those regions, say to one another Hifbu vx t% ‘the sahib is 

coming ; Tnfuu 'the sahib is calling,* &c. In the Magadhf 

it is used in the same way in combination with the auxiliary, 
and also rarely without it.|| 

(2) In Bengali, Orfy£, and Gujratf it is both a present 
indicative and a contingent future, while in Mardthf it serves 
the purpose of a historical present or a habitual past, ii i In 
these last two senses, and also as a past potential it is very 
commonly used in Panjabf. Whenever a villager tells a story 
he falls immediately into the use of this tense in relating past 
events, and it is found so used on almost every page of the 
J anam S6kh\. 

Ex. 3* ‘then K^lu said*; o?fy<* 3 yrt M3HH3 It f 33 ?> 

§ fa»n feBM 1 cft3^ ‘they said, O God what grace hast thou 
bestowed upon so (yonng) a child*; TV 30-r» 3 * w^T 3 t ?>d)r, 

* ^5= Panj. This form in hi is met with occasionally 

in Panjabf. 

t Ufe, HT^ = Panj. Qt, >iS. 

t Kellog, § 490, 506, 507, 545. |[ Grierson, iii; 45. Ill Hoernie, § 496- 
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'when Ramin looked there was not even a beggar’; 31 ?r % hbbw 

^ 5ft aufte, ‘then (when) I and Mardini looked what did we 

see ? wft“ fa - ;? aw Bate va <*a aa wi Hcftg, ‘we looked one toward 
the other but were able to do nothing.’ 

(3) The following are examples of the use of the same 
tense as a habitual past. vt, ‘whoever came would 

fall at (his) feet’; f ftl to si 31 ‘when she pounded 

the rice (in a mortar, to hull it) her bracelets would rattle.’ 

(4; And as a past potential ; <m* fifS* ti? 'he would 

not release him from his embrace,' lit., ‘his neck'; 37 w 

^ ddrt ’’ @-5 7j) ‘then the demon Kaudd fell 

at the feet of Guru N^nak (and) would not rise.’ 

(5) Especially common is this form in proverbial sayings 
and the enunciation of general truths. 

Ex. era n Mif, ‘(what a man) does, he will receive (the 
reward of the same)’ fa* a) mw <?waa Bt§, ‘the beartamer (alone) 
knows the ways of bears,’ i. e . every man understands his own 
occupation , 5S 3 sa «*, ‘he says one thing and does another’; 
w 5« »ft- ya fts vfflHTS, ‘one strikes his forehead on the 
ground, while his heart is flying in the heavens,’ i. e. prostrates 

r^Sn ffhlle 311 the * -Bering 

137. Sometimes we meet with the use of the negative hb 
with this and the other contingent tenses, though this usage is 
archaic, and is not to be imitated in speaking the language. 

Ex. aft gin a% a gift fvifjynp 3H3 5S ai sm at, ‘he said. 
Sir it will be well if he does not receive some benefit by meeting 
with you’; 3d aka feat saT fe hb fetf gftf § au vat, ‘during 

the whole of the rainy season they do not move about lest pain 
should be inflicted on some insect’; ft *Era mi Tamp 3 i hb fet nfela® 

3 Big, ‘if one ate too much there would be danger of suffering 
indigestion’; fa Be* fan ar fasna saife „ 3 h1 Mavfea af ^ f 

? km -Eft oreai at, ‘call a doctor and have him cured lest what 
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seems to be a small matter should prove to be serious.’ * 


138. More frequently <*>uV or JV is met with, as in the 
ejcamples given under § 136 (4). Others are ; otsc? § <^Fra 

ar^ri cS' JV, ‘keep your eye on N^nak lest 
perchance he should lose any money’; 3 * ara ^t?>o? 7 ft vaar bh ?rrd^, 
•then Gum N^nak did not reply’; a^l sea arel 

'Chan do Rani became silent, she was unable to say any- 
thing.' y y 


* is a proverbial expression, ^ signifying a small 

particle or blade of grass, and ^ a hundred thousand. The former is 

fmportlace ^Th/nhr^T^^ 4 ’ and the latter » of is of serious 

™ I ^ K* 1 .- ^ P hrase then means, a matter of great importance 
concealed behind one that is insignificant, or to apply it to the case 

*° V? Vi 6 . sent ' n “ quoted, the fear is expLsed l«t „tot 
leri^uf. a Sl ’ 8h * nd, 8 P° s » t,on might unless propeVly treated prove 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Imperative. — Some Irregular Verbs. 


139. The Imperative is rightly placed by 
Kellogg among the future tenses, since the action con- 
templated is still in the future at the time of speaking. 
It is conjugated as follows : — 

Imperative. 


vr feyi, ‘let 
Singular . 

1. vr feu*, let me write. 

2. b fetfl% 

write thou, 

3. fe-y, let him (her) 
write, 


me write.’ 

Plural. 

whT fefyis,t let us write, 
fey, fefy£, write ye, 

f<sy^, let them write. 


Obs . The masc. and fem. are alike. 

140. By a reference to § 119 it will be seen 
that with slight exceptions the forms of the Impera- 
tive and the Contingent Future are the same. 

(1) In the 2nd pers. sing. ( a ) the Imperative has 
a form which is identical with the root of the verb, 
and which does not occur in the Cont. Fut. ( b ) The 
form in which is obsolete in the Cont. Fut. is in 
regular use in the Imperative, while on the other hand 
that in which is in common use in the former is 


obsolete in the latter. 

(2) The nasal & of the 2nd pers. pi. in the Cont. 
Fut. does not occur in the Imperative, but the obsolete 
form in is regularly employed in the latter. 

* The form in brackets is obsolete. See below § 150, 151. 
t In the Janam Sakhl the termination is common, making 
instead of fofaw. 
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141 . In the second person the forms fe-uf, fefe§ 
differ slightly as regards their usage from feu, feu. 

(1) They are somewhat more polite. 

(2) They would be more likely to be used if the 
order were not expected to be immediately carried out, 
but at some future time, though even in this case the 
shorter forms would not be out of place, and indeed 
are frequently employed * 

(3) They relate to habitual action Thus if you 

are questioning a man on some affair you say, 53 ?> ^fe 
or ‘do not lie,’ lit., ‘do not speak a lie/ 

but ?> ifeh or ?r» ufe^, if you mean ‘do not make 
a practice of lying. 5 Nevertheless the two forms are 
very much used interchangeably. 

142 . With the Imperative the negative alone 

is commonly used.* It usually stands before the verb, 
but sometimes follows it. It is often placed after the 
second person of the Imperative without a negative 
force but rather to give emphasis to it ; as, ttt, 

‘listen won’t you, 5 ‘just listen 5 ; uu ?>t, ‘look won’t you, 5 
‘see here. 5 In this sense it is spoken with a rising tone 
of the voice. If spoken with a falling inflection the 
above would mean ‘do not listen, 5 and ‘do not look. 5 

143 . The Imperative 2nd pi. of ‘to obey, 5 

lengthened to and the 3rd sing, and 2nd pi. of 

to know, 5 viz., fiis, are idiomatically used 

as adverbs meaning, ‘as it were, 5 ‘as if. 5 In the latter 
sense they are usually preceded by fe, or 

Ex. feu uf u* B, ‘this science 


• Owing to the influence of the Hindi or Urdu M3 is sometimes 

heard, but it is not good Panjabi. For the use of SUt 1 with the Im- 
perative see the Note at the end of this Chapter. 
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is as it were a collection of contrivances’; 

"H* 73 ) vub ^ M»Hof <ji, ‘he spoke as if lie himself 
were the master of the house’; ^ ©h § nrry 

B fk c?^ nfev>u zjt *stjT fit, ‘what you say to 
him he forgets as if he had never even heard it.’ 

144. The 2nd sing, and pi., and the 3rd sing. 

Imper. of e to know,’ are used with a personal 

pronoun in a sense equivalent to the phrase ‘do as you 
please, the responsibility is with you,’ or ‘it is your 
business, not mine.’ You endeavour for instance to 
persuade a man to follow a particular course, and find- 
ing him unwilling to act on your advice you say vnk* 
]f or nfit* rUc?, with a good deal of emphasis on 

the pronoun, and that ends the argument. Or speak- 
ing of a third person you say ?rr^, ‘he can do as he 
pleases and take the consequences.’* The expression 
3fif also frequently means ‘I do not know,’ when 
said in reply to a question. 

145. From the verb ‘to go,’ is formed the 

very common phrase or v>n© ‘come 

let us go/ 

146. In the following list of irregular verbs the 
letter r indicates that the part referred to is regular. 
In some cases regular and irregular forms both are in 
use. 

* In this idiom there seems to be a good deal of confusion with 
respect to the persons, the verb in the 3rd pars, being sometimes used 
with the 2 nd personal pronoun and very commonly the verb in the 
2nd pers. with the 3rd personal pronoun, as 3 ©u rT^. 




Imperative. 
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bc< 

« 

Ph 


Co 

*fP 





> m 


CTp) 


fO» 

r*y 


ro» 

ro 


t- 

« 

< 

Oh 


c fp 

‘o> 


CD 

c3 


R 

“PC 


<D 

> 

5b 

o 


R 

<rp 


c3 . 


o o 


ro 

(V^J 


>-. 

c3 

02 


c3 


l 

(1) The Future conjugation of is as follows 
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Singular . 

1. ir few, *5^T, 

2 . 3 

3. §n w, «§, 


Plural. 

vwril* wfetH, [nt", , 

3flT f»€% fef?, w€ a , 75^, 


(2) The Future of is conjugated in the same 
way, except that (a) the second form throughout the 
singular usually take e lann over making 

and and {b) the 3rd pi. is In the 1st sing, 

and 2nd pi. the form without ^ is preferred. 

(3) The Perfect participles of gfo^ and are 

irregular only in the masc. sing. The inflected forms 
are regular, gh, gut, uulw, and ©ru, ©jul, ©rulw. 

(4) The Future conjugation of \fe T was given in 
§ 123. The Imperative is the same, except the 2nd 
sing, and pi., which are as given in the Table. 

147. A noun denoting a place toward which mo- 
tion is directed is put in the Dative or Locative case, 
the suffix ?s, -U 3 , &c., being often omitted as has been 

explained, but if a person be denoted the postposition 
or xph must be used. Thus we say §u fvfe few, 

or €[o few, ‘he went to the village,’ but never §u 
wus cf few, or Qo w us gg 1 © few, ‘he went to 

his brother.’ In this case we must say ©n wus 

few. 

***** * * * * 


NOTE. 

148. That the Imperative and Contingent Future were, 
with the exception of the root form of the Imper. 2nd sing., 
originally identical, is evident from a comparison of the two 
paradigms. It is rendered still clearer by the following Table, 
in which the Panjabi Imperative and the Sindhf Contingent 
Future are placed side by side. 
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Barer, ‘to give up.’ 
Singular 


Plural . 



1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

I 

1st. 

; 2nd. 

1 3rd. 

Sind. Cont. 
Fut. 

- 

| , 

ggb 

gt 

gfe- 
i S , *j 

i 

1 gf^f? 


Panj. Imper. 


V O* 

g^r 

^>~~3 


e^t. 



(1) It will be observed, ( a ) that the obsolete form in ^ of 
the Panj^bf Imper. 2nd sing, is in current use for the same 
person in the Sindhf Cont. Fut. ; ( b ) That the Panjabi Imper. 
forms in ^ and have their exact counterpart in the Sindh! 
Cont. Fut. ; and (c) That the Panjdb! 1st pi. though differing 
slighly from the Sindh! is identical with the Gujrat! Cont. Fut. 

149. The dT type has also close analogies in the Garh- 
w£l! Cont. Fut. Krat, ‘beat* ; Old Baiswar! >pfa or vuafb ; 
Mdgadhf Kind!; Maithil! mtboT. t 

150. The form in exists in old Marathi, and is derived 

r ° m the mor e archaic type in fu § thus Mr^fu, xni*. $ 

151* Many examples might be cited from the Janam 
Sakhi illustrating the use of the termination in the Impera- 
tive. The following will suffice. 

, F X * ^ vTqi €vr MB 7 H 7 #^ W3 ^3T>f § Hat aeait 

‘kiss the forehead of Nanak, and place (your) hands on his 
feet, and give my greeting to Jairam* ; "WH 7 »T>gfc»n a?* 7 *? 1 , 

^until I come keep the work going* ; a*r M3 d »p^ ^bhb 7 

see that he is not led astray by people’s talk'; hb* h! § 

T?WHnn^r, ‘give my saldm to Nanak/ 

152. The following examples illustrate the use of the 
orm in aT when immediate action is expected. 

Ex. tJ 7 sl ■g da! 3 arm fad 0 o 1 ©? vita fe»i 7 ©, ‘go boy and 

call Earn Ditta from the shop' ; 3 ara a 7 && b' a 7 wa rfa o?b§ nreY, 
i_y^ar^aJollower^ of the GuriT (lit., ‘a man') then 

* The Gujrit! has Sfsna like the Panjabi. ~~ 

T Kellogg. Table xx. Grieison. iii. 43, v. 52. 
f ^eames, 
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know for certainty' ; 3 fen >>to « Basant Singh, just 

hand me that channd’ ; %*j\~ ws ?R h ^si zjb? uiyiift feo, 

‘beware, don't lie, whatever you owe (have to give) say truly' ; 
tTn[j -vzol ‘go throw down the fodder, pressing it 

(well) . ' 

153. With regard to the relation between the contingent 
Future and the Imperative Hoernle says, “The present con- 
junctive (Cont. Fut.) and the present imperative are the same 
as the Sanskrit present indicative and present imperative res- 
pectively. But in the same measure as the Sanskrit present 
indicative assumdd a conjunctive sense in the Gaudian langua- 
ges, it also became capable of doing duty for the present 
imperative, and was consequently confounded with it, but so 
that, as a rule, the present conjunctive superseded the present 
imperative, while in the 2 nd pers. the imperative took the 
place of the conjunctive/'* In the dialects of Bihar these two 
are absolutely identical.! 

154. In the Janam SdkJii the Imperative 2nd sing, often 
ends in © or fe, which are archaic Hindi forms used frequently 
in the Rdtndyan and other medieval writings.! 

Ex. u <5 wp fkfe»n ‘now dismiss us' ; vr § vrra fMir 

31 %* fsfua THU, ‘first kill me, afterwards go where you please' ; 
■Rife H3U ‘go wake (him).' 

( 1 ) Both these forms are in common use in Sindhf, the 
Iroper. 2nd sing, of transitive verbs ending in fie, as from 

the infinitive 'to cherish/ and that of intransitive verbs 

in as from >ra^, ‘to die/ 

155. The respectful or precative forms of Imperative, 
&.C., do not call for remark since they belong to 

Hindi and are never used in Punjdbi except by those who, in 
the cities or elsewhere, have come under the influence of the 
Hindi or urdu language. 

156. Occasionally the negative particle is used 

with the Imperative ; as, ?nzjY, ‘do not send (him) to 

Talwandf’ ; 3 hY tvuY. do not you do anything.' 


* Comparative Grammar, §4»7. 

X LJeame9, iii. 109, Kellogg, 542 (1). 


f Grierson, iii. 27, &c. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Compound Verbs. — The Verb — Omission of the 

Auxiliary. — Omission of the Conjunction. 

— Adjectives as Adverbs. 


157 . The Punjdbi language, like the Hindi and 
Urdu employs a large number of what are known as 
Compound Verbs. No less than twelve or thirteen 
varieties are enumerated by grammarians, but of these 
not more than three can be regarded as justly entitled 
to the name. The remainder are in fact phrases con- 
sisting of two words in grammatical relation to one 
another. Indeed this might be said of all of them but 

as, in the three exceptions referred to, the relation of 
the component parts is not very obvious, they may 

airly be regarded as true compounds. The list is as 
toliows : — 


Nominal, 

Intensive, 

Potential, 

Completive, 

Frequentative, 

Desiderative, 


Inceptive, 

Permissive, 

Acquisitive, 

Continuative, 

Progressive, 


Statical, 

Reiterative. 

The student who is begining the study of the 
nguage might well be excused if he felt alarmed at so 
formidable an array of “strange names,” as Beames 

very justly calls them, but I think that as we take 

them up m their order it will be found that none of 

them are really dangerous, and that in the case of 

most of them the name will prove the most difficult 
tiling to master. 
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158. Many ideas wliicli in English are expressed, 
by a single verb, are, in Panjdbi, expressed by a com- 
bination of a verb and a noun, or a verb and an 
adjective ; as ftmng <sb?>t, ‘to love’ ; @ 3 U 3 orasi, ‘to 
create’ wet, ‘to stumble/ lit., ‘to eat a stumble,’ 
&c. These are the so-called nominal compounds. 

159. The verbs which enter most frequently 

into these combinations are o?a?n, ‘to do,’ ‘to be/ 

‘to eat,’ ‘to give,’ ‘to strike,’ and 

‘to throw.’ The noun or adjective is always in 
the Nominative case singular or plural. 

160. The noun or pronoun which precedes these 
compounds in the relation of object or otherwise, is 
put, with some, in the Genitive case, with others in 
the Dative, the Accusative, the Ablative, or the Loca- 
tive. No rule can be given by which the case to be 
employed shall be determined, as the usage of the 
language seems to be quite arbitrary in this respect. 
In future however lists will be given at the head of the 
Exercises as occasion may require, with the cases 

indicated. Thus, fam 5 ^ 751 , ‘to trust one’ ; fku 

7>‘ r ^? ^<3 ‘to hate one’ ; fa?fi @"3 ‘to pity 

one, &c. Those that are used intransitively will 

generally not need this ; as, ‘to gamble.’ 

hen in these lists no object is given with a transitive 

verb it may be understood that the Accusative is to 
be used. 

161 . The verb ‘to be,’ ‘exist,’ become,’ ‘hap- 
pen,’ supplies the parts that are wanting in the defec- 
tive substantive verb in, M am,’ yp, ‘I was.’ The Perf. 
part, is ©few, ‘become,’ ‘happened,’ ‘occured,’ in- 
flected to ub, ubI and ubIw. The Imp. part, is 
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(rarely ‘being,’ inflected to y§, «rehxf. The 

tenses of the L’erf. part, signify ‘becoming,’ ‘happen- 
ing,’ while those of the Imper. part, represent the 
existence of a thing or state indefinitely, without 
necessarily restricting it to any particular point of 
tune. Hence they are used to express what is habitual 
or true in general . Thus : — 

C I am,’ now, at this moment. 

3 s cV* TP* ‘I am,’ (lit., ‘I am being’) i.e. I am, not 
necessarily at this present moment, but gener- 
ally and as a rule, as we say, ‘I am suffering 
from fever,’ thougli there may be no fever on 
at the time of speaking. 

£ I was,’ at some definite time, expressed or 
understood. 

>c w, T used to be.’ 

>r tjfev>n, ‘I became.’ 

>r tlfew ‘I have become.’ 

“H* yu, ‘I became,’ ‘had become.’ 

But in the future it signifies ‘to be’ simply. 

tfeT, ‘be’. 

v,x «I may be,’ Sec. 

>f «I shall be.’ 

The following examples will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the use of this verb. 

U" ‘I am hungry.’ 

n" aw ‘j am hungry,’ not necessarily at 

^ ^ this moment, but nowadays generally.* 

"H" ut, ‘I am hungry.’ 

iqT, ‘I used to be hungry.’ 

M fif-evMT, ‘I became hungry.’ 

‘ofew, ‘what happened’ ? what occurcd’ ? 

__ This also has the special idiomatic sense of 

It would be more common however in a sentence of this sort to 
stitute for the Imp. part, of ‘to remain/ and to say 

* TP , ‘I keep hungry.' yf ^Vp kept hungry.' ’ 
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c what does it matter’ ? as, ^ ©n ?>uT 

3 1 ^ 15thw, ‘if he did not come what does it 
matter’ ? 

'ofew ut, £ I have become hungry.’ 

>r tjfenrr yu, ‘I had become,’ or ‘became, 

hungry . ’ 

u^t, ‘I shall be hungry.’ 

162. In the present and past imperfect of all 
verbs the auxiliary is very frequently omitted. This 
is the case especially, though not by any means 
exclusively, when two verbs occur togetter in the 
same construction and united by a conjunction. 

Ex. >r vh§ nh T see and hear, ; >j 5 "ufeT 

fib ‘I was eating and drinking.’ 

(1) 1^ such constructions as these the con- 
junction is usually omitted, as also between pairs of 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. 

Ex. vf fit, ‘I was eating and drinking’ ; 

bj ‘boys and girls’; Y*fit 5 3fit% £ we and you’; 

‘small and great,’ ‘young and old.’ 

(2) If the words constituting the pair are in- 
flected plurals the final vht may be put to the second 

on ly '■> vj§ tpr vi?> ‘amuse yourself (your 

mind) with the boys and girls.’ 

163. Some adjectives are used also as adverbs ; 
as, snn , ‘great,’ ‘very,’ ‘much,; ‘a little.’ When 

they govern an adjective they must, if declinable, be 
inflected to agree with it, or rather with the noun 
which the adjective qualifies, in gender, number, and 
case. 

Ex. fen VI3133 1 cl, ‘this orange is very bitter.’ 

so viHi3a ^3 ‘these oranges are very bitter.’ 

feu uttifef ^ 3 ] ^ 3 ! 3. ‘this medicine is very bitter.’ 

su nuW n?>, ‘these pills are very bitter.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

(or un) n<5:*, to be created,’ ‘to be born.’ 

©3U3 ^u?n, ‘to create.’ 

‘to create.’ 

fevi tvh (or §) funnu 33?n, ‘to love one.’ 


§ 164 , 166 . ] 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Infinitive. 

164. The infinitive which is in reality a verbal 
noun, expressing in the abstract the idea denoted by 
the verb, if it has an object, always agrees with it in 
gender and number, when the latter is in the Nomina- 
tive case. It is inflected to "si, or bIw, according 
as its object is in the masc. pi., the fern, sing., or the 
fern. pi. 

Ex. afer ‘to make a cart.’ making a cart/ 

6rS ‘to make carts,’ ‘making carts.’ 

‘to make a (small) cart,’ &c. 
atWlvtfT to make (small) carts,’ &c. 

(1) The following is an interesting example 
showing as it does how the gender and number of the 
object determines the form of the entire sentence. 

izz-s huth ‘to leave (one’s) parents is not 

easy.’ Here being masc. pi. the infinitive must 
agree with it, and this again requires that the verb of 
which g'as is the subject, and also its qualifying ad- 
jective, take the same form. If however there is a 
noun in the predicate the finite verb must agree with 

that ; as, fife zrf3»nd Ron ^ ‘to kill living 

creatures is the employment of evil men.’ 

165. If its object is in the Accusative case, 
whatever be its gender or number, the infinitive take 
the masculine form singular. 

Ex. dvi § , 

166. As a noun the infinitive belongs to the 
first declension, first variety, and may be declined 


‘to make a cart,’ &c. 
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throughout the singular like (§ 19). 

Ex. ©'"u w&i v*tn 9, ‘it is difficult for me to 
go there,’ lit , ‘my going there is difficult’; vra ©"teT 
3 , ‘by my going there’; vra r\r§ ^ cfl yft, ‘what was 
the advantage of my going’ *? 

167. But, observe, the final v>n is very frequent- 

ly dropped, in which case the infinitive is indeclinable, 
and it will then in all the examples given above termi- 
nate uniformly in ^ ; as, 3^*©^, tus 

§, >13 tws & c. Generally in the Nominative case 

the full form in ■&■*, tu is used, but in the oblique cases 
it is more common to drop the inflexional endings. 

168. Besides its own legitimate use as a verbal 
noun the infinitive is employed in a variety of ways. 

(1) It is used for the Absolute Future. 

Ex. xtsu x?>x 33 R3S 1 , ‘the birth of a man 

will not again be obtained’;* v>iU3i 75TO Tsffi* 

‘there will be no advantage (or benefit) from 
medecines’; yhx >fl*u us t , ‘it will rain (rain will fall) 
today.’ 

(2) It is used as a mild or polite form of the 


Imperative. 

Ex. ©~u th tre*, ‘do not go there’; ©n 3 npftfbU 
tu 3 b 1 x § ?>uV, ‘he had said not to bury him,’ 

(‘do not bury me’); feu § € 3 ^ 7P, ‘do not let this go’; 
vhu uni x § 331 ©^!, ‘hand me that book please.’ 

(3) It is used very idiomatically with the 
Instrumental case, to denote necessity , obligation, pur- 
pose, or wish , both with and without the substantive 
verb. 


• An allusion to the transmigration of the soul. The meaning is 
that we shall not again enjoy our present opportunities, because at 
death we shall pass into some other form of existence, perhaps that of 
beast or a reptile, and shall no more be born among men. 
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Ex. w ^<33 rP< 5 n ‘I must certainly go’; sriV 
feRHi *5] ^ bht ?), ‘say without hesitation what 

you have to say’; 3 4 ugufevni 'cS^H vu, £ why did 

you want to go with strangers’? § ttuT 3 1 >f 

v>rm Tn^iau, ‘if he does not intend to go I will go my- 
self. ’ 

(a) In § 97 (11) were explained the idiomatic uses of the 
oblique cases of oft, fc*»P. Here may be noted the use of the 
Nominative of the same with the infinitive of the verb <*d<v 
followed by a noun in the Nominative absolute ; Ex. unt* ^1 
c<d<v h fhu ‘what have I to do with this business’? or ‘what 

is the use of my doing this business'? It may be construed in 
the same way with the finite verb however ; as vo 

fcf»P ‘what will you do with these bits of broken pottery ? 

(4) The same construction as that illustrated 
under (3), with an interrogative pronoun or adverb, 
sometimes is used to imply the impossibility of the 

action denoted by the verb. 

Ex. Qn % oft o? 3 ?n yft, ‘what could he do ?* v>thT 
^1 o?3?0 t), ‘liow can we assume an equality 

with him’? | 

(5) It is used with the Dative case also to denote 

necessity, though this I rather think is more a Hindi 
than a Panjdbi idiom. Ex. vi § u, ‘I must go.’ 

(G) To denote the imminence of an act it is used 
in the Dative case with the substantive verb, the 
subject being in the Nominative. 

Ex. vf rus § uft, ‘I was about to go,’ §o ubs § 
yft, ‘he was about to speak.’ 

* Oat th.19 could equally well me m ‘what did he want to do’? The 
rendering must be determin-d by circumstances. 

t ^ d^d ) * 3 a nominal compound. meaning 'to assume 

equality.’ Where compounds of this sort occur in the examples given, 
if they have not been previously explained the reader will find them 
iu the list of Nominal Compounds at the end of the Chapter, immedi- 
ately preceding the Exercise. 
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Ex. rU^i nbn 9, ‘it is difficult for me to 

go there,’ lit , 4 my going there is difficult’; fia 
§, c by my going there’; >i§ oft ffi, ‘what was 

the advantage of my going’ ? 

167 . But, observe, the final w is very frequent- 

ly dropped, in which case the infinitive is indeclinable, 
and it will then in all the examples given above termi- 
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3 , <fec. Generally in the Nominative case 

the full form in s*, is used, but in the oblique cases 
it is more common to drop the inflexional endings. 

168 . Besides its own legitimate use as a verbal 
noun the infinitive is employed in a variety of ways. 

(1) It is used for the Absolute Future. 
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will not again be obtained’;* v>iu 3 T hs <suT 

nst, ‘there will be no advantage (or benefit) from 
medecines’; nm fe, ‘it will rain (rain will fall) 

today.’ 

(2) It is used as a mild or polite form of the 
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tp sh! vi § cSuV, ‘he had said not to bury him,’ 

(‘do not bury me’); fsu § tp, ‘do not let this go’; 

Y*n fifil >i § ‘hand me that book please.’ 

(3) It is used very idiomatically with the 
Instrumental case, to denote necessity, obligation, pur- 
pose, or wish , both with and without the substantive 
verb. 

* An allusion to the transmigration of the soul. The meaning is 
that we shall not again enjoy our present opportunities, because at 
death we shall pass into some other form of existence, perhaps that of 
a beast or a reptile, and shall no more be born among men. 
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Ex. wm X33 f), ‘I must certainly go’; 3x1* 

ferial vhtu x sxi vxTtj^T f), ‘say without hesitation what 
you have to say’; 3 1 HHV»fev>n WS ‘why did 

you want to go with strangers’? x §x ^ 7 >uT t=n^ T 3" 1 x" 
wu ‘if he does not intend to go I will go my- 

self. ’ 

(a) In § 97 (11) were explained the idiomatic uses of the 
oblique cases of oft, febP. Here may be noted the use of the 
Nominative of the same with the infinitive of the verb ecdcS'i 
followed by a noun in the Nominative absolute ; Ex. »tfp 
5TB?n h fro cmg, ‘what have I to do with this business’? or ‘what 
is the use of my doing this business’? It may be construed in 
the same way with the finite verb however ; as srif "en sl^ritbP 
fcMi 5 ?B 3 i, ‘what will you do with these bits of broken pottery’? 

(4) The same construction as that illustrated 
under (3), with an interrogative pronoun or adverb, 
sometimes is used to imply the impossibility of the 
action denoted by the verb. 

Ex. ©x t> oft oia?n x), ‘what could he do ?* v>rxT ©u 
xl fsfaa ora?0 f), ‘how can we assume an equality 

with him’?f 

(5) It is used with the Dative case also to denote 
necessity, though this I rather think is more a Hindi 

than a Panjhbi idiom. Ex. x § Zi, ‘I must go.’ 

(0) To denote the imminence of an act it is used 
in the Dative case with the substantive verb, the 
subject being in the Nominative. 

Ex. vr fus § xl, ‘I was about to go,’ Ou gss § 
xl, ‘he was about to speak.’ 

* Bat this could equally well mem 'what < 1 i cl he want to do'? The 
rendering must be determined by circumstances. 

t ^ (J iq gf cf<3?ft is a nominal compound. meaning *to assume 

equality.’ Where comp ounds of this sort occur in the examples given, 
if they have not been previously explained the reader will finc-l them 
in the list of Nominal Compounds at the end of the Chapter, immedi- 
ately preceding the Exercise. 
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{a) In this idiom there seems to be an ellipsis of the word 
febPU, ‘ready,’ which is often expressed and may be supplied in 
both the above examples, making th* g febru 7ft, T was about 
to go,* ‘ready to go*; §u § f3»|TB 7ft, ‘he was about to speak,* 
‘ready to speak. 5 

( 7 ) It is used in the Genitive case as an 
emphatic Future, the Genitive suffix being inflected to 
agree with the subject. 

Ex. w&s ?>uY, ‘the boy will not by any 
means come’; ul 7 >u\~, ‘the girl will not by any 

means come’; feu ?>uT us uf, ‘this will never be 5 ;* nfui 
hu 37 uuus ufw ?tuT, ‘these bits of broken 

pottery will not accompany you into the other world, 5 
lit., ‘will not reach onward. 5 f 

(8) Finally, the infinitive is used with the verb 
us7 or uS7, ‘to fall, 5 to express a greater degree of 
necessity than that expressed by the construction 
noticed under ( 5 ). The subject is put in the Dative 
case, but this idiom is also used impersonally. 

Ex. b # w&i u@, ‘you will have to go, 5 ‘lit., ‘it 
will fall to you to go 5 ; u § o ul few, ‘I had to do 

• The fern, form of the suffix is here used because the word 
is to be supplied after i 

t The wicked king K4 r U. by grievously oppressing his subjects, 

had accumulated a vast sum of money. Nanak visited his capital, 
and standing at the gate of the palace asked for an interview with the 
king. While the door keeper went to present his request he began 
collecting bit9 of broken pottery. The king wishing to see so saintly 
a man went out to the gate, and noticing how he was employed asked 

what it was for. Nanak replied that he was collecting the pottery to 
take with him into the presence of God. “But," said KaXu, “these 
bits of broken pottery will not accompany you into the other world." 

“How then," replied Ndnak “will the vast hoard that you have 
accumulated accompany you?" It is recorded that this conversation 
led to Kdru*S conversion. 
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(it)’; YH^c* t! 37 > H37> 737>, ‘one has to make many 

efforts’; fxf~i ‘afterward one has to 

repent.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

fom ^e\ sra?ftj ‘to assume an equality with one.’ 

,, fifTw* ora?fl, ‘to slander one,’ ‘ speak evil of one.’ 

,, vjhiocth ora^l, ‘to visit one,’ ‘form one’s acquain- 
tance.’ 

fom ^1 (fora §'§) (or ocg?>1), ‘to tell tales on 

one.’ 

o fesi c?b?> 1, ‘to be anxious about a thing.’ 
fsra hTh w o?6?r» (or ora^l), ‘to refuse,’ ‘deny,’ ‘dis- 
allow, a thing.’ 

(or ‘to abuse,’ ‘use abusive language.’* 

fora ^ 13 ], ‘to suffer abuse from one.’ 

^ yd^, ‘to visit a place.’ 

fisfew ‘to suffer slander,’ ‘be slandered.’ 

* **♦*•«•* 

NOTE. 

169. The two points in which Panjdbf difiers from High 
Hindf and Urdu as regards the form of the infinitive are the 
use of ^5 instead of s in the termination, f and the habit it has 
of dropping the final vowel. The infinitive in ^ prevails in 
Sindh, and throughout Rajputana, and also in Garhwdl and 
Kumaon. In the Western Rajputana dialects the final vowel 
is commonly dropped, as it is in Panjabi, and this is the case 
also in the Braj oblique cases. In the language of the Rdmdyan 
the vowel ending does not exist at all, except in the oblique 
cases. J 

* Commonly spoken in tbe plural ; <JPP>i of^cSY»P. 

t Except in ttie cases noted in § *19. 

X Kellogg. § 480, 533. 569 (2;. 
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170. The Future Imperfect and Future Ferfect 
constitute the fifth pair of participial tenses, as given 
in the two groups in § 52. These are formed by add- 
ing to the Imperfect and Perfect participles respecti- 
vely, the Future Absolute of the verb The first 

presents the action denoted by the verb, as incomplete, 
and the second, as complete, but both referring it to 
the future. 

Future Imperfect. 




>r fi^an, ‘I shall be coming. 5 


Masculine . 


Feminine. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

1. 

2 . 



>\ L n^an, 

b tlf'an, 

gu wng*'^ uian,* 

Sfni, 

grr nng 1 ^ 

F UTURE 


3 ulraft, 

go utaft,* 

wQMlw nt s aiW, 

Uf3l|vHi, 

©u v>pg ; alw nsaft»n. 

Perfect. 


Vr wfewi ffeigp, ‘I shall have come.’ 


Masculine. 

1. >r nnfsvMi 

2. 3 YMife»n ui s an, 

3. ga utan,f 

1. vmhT 

2. 3u1 t ws 3€ s ai 
ufai, 

3. ©a ws 


Feminine . 

1 v>m?l ai^aft, 
go u§afl,f 

vnfiV U^TgfjvHf, 

3uT welnii a^afivai, 
otofb^T, 

©o walm* asafivHT. 


as given in the 
is optional 


* Or any of the other forms of the 3rd pers. sing 
paradigm of the Abs. Fut. in § 120. The insertion of ^ 
throughout, (§ 121). 

| Or any of the other forms of the 3rd pers. sing, as given in the 
paradigm of the Abs. Fut. in § 120. The insertion of ^ is optional 
throughout, (§121). 
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171 . As is the case with the other perfect tenses, 
the Future Perfect of transitive verbs must take its 
subject in the Instrumental case, and agree in gender 
and number with its object when that is in the Nomi- 
native case. 

Ex. ^ gfri ‘the carpenter 

will have made the cart.’ 

Qa ^ 31# ‘he will have made the 

carts.’ 

c 5 fesl fe'dl ‘he will have written 

the letter.’ 

§o ^ feston f«ul»p U 33 i|v>n, ‘he will have 
written the letters.’ 

172 . While the primary use of these tenses is, 
as has been said, to present an action as at some 
future time in a state of progress or completion, there 
is in fact seldom occasion to employ them in this 
sense. But they have a secondary use which is ex- 
tremely common, viz., to express the probability of 
an act or event, and that not in the future but in the 
past or present. 

Ex. bi#i ‘the carpenter pro- 
bably is (or ‘must be’) making the cart’; ^ gi#T 

‘the carpenter probably (or ‘must have’) 
made the cart’; 3 § u-few 3 * 3 nnu^i 

‘when he called you you were probably engaged 
in your work’; fp m3 3 ^ ifW 3i n# § >nfa»P ‘when 
the pundit saw (it) he must have thrashed the = boy.’ 

173 . Instead of the future, the infinitive of the 
auxiliary verb may be used, the infinitive being fre- 
quently employed in the sense of the future, a t was 
explained in § 168 ( 1 ). 
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Ex. fo fawn Ban, ‘he has probably gone’; ©u air. 
‘they have probably gone’; ©a arsT nsl, ‘she has 
probably gone’; hhT usl ual usl, ‘you must have read 
the book’; am faslmi feulnn nslw, ‘you must have 

written the letters/ 

174. Both the future and the infinitive of the 

auxiliary verb are used alone to signify ‘probably,’ 
‘very likely’, ‘it may be so/ Thus, to the remark, 
feu Min wi 9, ‘this boy is very thoughtful/ the 
reply may be given, v>nn rfi or ‘yes very 

likely/ 

It will no doubt have already occurred to the 
reader that this idiom in connection with the future 
imperfect and perfect is precisely similar to the use 
we make of the same tenses in English ; as e. g„ when 
we say, ‘he will be starting now/ ‘he will have left by 
this time,’ meaning, ‘he probably is starting,’ and ‘he 
probably has left/ 

175. Note the following modes of expressing 

different relations of time. 

(1) Time during which is expressed by the 

Nominative absolute. 

Ex. vf Wa Mtf f 2 * ‘I stayed there one month. 

?c mtcJt fe* fiTa * 3 oflsl, ‘I laboured all day/ 

(2) Time when , or at which is expressed by the 
Accusative absolute, the suffix being often omitted. 

Ex. is, ‘at that time/ 

■U 37 >hth 1 ^ fe?>, ‘on the day of the full moon. 
If fare ‘I will come some day.’ 

(a) With names of specific days of the month, the 
week, &c., the suffix must be expressed. 
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Ex.* g, c on Monday/ 

33>ft §, ‘on the 7th (of the month).’ 

3nfbi §, ‘at the dasahird (festival).’ 

( b ) Names of months, and also the word day , 
when used in the plural, are generally governed by 
or in the case of the latter the Locative in may 
be used. 


Ex. >f aais fsTB femu, ‘I went in (the month of) 
Phaggan . y 



fe 7 >T or §3Y f33l', ‘in those days.’ 
By day,’ f33 3, 

‘By night,’ 3^3 3, 

‘Last night,’ \ „ 

‘Tonight,’ J 3 ' 3 ’ 313 313>> ** 3T3 - 

‘In the morning,’ ui?a 3, u^a, ^33 3, at^a. 
‘At noon,’ aufaa 3, *rufaa, 3ufbai 3, 3ufaaY. 
•At sunset,’ 3. 

‘In the evening,’ 3, Herat 3 , 

‘Yesterday,’ oT?5. 

‘Tomorrow,’ of?5, sfe &, 3*5^. 

' >J V— • 3 ' t 



(4) 3^3, ^al, ‘time,’ is used in the singular only; 
as, flea ^ 3 , fes? ^al, ‘one time,’ ‘once’; 3 ^ 3 , 3 ^al, 
‘two times, ‘twice,’ & c. 

Nominal Compounds. 
fH333 33?n, ‘to labour.’ 


fom § 3* CuaH o(3?n (§St) or oHH 3l §U 3 H oT 33 l ( 3 ^ 1 ), 

‘to teach one concerning anything,’ (person 
taught, in the Dat.; subject or matter taught, in 
the Gen.) 

fom § onu 3 I u^l, ‘to form or contract the habit of 
&c. (Dative of the person ; Gen. of the thing.) 
foTH 3 * 333 3331 , ‘to worship one.’ 

B3 ^ 831 , ‘to lie,’ ‘to utter a falsehood.’ 
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Postpositions. — Comparison of Adjectives. 

176 . Postpositions are often goverened like nouns 
by the case suffixes ; as f^*p a , ‘from in’ —‘out of’ ; mb* 
or §" 3 % ‘from on’ — ‘off’; fotB*, ‘from somewhere/ ‘from 
anywhere’ ; or mp”, ‘from by/ ‘from/ &c. 

Ex. § u xns) fcSo?fev>H, ‘he came out of the 

water’ ; fefaiw*, ‘he fell off the roof,’ lit., 

‘off the house’ ; vf fH3" buY wfew, I came from no- 
where’ ; fnu ■s^spfB wfew, ‘this constable 

came from the thdneddr / 

(1) war, ‘from before/ when it precedes a verb of 
speaking must generally be translated ‘in reply’ ; as, 

BfRv>n, ‘he said in reply’ ; yhbP §b v^Rmn, 
‘what did he say in reply’ ? Sometimes it will not 
bear translating at all, being used simply by way of 
introducing what a second person said or did ; as, 
f h b -yi b hub ujfuw h* waf- Qo ul bW ‘when he 

scolded the boy very sharply his wife said, ‘&c. 

177 . Almost any postposition of place can be 
converted into an adjective by adding the Genitive 
suffix, which is inflected to agree with the governed 
noun. Thus, from ‘over/ ‘on,’ we get Qu-ra P'S 

‘upper,’ ‘top,’ ‘topmost’; fromuB, ‘below/ ub PS ‘lower- 
most’ ; from y*pb, ‘within,* >Spu PS ‘inner/ &c. In 
some cases we have in English no corresponding adjec- 
tive, and must translate by a circumlocution ; as, e.g., 
from vmhT, ‘before’ we get y>7ut P'S ‘that which is before,’ 
as in the following example ; bib B wxis *hbi pf 

mbb t p B^oiB ft fp 3 T , ‘Guru ’ Ndnak gave the food 
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which was before him to the demon Kaudd.’ 

e „ 1^8. The Genitive ?hb ai has in general the sense, 
or (a pair) with,’ from which arise the three closely 
related meanings ‘fellow,’ ‘like,’ and ‘companion. 

Ex. feu a ©t rial fun' 9 , ‘where is the fellow 
of this shoe’ ? affia a* sa -nXy f feu §©) uuT, ‘there 
is no man here so virtuous as Nazird,’ lit., ‘of a pair 
with Nazird there is no virtuous man here’ ; feu ^ 

ww ©1 fss 3 a nal fewreT, ‘bring another walking-stick 
like this,’ ‘the fellow of this’ ; amt anas © went feu are, 

‘ where Jiave your companions gone’ ? fefe fes aia tai 
wreu a ui« © feu a fern, ‘one day Guru Teg 

Bahddur said to the disciple who was with him,’ the 
disciple his companion.’ The noun is not necessarily 
expressed. Thus, we may say, feu >}© 751*5 ai 9 , ‘this 

is my companion’ ; wmg tpb few § ueian, ‘I will 
call my companions.’ 

„ - i 179 - A ? ew Postpositions are followed by the 

Gemtrve suffix in the feminine singular form, which 
adds to them the idea of ‘ by the way of.’ It is often 

v • literally, and at the 

same time into idiomatic English, but the following 
examples will illustrate its use. 

Ex. uh> 3 fe© ©1 wnis S3 § we, ‘they came by 
the way of (through) the bazdr to their dwelling’ ; 

% fea ©mu el 5 yaiw afew u|w bstbIw,* -^e threw ’two 
handfuls of over his head,’ by the way of above 

his head ; ©o as a ueai mai a yin nm fewfew, ‘he 

brought the army along by the hazier i garden,’’ ‘by 
the way of near the hazurj garden’, t ’ * 


, * 1 140 word meaning ‘to cause to be robheH’ K 7 

in the seuse ol throwing away De robbed 1S here used 

srssssfs ,r~- 
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180 . Sometimes the Genitive suffix is added to 
the Ablative form of the postposition. Thus in the 
first and second of the above examples, for f^3 and 

we may substitute and ^3“ respectively, 

making wna f€€* i *?1, ‘through the bazhr, ‘by way of 
the bazdr’, and ftra §"3 ; ^1, ‘over his head/ 

181 . Again these two forms are combined, the 

Genitive suffix itself taking the Ablative form or 
so that we may say x>~ instead of fie el or 

el, ‘by the way of the inside/ ‘through/ and Q ue 
e% ©'xra fe€% ‘by the way of the upper side/ ‘over.’ 
Several other postpositions are treated in the same 
way. 

Ex. wee e% wee fe§", ‘by the way of the inside/ 
‘through/ ‘along through/ 

euje e% nme fe^r, ‘by the way of the out- 
side/ ‘along the outside/ 
ee eS ‘by the way of the under side/ ‘along 
under/ 

^*5 e% fe^", > ‘by the way of by’ (a 

uth fe^r, i thing), ‘along by/ 

e", | ‘by near’ (a thing), ‘through the 
fi- » vicinity’ ‘along by the side of/ 

uBie e i , ‘by the way of the rear/ 

These forms will be illustrated in the Exercise. 
As may be inferred from their meaning they can be 
used only with verbs of motion. In each of the above 
el may be substituted for e“, 

182 . The suffix § is often used with postposi- 
tions without seeming to add much if anything to the 
sense. Many of these were originally nouns, and this 
no doubt accounts for the habit of attaching this suffix 
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to them. Thus, we frequently hear ©n § feiw D, 

‘he has gone up’ ; vasro &, ‘toward the sky’ ; 

xra § run, e go to the well.’ 

183 . The postpositions and wh are often 
used with verbs of speaking , and in the Ablative form 
OT i , vm" with verbs of askings to govern the person 
addressed. 

Ex. faro ^5 (or fora §) ©Vft% ‘do not tell any- 
one’ ‘ ©?> uuj or (b §) oft wfVnvu, ‘what did he say to 
you’ ?§s §3 (or 3 u") oft \rfs*>r», ‘what did he ask 
you’ ? vf fa (or ©h u") hu ?snT nfamn, ‘I did not ask 
him for anything.’ 

184 . The noun or pronoun governed by a post- 
position may be unexpressed when ifc can readily be 
supplied. 

Ex. vi § tj\ 3'u, ‘keep me with (you)’ ; ©n 
Tft, ‘he was sitting by’ (me, him, &c.). 

185 . Adjectives have no distinct form to express 
of comparison. 

(1) The comparative is expressed by putting the 
word which denotes that with which comparison is 
made, in the Ablative case, or construing it with the 
postposition or in the Ablative form oir', ^h 1 . 

Ex. fen ©^ tet f), ‘this is larger than that’ ; 

van ^3133* ©h fefev D, ‘this orange is sweeter than 

that’; nra uzna ©fei <snT ‘there is no 

mountain higher than this.’ 

(2) The superlative is expressed in the same 
way, but with the help of an adjective denoting all . 

Ex. fen i3, ‘this is the largest of all’; 

fen Tnfew uniai ©'nv h, ‘this is the highest moun- 
tain of all,’ lit., ‘higher than all mountains.’ 
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186. When the comparison is made between 

several things among themselves, not with something 
else, or is used. 

Ex. (or WeT*) fezr3*» 9, ‘which is the 

largest of these’ ? Here if we used &c., instead 

of the meaning would be, ‘which is larger than 
these 5 ? 

187. When the adjective stands by itself, no 
noun being expressed, the circumstances alone indi- 
cate that a comparison is intended ; as fsu 9, 6 this 
is the largest 5 ; feua 1 9, ‘which is the largest 5 ? 

Nominal Compounds. 

fern 9" or vh^i) ggsl, ‘to petition one, 5 ‘to beg 

one/ 

‘to be cleanly, 5 lit., ‘to keep cleanliness. 5 
uftfe ora?r*, ‘to be satisfied with, 5 ‘to choose, 5 ‘to prefer.’ 

fare ‘to kick one, 5 ‘give a kick. 5 

* * * * <• » 

NOTE. 

188. The suffix w is occasionally used as the sign of the 
Ablative simply, and does not then differ in meaning from 3, V, 
dy- • as in the following, f^3 9 s © W S faiw ‘Mardana 

has gone out from (lit., ‘risen from*) the court-yard" ; v " 

3 ©3 fai»n, ‘from the inside v of the fort) 

the cannon fired at such a rate that a hundred Akdlis were 
blown away/ lit., ‘flew away." is often used for *r, as the 
Ablative of and so also for feH ^ 


§ 189 , 192 ] 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

189. The Conjunctive participle is formed by 

adding the suffix fe to the root of the verb.* This 
however is very commonly quiescent, indeed nearly 
always so in the case of close roots, and the participle 
then does not differ in form from the root. For emph- 
asis the conjunctive participle of the verb ora?n, ‘to 
do,’ is commonly added, in the form o?g or j- 

and this again is sometimes reduplicated, making the 
suffix org^. Hence, taking the verb ‘to be,’ as an 

illustration, the conjunctive participle may assume 
any of the following forms ; fjfe, u, ufeaa, 

‘being.’ ‘having been.’ Of these the 
most common are Cfe, fj, tjsL 

190. Roots ending in Q and a drop these 

letters. Thus, from the root ‘go,’ is formed n-rfe, 

tT*, »=p^ &c., ‘going,’ ‘having gone,’ and from vht@ 3 

‘come,’ »pfe, v>p, v>nfH3, W3 &c., ‘coming/ ‘having 
come.’ & 

191. The verb often adds ^ to the root, 

making ws, 

192. The form in ^ is the one in most common 
use, J but when two or more participles occur in suc- 
cession without any intervening word, as is the case 
when they have related meanings the suffix is dropped 
from all but the last. 

‘In Sindlil the termination is "Si ; in Naipall fe, '5% or ■§. In 

Maithil-Bhoj purl fe occurs in poetry only. Hoernle, § 49o. Kelloei; 

§ 5‘2 ! . Grierson, iv. 3G0. 

t a is a contraction of the Eastern Hindi conjunctive participle 
'having done,' of the root era. Hoernle, § 49l. * 5 

^Except in the formation of compound verbs. See Ch. xxvi. 
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[§ 193 , 


Ex. ^fci ‘having seen and heard he 

spoke’; Qtj fen 33 * ^ hus 1 ® wu& fhmn, 

‘having thus (in this manner) addressed and admonish- 
ed him he went to his house.’ 

193. When two or more verbs occur in con- 
nection with the same subject, if one expresses the 
main thought of the sentence, and the others are in 
any sense subordinate to it, the latter are usually put 
in the form of the conjunctive participle. Hence it 

is used ; 

( 1 ) To express that which is preliminary to the 
action of the principal verb. 

Ex. < 5 ? itt riniH ^ ‘the demon 

Kaudd. rose and ran to the jungle,’ lit., ‘having risen 
ran,’ &c. umnT rP feu, ‘some went and hid in the 

mountains’; § s fpfe ?n?>o? ^ odbv>n, ‘he went and said 

to Ndnak. 

( 2 ) To express the attendant circumstances of 
an action. 

Ex. ufenP, ‘he said laughing’; Qtj 

femn, ‘he went running/ 

( 3 ) Tb express the means by which a result is 
achieved. 

Ex. ^ ^-83* <jt, ‘I make a living 

(by) selling boiled grain’; 33 H 9, (by) 

smoking hemp a man becomes a fool, or ‘mad. 

( 4 ) Closely allied to the above is its use to ex- 
press the cause of the action denoted by the principal 

verb. 

Ex. vr fevPB ?ruY v>ofe»P, ‘I did not come be- 
cause I was ill’; 3 f tu $ nroai, ‘they will laugh 

when they see you’; vf 3 nfel wse nfe*r», 
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§ 194, 196.] CHAPTER XXIV. 

‘I was very glad when I received your letter/ i. e.> 
as a consequence of receiving it. * 

(5) Sometimes it can be rendered into idiomatic 
English only by the use of an adverb or some circum- 
locutory phrase. 

Ex. fan ‘listen attentively,’ lit., ‘having 

applied your mind’; s* -aaS ws. ‘listen attentively,’ 
lit., ‘having put your ear’; fig xvrsS ‘speak with 

due thought and consideration.’ lit., ‘speak having 
thought and understood.’ f'aau 1 x § wn xrul ■gnrel - , 

‘kindly hand me that book,’ lit., ‘having done a kind- 
ness hand me,’ <fcc. 

194. To express the repetition or continuous- 
ness, or intensity of the act the participle may be 
repeated, the root form only being used first. 

Ex. Qtj ^ ‘she said weeping’ (continu- 

ously) & u vi^b vu^<3 gfsv>n, ‘he wept bitterly’; or in 
the root form both times, v>mT f^rffew vim fim ut, ‘I 

live by begging,’ lit., ‘making a habit of asking alms, 

I eat.’ 

195. The conjunctive participles of the verbs 

and hr?) 1 , ‘to meet,’ ‘to know,’ and 5s 1 , 

‘to be,’ have each a special idiomatic use as adverbs. 

Thus, and = ‘together’; *TiS^=‘knowingly,’ 

‘purposely’; = 

Ex. v>mY e'fVsiH, ‘come let us go to- 
gether’ : vl~ ?>uT ‘I did not do (it) purposely’; 

Yvifif kub 53 ‘we will go by way of Lahore.’ 

Often gs are used in conjunction ; as, v>mT 

fnni? ofx oils 1 , ‘we worked together.’ 

196. Of the verb ‘to increase’, the con- 

junctive participle has often the force of both an 
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adverb and an adjective. 

Ex. 333 7>i ‘do not speak a great deal*; 

u 1 3*33 33 WI3rq prut 1 , ‘ there is no other fault 
greater than that.’ 

197. Of the verb 333*, ‘to fill,’ the conjunctive 
participle in its root form 33 is used after nouns of 
measure to denote completion ; as, 33 , ‘the whole 

night ; fp?> 33 , ‘the whole day’; Ifu 33 , ‘a full kos ’; vts 
33 , ‘a full maund? 

Nominal Compounds. 

3i?3ai 333 *, ‘to make,’ or ‘earn, a living.’ 

3^ 333T, ‘to work.’ 

few @~3 fagvp 3331, ‘to be kind to one,’ ‘do a kindness 
to one.’ 

<Por vP3?fi, ‘to shout,’ ‘to call.’ 

>W3i 33?0, ‘to labour’ (as a coolie, for daily wages). 

■U 3 -1 333 T, ‘to finish,’ ‘complete.’ ‘fulfil.’ 

33T vjt 3 ?> 1 v>it, to cry,’ ‘to sob.’ 


§ 198, 199 J 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Conjunctive Participle. — The Intensive Particle 

— The Intensive Suffix 


198. While it is true that, as intimated in § 193 
the subject of the conjunctive participle is as a rule 
that of the principal verb, this participle is neverthe- 
less sometimes used when the reference to the latter 
is only indirect, or it refers to a noun in an oblique 
case. 


Ex. vral urn famp,* ‘the 

school master Moti’s boy died of small pox,’ lit., ‘died 
smallpox^ having broken out’ ; §*3 tP 3 

xi 33 ^ Qu 3 uu' xpsl ‘when he went there it 

so happened that a pundit drank water from his hand’ ; 

3s ui3P frUJ ^ fug H3T3 pi srfwttns fjf; ‘who will 

be the Gum hy following whom the welfare of the 
company may be (secured)’ ? u< 3>igH el fefs»P v*§ §~, h 
§ H?p3 3 h ye* 6 , ‘work is accomplished by the cooper- 
ation of God’s will and of (personal) exertion.’ 

B. — This construction is unusual, and the stu- 
dent will do well not to imitate it unless he is sure 
that he is right. 


199. The conjunctive participle is often repeated 
to denote the repetition or continuance or intensity of 
an action. In this case the suffix 3 &c., occurs only 
the second time of pronouncing it, and not necessarily 
then. This usage was referred to in the last Chapter. 
Further examples are ; h§ ftp* Rgc? ^5 ^3 fgu feeig 


* vie fei»n 


next Chapter. 
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% ‘all the disciples and attendants were sitting 
and considering this’ ; virtu gg gg h, ‘the people 
were weeping bitterly/ lit., ‘repeatedly filling (their) 
eyes (with tears) the people were weeping’ ; dl |rs 

ora ©re nt, ‘I make a living (eat a 

piece) by lying and swindling’.* 

(1) Sometimes on the repetition of the participle it 
is slightly altered in form so as to produce that 
variety or jingle that is so dear to the Panjdbi ear ; 
as, tth'S 1 having well admonished’ ; ‘hav- 
ing well seen’ ; *w33 ‘having thoroughly 

twisted’ ; fdd f^%3, ‘having pulled’ ; ys fefs3, ‘having 
made careful inquiry.’ 

200. Occasionally the conjunctive participle and 
the principal verb are transposed, so that the main 
thought of the sentence lies in the former. 

Ex. ora 3 This, ‘let us go and pay our 

respects to him,’ or ‘see him’. Here the natural order 
would be, dsd Qtj e* crfdcn ; again, § ue uffiswn, 

‘he sent and called him/ ‘sent for him’ ; % 

TT» d wu ifflnn, ‘he sent word to us/ lit., ‘having said 
he sent to us,’ for, ‘having sent he said to us.’ 

201. The intensive adverb dl or gl must be ren- 
dered ‘also/ ‘too/ ‘still/ ‘even/ ‘either/ or ‘at all/ 
according to circumstances. It must always be placed 
immediately after the word that it emphasizes. 

Ex. vr dl Htrrgn, ‘I also will go/ ‘I will go too’ ; 
fdu ^33 zra dl ufs»u, ‘hearing this he was still 
more grieved’ ; HifHwudl dl ©h d fioug ?r* ufisw, ‘even 
on receiving the guru-ship he did not become proud,’ 
‘did not have pride’ ; Qv dd dl weY ©rae*, ‘he does not 


* 331# SIS?? 1 means to trade without capital, hence to swindle. 


§ 202 .] 
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f work either/ or ‘he does not even work* ; §3 3 ft sth 
?>d)r 333 ^, ‘neither does he work/ *he does not work 
either’ ; Qv si t>uT aiger, c he does nothing at all.* 

*( 1 ) It is sometimes placed after a verb in the 
imperative mood, like ?n (§ 1 42), simply to emphasize 
it ; as <bh sft, ‘come won’t you,’ but this may, accord- 
ing to the connection also be rendered, ‘come also.’ 

202. The suffix tub* added to an adjective denot- 
ing a large quantity, size, &c., has the effect of inten- 
sifying it. It is inflected to agree with the governed 
noun. 

Ex. ^33 ‘a very large quantity of 

grain’ ; 333YP3 ‘a great many people : 3 ^ 3 ! TRTffi 

‘are you so extremely simple’ ? 

Nominal Compounds. 

oiffi fegrg c?g? 5 T, ‘to judge/ ‘ consider. ’ ’think upon, 
a thing.’ 

fom c?3?>t, ‘to pay resptcts to one/ ‘to visit 

one’ ; always used with regard to one who is 
assumed to be a superior. 

vr 75 33U wQ-ei 3 , ‘I feel pity.’ (Subj. in the Dat # case) 

* ■?> ©n § r § 33 ti ‘I take pity on him/ ‘I pity 

him. r 

<* 3 ?n, ‘to be grieved/ ‘to mourn’ ‘to lament/ 

U3 93 oj 37> T , ‘to tremble.’ 

* * * * * 


r 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Intensive Compounds with and tijs*. 

203. A very numerous class of compound 
verbs known as Intensives . is formed by adding to the 
conjunctive participle, usually in its root form, a 
second or ancillary verb, for the purpose of modifying 
in one way or other the meaning of the former. The 
participle, although it constitutes the most essential 
member of the compound, remains uninflected, all 
variations for gender, number, person and tense, 
occuring in the ancillary alone. The sense of the latter 
is in many cases entirely merged in that of the parti- 
ciple, while in others its force comes out more or less 

distinctly in the compound. 

204. The verbs which are most frequently used 

in this subordinate way are ‘to go,’ ‘to give,’ 

‘to take,’ or uT 33P, ‘to throw,’ to* or 

‘to fall,’ Bfusf, ‘to remain,’ ^5^ or nttra?, ‘to sit,’ 
‘to come,’ ‘to rise,’ ‘to keep,’ ‘to 

put,’ and 3331 , ‘to leave,’ ‘to let go.’ A few examples 
will suffice for the present to illustrate the way in 
which these are used. 

‘to run.’ an tnsi, ‘to run away.’ ‘to 

strike.’ RU 3 or rib f to kill.’ 

‘to drink.’ xi) or vft ‘to drink down,’ ‘to 

drink up.’ 

Stxs-i, to break.’ 3?> ‘to break up,’ ‘to smash.’ 

feHVST, ‘to fall.’ feai to, ‘to fall down.’ 

‘to look.’ Bti ‘to continue looking,’ ‘gaze,’ 

‘watch.’ 


§ 205 , 206 .] 
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fi to lose.’ Hiv>fi fi< 5 <si. ‘to lose irretrievably.’ 

, ‘to be made.’ ^§ 51 , ‘to be successfully 

accomplished.’ 

c to cry.’ g ‘to burst out crying.’ 

, ‘to hinder.’ gsr ‘to keep back,’ to detain.’ 

g-tfsr, ‘to put.’ gy ‘to put away,’ ‘to lay by.’ 


205. From the above examples it will be seen 

in some instances has the effect of 
simply intensifying or strengthening the idea embodied 
m the verb to which it is joined, its use being 
analogous to our hhiglish habit of adding an adverb or 
other particle to a verb without thereby altering the 
sense. Thus to ‘fall,’ and to ‘fall down,’ to ‘rise,’ and 
to ‘rise up,’ to ‘start,’ and to ‘start off,’ do not differ 
perceptibly in meaning. Others on the other hand 
distinctly add a new idea to that of the simple verb, 

? S ^ CaSe ° f ^ ^ ay sis’, See., just as 

in English to ‘tear up,’ to ‘burn up,’ and to ‘throw 

away,’ mean something more than to ‘tear,’ to ‘burn ’ 
and to ‘throw.’ ’ 


206. It is impossible to define precisely the 
modification of meaning that is effected by the use of 
each of these compound forms since there is no abso- 
lute uniformity in regard to it, but approximately the 

general ideas expressed by the several ancillaries may 
be stated as follows : — 

finality, completeness, thoroughness, 
repulsion, intensity, completeness, 
appropriation, acquisition, completeness 

and * 3 ,, violence, vigour, resoluteness, com- 
pleteness. 

•mst, chance, suddenness, unpreparedness, inception. 


Ql ( l<fl> 
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■gfirs 1 , continuance, permanence. 

| 531 , permanence, irretrievableness, that which is done 
once for all. 

wiQsr, development, successful accomplishment, poten- 

tiality. 

suddenness, 
t^r, continuance. 

ggST, intensity, emphasis. 

207. In the present Chapter we shall confine 

ourselves to the first three, rUc*H, ^ and which 

occur more frequently perhaps than all the others put 

together. 

208. The first, wan, may be used in an in- 
tensive sense with most intransitive, and rarely with 
transitive, verbs. The verb 9**, ‘to be,’ in its com- 
pound form v wan, always means ^o become,’ ‘to 
occur,’ ‘to happen,’ or ‘to be finished/ In the last 
sense it may also be combined with ww, thus, ma 1 
€iw u fssw, or u fawn, ‘all the work is finished. 

Obs. Although is a transitive verb, yet in this con- 
struction it is regarded as intransitive. When it is combined 
with any other verb than the compound is transitive, and 
must in the perfect tenses have the subject in the Instrumental 

case. 

209. is used with transitive verbs only, and 

with rare exceptions the same is true of These 

two agree in this that they express in a general way the 
completion of the act denoted by the participle to 
which they are joined, and often they may be used 
interchangeally. Thus, we may say or 

‘to make’ ; ota or oia ‘to do/ ‘to 

finish’ ; ftrti or ‘to write.’ But on the 

other hand there is this important difference between 


them that verbs which convey the idea, however 
faintly of the action passing away from the subject 

require while those which represent the action as 

proceeding toward the subject, or as being performed 
by him for himself, require Hence we must say 

ufe ‘to send,’ not ufs ‘to throw away, 

not ‘to tell,’ not On the 

other hand we must say hh e to call/ not hh 
S ‘to tike/ not h §^i;* us ‘to ask/ not us 

So also rui ‘smell,’ ^fu h^t, ‘to taste/ ut h^t, 

‘to eat up/ fh* h^t, ‘to see/ so ‘to touch/ ‘to feel* 

‘to hear/ ‘to listen/ &c , in all of which the 
action is conceived of as preceeding toward, or ter- 
minating on, the subject. 

210 . When a transitive verb in the compound 
form has for its second member an intransitive verb 
it is treated as intransitive, the subject being expressed 
in the Nominative case througout. Thus, we say 

^ urcft, ‘he ate the bread,’ but ©u <3^1 ut fawT, ‘he 
ate up the bread.’ 

211 . The primary verb and its ancillary are 
often separated by the insertion of an adverb or 
adverbial clause, and the same is true of the participle 
and auxiliary in the case of the periphrastic tenses. In 
general the effect is to throw the emphasis on the 
adverb. When the negative particle is thus inserted 
the emphasis falls chiefly on the first member of the 
compound. 

• This rule, like most others, has its exceptions, but they are rare. 

Thus, while we should usually say S® 1 , 'to say,’ 'to tell,’ since 

the words spoken proceed from the speaker to the hearer, I have also 
met with the form »p*4 ffThP. 

* & jis used, but in a different sense. it means *to buy’ for 
another ; as M§ fesf uj^i h fe-J, ‘buy a horse for me,’ lit., 'having taken 
a horse give (it) to me.' 
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Ex. vf fawrg u 3 t ^33 ftnwr, ‘I did indeed be- 
come ill’; 3* yfe tr, c you do indeed speak 

the truth/ ‘what you say is indeed true’ ; whT 3T3* 
u* 31 753 T fl, ‘I do not intend to eat up the cart’.* 

212. It must not be supposed that these inten- 
sive forms are used only when it is intended to place 
special emphasis on the verb. On the contrary they 
are of constant occurrence, and are generally preferred 
to the simple form. Indeed some verbs are seldom 
used otherwise, especially in the imperative. Thus, 
e. g., for every occasion on which one might hear us, 
‘ask,’ he would hear us « perhaps a hundred times. 

213. The student will have to gain familiarity 
with the use of these compounds by practice. In this 
and succeeding Chapters, where any occur that require 
a different rendering from the simple verb they will be 
given with their meanings at the head of the Exercise. 

Intensive Compounds. 


ut^t, ‘to eat,’ ut ‘to eat up/ ‘to devour.’ 

ut ‘to eat up,’ ‘to finish eating.’ 
to fly/ ‘to fly away.’ 

‘to descend,’ a ‘to subside,’ ‘to go off’ 

(as fever.) 

3 fo^ T , 'to remain/ 3uJ to be left. T 

-us*, ! to fall, ‘to lie,’ u ‘to lie down,’ also=n 

‘to become.’ 

‘to take out/ as ‘to turn out,’ ‘to expel.’ 
fet, to sleep,’ n ‘to go to sleep.’ 


* Said in reply to a friend who refused to give his cart when asked 
for the loan of it. 

t The past tenses of are used in a present as well as in a 

pa sense ; thus, ^ Bfb 31 2*, m iy according to circumstances be 
translated, 'two were lef t ,’ or ‘two are left.* 
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‘to know/ pt^t, <to come to know/ to 

ascertain, ’ 



Nominal Compounds, 

fa>i |3in pr 3^, ‘to form the habit of/ &c. 
bxi oi3S T , ‘to be still/ ‘to be silent/ 
fsm § ‘to set one to work.’ 

■m* ‘to buy.’ 

Hgot or >pa?0, ‘to fire a gun.’ 

yai ‘to stand’ (intransitive.) 

*43^ otg?>i, ‘to stand up/ ‘cause to stand/ ‘set up/‘stop’. 

* ******** 

NOTE. 

214. It was formerly held by grammarians that in the 
formation of these compounds the ancillary was attached to the 
root of the verb. This is now however generally conceded to 
have been a mistake which arose from the fact that the con- 
junctive participle and the root are identical in form when, as 
is often the case, the suffix fie, &c., is dropped. That it is 
really the participle and not the root that constitutes the first 
member of the compound is evident from the following consi- 
derations : 

(1) In the more archaic form of the 1 inguage, as met with 
in such books as the J anani Sakhi , the participle in fie is of 
frequent occurrence, especially in the case of pure verbs ; as 

e. g*» »np8 ainn. So also in more modern phraseology 

we have *p not ^rru as it should be if the root were 

employed. 

(2) It may be inferred from the usage of cognate langu- 
ages. Thus in the Eastern Hindi of Bhojpur where of the verb 

'to eat/ is the root, and the conjunctive participle 
they say tma rfPeu, ‘to eat up/ not Again in the Old 

Baiswari dialect represented in the R6.m6.yan the participle in fs 
is always used. Marathi uses in these compounds the conjunctive 
participle in ©s ; e. g., ‘to cast away’, - Panj. -pfs ; 

utfstHS*-, ‘to bring/=Panj. w Likewise Bengali em- 

ploys the conjunctive participle in few ; Gujratf, in ; Sindhf, 
in 'el or i? ; Oriyd, in fie.* 


•Hoernle, § 539. Kellogg, § 568 (1 ). Taylor, § 80. 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 

Numerals. 

215. The numerals from one to ten, together 
with their inflected, forms as used in the oblique cases, 
and their corresponding aggregate numbers are ex- 
hibited in the Table opposite,* 

216. Observe : — 

(1) The form given for the oblique cases is used 
also in the Nom. pi. fern. The declension of the numerals 
is as follows : 

‘two.’ 

Obi. §ut &c., bThW &c., 

(2) Of the aggregate numbers the first form 
given in each case may also be used in the sense of 
‘only two,’ ‘only three,’ ‘only four,’ &c. 

(3) For the oblique cases of the aggregate num- 
bers the same forms are used as for those of the 
simple numerals. 

(4) If it is desired to express with special em- 
phasis the idea of totality the Genetive case is used ; 

as, xffl t § Mr\, ‘the entire five’; r3t ^ fin, ‘the entire 
seven.’ 

* Alternative forms of some of the numerals will be given in the 
Note at the end of the Chapter. Those in the Table are the ones mo9t 
frequently met with. 


Sign. Nominative. Obi. cases.* Aggregate Numbers. 
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217. ‘One hundred’ is or h, but ‘hundreds 

isj^ofn. f This is also occasionally used in the singula 


mav*ai?o^ d £ S Vi? for ™ 3 8*ven in this column the Instr. 
may also take the suffix -gy- (Cl., xvii). 

t Sometimes is used. See § 222. 


and Loc. case 


?H, ?h, the ten, all ten. 
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form uo?3L ‘One thousand’ is pi. <jh»3t. The 

plural is used however, as it is in English, only when 
it stands alone. Thus ; whm), ‘thousands of 

men,’ but tjfub wfevft, Several thousand men.’ So 
also A33 hundreds of men,’ but sre! u 

‘several hundred men.’ Neither uo(3t nor nFTO is 
inflected for gender or case. 

218 . In writing the higher numbers the units 
are combined in the same way as in English ; as, qoo 
fesc u ; qooo ftfe &c. 

219 . The ordinals are, for the first four numbers, 
*4fu*y», ‘first’ ; *?yht or ‘second’ ; bIw or 3fcp, ‘ third’ ; 

‘fourth.’ Above this the ordinals are made 
uniformly by adding the syllable or U* to the cardi- 
nal numbers ; as, , ‘fifth’ ; ‘sixth,’ &c. All 

the ordinals are declined like f?feT (§ 41.) 

220 . From the numerical adjective ufu»T is form- 
ed the adverb ufa^T or ufaH, ‘first,’ ‘at first.’ Thus, 
>i“ ufoni wifiew, ‘I came first’ ; ufunt ^ u" § ufenn, 
‘at first when I called him.’ 


Nominal Compounds. 

■us ‘to plough.’ 

>433 oca?>f, ‘to spend.’ 

feu to be revenged on one.’ 

yh 31 ‘to set on fire. 5 

vhhi waisl, ‘to catch fire,’ (Dat. of the subject.) 

H1U3 >Fa?n, ‘to keep watch,’ ‘to patrol.’ 
feu ^ ‘to benefit one,’ ‘to do one a good 

turn . ’ 

feu 3*5^ ust, ‘to be well with one.’ 

feu 75 3tr or ‘to announce a thing to 

one, ‘to give the news.’ 
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NOTE. 

221. In the following sentences taken from different sour- 
ces alternative forms are given of some of the numerals. 

2. t ?u ^feu? 3 fVrs\ 'after two years.* 

u »c£ us Uc5, ‘it is two gharis since they arriv- 
ed.* ^U fu?>i firh, ‘in two days.* 

sfs»P S €th 4 he lashed both children to 

the spar.’ 

3. 3 ‘three men.* 

c*tr vx3 <pns> &H* 3s fea-S‘ ufe is, ‘Kalu and Lfilfi 
and Amman I3ibl sat down all three together/ 

f3U Tre, ‘together with (his) three disciples/ 

fuu ^feu* 3 fillT, ‘after three years/ 

Mutfu»n feu fefei, ‘he gave the account for three 

months/ 

4. Hfe»n uu»p U 3 j § « h»u, ‘take away my four sons/ 

5. uu, ‘five/ 

222. The use of the plural t3u* does not appear to be 
common, but an instance occurs in the following sentence ; 

ffim 0 HcP gafer »pfVp)P, ‘administering hundreds of oaths 
to Dhi£n Singh he said/ See. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Numerals. — Fractional Numbers. 

223. The remaining numerals may be learned 
from the Table in the Appendix. From 11 to 18, 51 
to 58, and 89 to 99 they are indeclinable. The ’ rest 
may have w added in the oblique cases, but there is 
much laxity in regard to this, and we often hear the 
uninflected form used where grammatical accuracy 
would require the inflected. 

224. The following fractional numbers are in 

daily use ; 4 a quarter’; v>f q or yhtp, ‘a half’; are or 

‘one and half’; c two and a half.’ These are 

prefixed to the word which denotes the thing of which 
the fraction is taken. 

Ex. vp© din, ‘a quarter of a yard.’ 
wq ‘half a seer .’ 

‘a kos and a half.’ 

‘two and a half maunds.’ 

H, 6 a hundred and fifty.’ 
tJ*rrg, ‘two thousand five hundred.’ 

(1) when not followed by any word expres- 
sive of measure is understood to mean a quarter of a 
seer , that being the unit of measurement for provisions 
of all sorts. The conjunctive participle is very 

commonly added to it, making ‘a quarter of a 

seer.’ 

(2) Of the two forms vhtj and vmtt 1 the former is 
used only in conjunction with a word denoting quantity 
measure, &c., whereas the latter may occur by itself or 
as an adjunct of any noun whatsoever. It is inflected 
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to agree with its noun. 

Ex. yhu fig or ymut ‘half a seer.’ 

v>rq or nfqr ‘half a kos.’ 

>c vmut bih ‘I sold half the goods. 

>C wfl ‘I sold half the land.’ 

225. The sign yro prefixed to any number 
above two signifies that a half of the unit of that 
number is to be added to it. 

Ex. yrrfj fgg, 3 \ ; ht# ^Yu, 30£ ; tto fg?> fi, 350 ; 
f3?> UtUg, 3,500, &C. 

226. The sign tot prefixed to a word signifies 
that to the quantity denoted, a quarter of its unit is 
to be added. 

Ex. tot fig, ‘a seer and a quarter’; tot fgV>, 3J ; 

tot 3hj, 30J ; tot 325 ; tot f3?> ufng, 3,250. 

227. The sign u^, (pi. prefixed to a 

word signifies that from the quantity denoted, a 
quarter of its unit is to be subtracted. 

Ex. (or u^t) fig, ‘three quarters of a seer.’ 

■us f3?>, 2f ; -us slu, 29| ; ijs f3?> n, 275 ; ii3 f5°?> OTTg, 
2,750. 

228. Smaller fractions arc »Tq tn@ f ‘half a 
quarter’ = £ ; gg vp©, ‘a quarter and a half,’=§. 

229. Note the following additional points in 

connection with the use of the numerals. 

(1) Above one hundred the numbers are read as 
they are in English except that the conjunction is not 

used. 

Ex. qo% VsoL fi f^of, ‘one hundred and one.’ 

3ou, *? fi fifl, ‘two hundred and five.’ 
a^o, grg fi gn, ‘four hundred and ten.’ 
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(2) Likewise when two numerals are used to- 
gether to signify an indefinite number, as in the phrases 
‘two or three,’ ‘five or six,’ &c., the conjunction is 
omitted. Usually the numbers selected to express 
such indefinite quantities are not consecutive, or if 
they are, the higher number often stands first. 

Ex. ^ fsoi ui, ‘one or two boys.’ 

■Qp ^3 slvflvtfi, ‘four or five women.’ 

U3, ‘five or seven’; yhs ^h, ‘eight or ten’; 

‘ten or twenty.’ 
fi ^ ‘one or two hundred.’ 

(3) To express distribution the numerals are re- 
peated. 

Ex. fsjz fii § vr ^ U3T33 f#*§, ‘to each boy I 


gave two oranges.’ 

^ P, ‘two each’; f3?> f3?>, ‘three each’; 3^3*3, 


‘four each.’ 

(a) When more numbers than one are involved 
the last only is repeated ; as, fgar cjunlnp ^ ^ vht?>t, c one 
rupee two annas each.’ 

(b) When there is a fraction, the word which de- 

notes it, alone is repeated, if it is a fraction of a single 
unit, whether oite, or one hundred , or one thousand , 
&c. On the other hand, if any other number is ex- 
pressed, that alone is repeated, and the word denoting 
the fraction occurs only once. & 


Ex 


TJ7>, ‘in each 

basket there are seventy- five oranges.’ 

u u u ‘old men of a 

hundred, and a hundred and twenty-five 
vears each.’ 

^ ^ ‘one and three quarters maunds 

each.’ 
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*? t? rs, ‘two and a quarter maunds each.’ 

(4) At the beginning of a sentence fsai 3 t must 
often be translated ‘for one thing . 9 It is usually 
followed in the next clause by v>T 3 fee?, ‘and for 
another.’ 

Ex. fife* 3 T §R ^ R3 R^ § RTfevHT fee? ©R § W | 
‘for one thing he beat my boy, and for another 
he abused me,’ i. e., he not only beat my boy but 
abuse d me as well. 

(5) f^ot in conjunction with the post position hbi, 
‘with/ is idiomatically used in the sense of ‘together’ ; 
as, yhhI" fes rbi bis, *we went together.’ 

(6) The relative prefixed to a numeral means 

about, as ‘some does in English. Ex. sisT uh r xub, 

about five hundred houses,’ ‘some five hundred 
houses.’ 

(7) For the same purpose fear, commonly con- 
tracted to is often subjoined to the other numerals, 

and also to words generally which denote quantity, 
measure. See. 

Ex. uh fee* ^u, ‘about five kos ’ ; R^ig ms, about 
a inaund and a quarter’ ; ms<z, ‘about a maund’ ; 

»P§, ‘about how many men came’ ? 

When used^ with the indefinite pronominals, 

ta3?>, f*zn, fcfei, ■93T, as, and srel, as also with the 
relative and correlative fto? and feu*, it is redundant, 
and cannot be translated. 

Ex. fsisfcfa fe^ ‘several days,’ ‘ever so many 
days, passed’; « 3 t S ‘give (me) a little water’ ; 

3'IrIwi asW ‘several women are sitting’ ; ftra tb? 

R- vHTfuniT r1, ‘as I said.’ 

230. In expressing the measure of a thing, if it 
is conceived of as being a part of a larger quantity, 
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the words denoting it and tlie measure are placed in 
apposition, 

'3VR ^uht, ‘four yards of cloth* ; nfe'HW 
‘eight maunds of grain* ; 3 <g (or ms! 33 ) wgT 
^esT, ‘give me a handful of flour.’ 

But where the thing of which the measure is given 
is conceived of as entire the. Genitive is used ; as f^ 7 > 
gifli gin, ‘a bamboo three yards long,* lit., ‘of three 
yards’ ; 3T3 uw 3 t cshht, ‘a (piece of) cloth four yards 
long.’ Also a word denoting that with which a thing 
is filled may be put in the Genitive case ; as, fsc? uiht 
or fs5? ui3T ‘a gha r d of water.’ 

231. Sometimes the singular is used in a collective 
sense for the plural. This is the case especially in 
speaking of money, and of groups of any sort invol- 
ving high numbers. 

Ex. 3 otI fs?> 3tU3 ‘if one were to 

give 3,000 rupees’ ; fest c 3 xih!vht f? ^ y>|t?>t, ‘one rupee 

two annas each’ ; ^ stst cfei, ‘he 

collected 2,000 or 2, 500 horsemen.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

tTs* oia^, ‘to gather together,’ ‘collect.’ ‘assemble.’ 
czS 3 ^, ‘to assemble,’ ‘be gathered together.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Compound Pronouns. 

232. Many of* the simple pronouns and. pronomi- 
nal adjectives given in Table I and in § 97 are com- 
bined to form compound pronouns or pronominals 
which in some cases differ but little in meaning from 
one or other of the elements from which they are 
constructed. Some of these are indeclinable, while 
others are inflected in one or both of their parts. In 
accordance with this principle they are arranged in 
the following list. 

Declined in both elements . 
whoever, ?n one or other, some 

l one or other. 

f whichever, ?n something or 

1 other. 

fercp forai, of whatever sort. 


TLsret, 


rl ofS, 







j 


w 

y whatever. 


of this size, so large. 
Declined in the First Element only. 

some other, ss Cra, some more, some- 
some one | thing more, 

else. ; ftToj, some, some one, 

I anyone. 

Declined in the Second Element only . 

^ some other, hi* itel, everyone. 


OTl era, 
trap, 


crap J some one else 

era some more, some- 

thing else. 

tra ^ what other ? 

era j who else ? 

era oft, what else ? 


WeJ everything, 
era si's!, everyone. 

^U3 c*s, a great deal. 

R3 P3, all without ex- 
ception. 


• 1 his form would generally be ubtd in the Nom. sing, and pi. only. 
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Indeclinable . 


eft 3S, 


what ? what par- 
ticular thing ? 
what different 



fsoc ?>-r figof, one or other. 

ub, something quite 
different. 


nte of this size, so gi of one thing 

>5! §3, J large. something else. 

233. It is unnecessary to give the declension of 
those of these compounds that are declinable, since it 


does not differ from that of the same pronouns when 
used singly. Thus, * is in the Instr. fa?> feis or 
ftTH fefl ^ ; in the Gen. fan fc*H gi, &c., s-sl ?>i srel. Obi. 


751 few • 7>i ss, Obi. oPH 7>i oph ; sreft tjg 

Obi. 'fe'H Obi. cPH j UB otI, Obi- gg 

fom * H3, Obi. sing. & c., Nom. pi. 

§ -R^, Obi. pi. Rg § &C. 

234. fifoT ‘one another,’ may also be regard- 
ed as a compound pronoun. It is used only in the 
oblique cases singular. 


235. rra Ri <rg and gi gg are used to denote 
in an emphatic way any radical change that a thing 
undergoes. Thus, §g *r* Rgi§ ug gr iog gft fj fgmn f), ‘his 
disposition has become completely changed.’ Again 
when a thing is so transformed as to be used for a 

purpose quite different from that for which it was 
originally designed it would be said gg gi gg femp f), 
‘of one thing something else has been made.’ 

236. Colloquially the expression gg oft, ‘what 

else, is often contracted to gg, and is equivalent to ‘of 
course.’ Thus, 3 rT ul 3 i g^gi gifj hthj ggg 

‘you too probably love your children.’ Reply, 
gg, ‘of course,’ ‘what else’ ? 


237. Often the component parts of compounds 
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^ with ub are separated by intervening words or phrases. 

Ex. fen § fe^i §n ^ ifel 51, ‘besides 

tins he composed no other Bdni’-, 3b mo aft fl, ‘what 
else have you’ ? @n 3 Sg §g ?s feo*, ‘did he say any- 
thing else to you’ ? 


Nominal Compounds. 

fern ?rf?5 h^b oTbbt, ‘to love one.’ 

oPH p! ufu c*B?>h ‘to worship a thing/ (generally of 
idolatrous worship.) 

fan b! HUifB 3 t cfgB), ‘to help one/ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Idiomatic uses of fan*. — Nominal Compounds 

FORMED WITH 

'RU4TH1, ^STs). 

238. The pronominal adjective fam or an* has 
several idiomatic uses which will be noted in this 
Chapter. 

(1) It is added to the pronominals of its own 
series (See Table II.) without in any sensible degree 
modifying their meaning. In these compound forms 
the final y>jt of the first member is frequently changed 
to Thus we have fsm fam or feu fam, ‘like this’;©cD 
fair or ©o fam> ‘like that’ ; fan* fam or fau fau T , ‘like 
which’ ; ffim fau^ or f3o fa cm, ‘like that’ ; fa tm fam or 
fsffi fam, ‘like what’ ? of what kind’ ? feu* fam or feu 
faui, ‘how/ ‘of what a kind.’ These compounds are 
more frequently heard than the simple forms. 

(2) Added in the same way to adjectives it has 

the effect of somewhat moderating their force. In this 
connection it is equivalent to rather,’ or our English 
suffix ‘ish. 5 Thus. fam, ‘reddish’; facn, small- 

ish,’ ‘rather small’ ; fam, ‘longish,’ ‘tallish,’ rather 
tall’ ; a § fam ‘give me just a little.’ Often 

however the modification which it effects of the mean- 
ing of the adjective is so slight that one finds difficulty 
in expressing it in English. 

Ex. gR ©pin lain al, ‘yesterday I was very 

sad,’ ‘sad-like’ ; §ut via* >r?> "fra fen* 3 few, 

‘having beheld you my heart has become comforted 
like.’ 
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(3) Following a noun, with which it must agree 
in gender, number, and case, fanT has a meaning app- 
roximating to, as it were,’ ‘so to speak.’ Sometimes 
however it must be left untranslated, and at others it 
can be rendered into English only by a circumlocu- 
tion. 

Ex:. o< ftTur yft, ‘some boy as it were was 

sitting, 5 i. e., someone who, from his appearance, 

might be called a boy or perhaps a young man ; (fgar 

TU^fl ?f xifsvHT, "a respectable man (some one 

who seemed from his appearance to be such) asked 

the actor, 5 &c.; f&si fiau 1 urn 1 uh], ‘an oldish sort 

of woman said from near by’ ; srsl u3h 1 'ufevHT, 

some one who looked as if he might be a khattrt said, 5 
&c. 

(4) Again it denotes likeness to something 
connected with the noun which it follows. In this 
connection it forms in combination with the latter a 
sort of compound adjective qualifying another noun 
with which it must agree in gender, number, and case. 

Ex. uuIht fnm znw ‘seeing his faqfr- 

like condition 5 : (§h ^1 faol hu 0, ‘he has an under- 

standing like that of a child. 5 

(5) To express the likeness of one thing to 
another fau** is used as a postposition governing the 
noun or pronoun with which the comparison is made, 
in the Genitive case, the suffix h being unexpressed. 

It then agrees in gender and number with the noun 
compared. 

Ex. HfbB ffldl &s\ fvrsl rft* ?>nT, ‘there is nothing 
so sweet as honey, 5 lit., ‘like honey there is no sweet 
thing 5 ; flao* -mbvi, ‘a fool like you’ ; f 
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Wc?, "wise people like us’; vra fanl ?1313 f%9 nu sfl 

‘is there in the world any other (woman) so illfated 

as r ? 

(6) Lastly finn, ‘like only one/ is used in 
an adverbial sense, meaning ‘the same/ ‘just alike/ 

Ex. urn fg-zi f?un -0ai B, these two are of 

the same colour’ ; un u vii hu us, ‘these two 

boys are just alike’; fe~3 fiflol 3, it is the same 

thing/ ‘it is all the same.’ 

239. From the verbs ‘to see’ ; n^csr, ‘to 

hear’; ‘to touch’ ; ‘to smell/ and 

‘to take hold,’ is formed a series of abstract nouns, 
fwel or ‘seeing’ ; gsrgl, ‘hearing’; gwdt or 

bttoI, ‘touching/ ‘feeling’; hxu^bI, -smelling,’ and wrel, 
holding/ ‘seizing.’ From these again are formed, 
in combination with fer/to give/ a series of five verbs 
of the class known as nominal compounds, as follows; 

fenul or §st, ‘to appear,’ to come in sight,’ 

‘to be visible.’ 

H^rel ‘to be heard,’ ‘to be audible.’ 

iniTsl or srtbI ‘to be felt, 
wursl ‘to be smelt.’ 

‘to be taken hold of,’ ‘to be seized’. 

240. With regard to these note ; 

(1) Though egi is a transitive verb, and all other 
compounds foimed with it are transitive, these five are 
generally treated as intransitive, the subject being put 
in the Nominative case uniformly for all the tenses. 
Thus, we say 313 fir§, ‘the stars appeared.’ 

So also fir* ffei, ‘ a voice was heard.’ Some- 

times however the subject is in the Instrumental 

case, and the verb ^ takes the feminine form to 
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agree with, the first element of the compound. Of the 

following examples the first is from the Janam Sdkhi , 

and the second, from Pandit Sardhd Rdm’s Panjdbi 
Bdt-chit. 

ht <jiu ?rr?>a* rft nfe fewgf fe3l, ‘then 

N^nak cautiously showed himself,’ ‘appeared.’* 

n?> fo? uu ^ ‘the 

Lahore pundits say the moon has not ap- 
peared.’ 

(2) The person who is the subject of the sensa- 
tion (of seeing, hearing, &c.) must be in the Dative 
case, and in translating, it is necessary sometimes to 

transpose the words so as to put the sentence in an 
active form. 

Ex. feu "H § ?>ul- fuu% ‘I do not feel this’: 

§ § ms, ‘do you smell the flowers’ ? 

(3) They all, especially in the negative form, 
have more or less a potential force. Thus ; 

7>uf ‘I cannot see it.’ 

vi § <*>ul~ feu -1 , ‘I cannot hear it.’ 

vf § svmth! ?>nT ‘I cannot touch it.’ 

vi § uum?l ?>uT ‘I cannot smell it.’ 

M ?>uT feu"*, ‘I cannot catch it,’ ‘take hold 

of it.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 
vf^vc ormn, ‘to ascertain,’ ‘to find out.’ 

"hhvi ncH or ‘to seem,’ ‘to appear,’ ‘to be seen,’ 

‘to be felt,’ ‘to be perceived’.]* 
uTh or uf«i ‘to talk.’ 

. ^u?j]y>|t, ‘to talk with one.’ 



* 


The word though without 

mental case, as is evident from the form 
the case sign is not at all uncommon. 


the suffix ^ is in the Instru- 
of the verb. This omission of 


f VfWH U ^ 7 also 'to 


be known.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Indefinite imperfect tense. — Construction of the 

OBJECT OF THE VERB T*S?>T. 


241. The Indefinite Imperfect tense is identical 
with the Imperfect participle, and hence with 
the Present Imperfect, when, as often happens, the 

auxiliary is omitted from the latter. The following is 
its conjugation : — 


Indefinite Imperfect. 

vMif' ‘I came,’ ‘should come, 5 ‘had come/ &c. 

F eminine . 
ri~ 







Oh 


Masculine. 

1 . >r nng-^i, 

3 v>n§-^T, 

©u v>n§'^, 
vatft 1 »p§"©, 
3t?T v>nf’§, 
w©*©. 


»P© a ^}, 
W© 2 ^, 

3HT 

©U v><t©-^vht. 


Uses of this tense 

(1) It occurs most frequently in conditional sen- 
tences. 


a. In the protasis and apodosis of conditional 
sentences referring to the past, when the non-fulfil- 
ment of the condition is assumed. 


Ex. 3 xYu vrei 3t uihI figfi del, ‘if it had 

rained the crop would have been very excellent’* ^ -3 

HcrrfEBT ?>T * 3 ^ B T U3 riTpr, ‘If you had not helped 
me I should have died.’ 

b. In similar sentences, if the verb in the 
protasis be the Indefinite Imperfect of ‘to be/ the 
reference may be to either the past or the present! 
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Examples : — 


■fenn Wist gfe xfeft 3 fesflTg 


3 vi* 3T 7>r oibbt? 


3 via cxs 3 T m" 


‘What a good thing it 
would be if you did jus- 
tice . 5 

‘What a good thing it 
would have been if you 
had done justice.’ 

‘If I were well should I 
not work’? 

‘If I had been well should 
I not have worked’? 

‘If I had anything I should 
give it . 5 

k If I had had anything I 
I should have given it.’ 


c. In conditional sentences such as those defined 
under a , above, the Indefinite Imperfect may be used 
in the protasis alone, followed (or preceded, as the case 
may be) in the apodosis by the Past Perfect, or the 
preterite w of the substantive verb. 

Ex. a snT vi § ?n 31 ^ oft hbas yft, 

‘if you had not called me what would have been (lit., 
‘was’) the need of my going’? ^ feu ©vigw 31 c*3§ bt 
> f§* n, ‘if we had not taken this precaution they would 
have died . 5 (‘had died. 5 ) 


d. It is used also in the apodosis, following one 
or other of the Negative Contingent tenses in the pro- 
tasis. This construction will be illustrated in Ch. 
xxxiii. 


* Oblique iorm of yjfey^ the irregular Ferf. part, of 

‘to die.* See Table of Irregular Verbs in the Appendix. 
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(2) It is used as a past, present, or future potential 

Ex. Tic? wfaTTI TTTXC77 xtiT* -err fe ^ — O. c_ o_ 


uja § X3 ‘Dhruv was not a child of such a 

character as to (that he should) return home after 
calling once or twice only upon Harp; al oft xxu* jft 
x x § an ‘what power had he to seize me’? lit., 

‘that he should seize me.’ Also referring to the present ; 

f%^ T u 3t ad H - al vra wax u3tht x urn 3 ut, ‘I 

might indeed destroy myself, but I dread the sin of 
destroying life.’ lit., ‘the sin of spirit murder.’ And 
to the future ; vr vhx »ud xiar ua xar g-rs) fawra 
‘I should go to Lahore tonight but my brother is ill/ 

(3) It is also used as a habitual past. 

Ex. xt x 4 use* si 5?e © r 3a ?x ‘when I 

asked he never would give an answer’; x §x £ 

x 3 hhtu faaT btxt oiaaT, ‘whatever different kinds 

of advice anyone gave him, that the rhjd would do.’ 

(4) Finally it is used as a historical present , in 

describing past events. In this sense it is very common 
in the recital of stories or anecdotes, but it is difficult 
to bring this out clearly in short isolated sentences. 
The following from the Viddid Ratandkar may be given 
by way of illustration ; f3x a »faa Q antf in mal I ora ax<s 
?>t ssei ?>t uiar ?>t yss at xtxt i xqg **§ 

a^ i xTs'tfd U33 al HvreT©^! ua fhx a fa 3 § ffiax ?x ft, 
‘Within him sadness spread as a shadow. He never 
laughs and talks, neither does he eat or even go to 
play. He sits in the house only, and sobs and cries. 
Suniti often admonishes him, but to his heart no com- 
fort comes.’* 

*1 have given a free rendering, but the reader will have ncEdiffh~ 
culty in following it. 
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243. When employed in conditional sentences, 

or in a potential sense, this tense requires that the 

negative particle be put "in the form t> or This 

when repeated in successive clauses must be translated 

‘neither... nor’; as e. g., & vffieT, ‘neither eats 

nor drinks.’ 

244. The verb ‘to hear,’ ‘to listen,’ takes 

its object, when a person , in the Genitive case, the 
suffix being put in the feminine form.* Otherwise the 
object is in the Nominative. 

Ex. 3 _ vrj! 5 ^ ‘did you not hear me’? Qjj 

ns, ‘do not listen to him’; nfew, 

heard nothing.’ ~ 

Nominal Compounds. 

‘to remedy a thing,’ ‘to devise a 

plan.’ 

fkn ‘to assist one,’ ‘to take a pre- 

caution.’ 

f?>^TH ^ 375 ] or ‘to say prayers’ (according to 

Muhammadan rites.) 

^ fe 7 >T<j (or fesin or ?>m) 5 ra?r» ‘to destroy one.’f 

or ‘to eat,’ ‘to take food.’ 

0^3 sa?n, ‘to be content with a thing.’ 
***** **** 

•The reason for this obviously is that when a person speaks, it is 
pot him that we hear but his voice or his words. Hence the word denot- 
ing the person is put in the Gen., and is to be mentally supplied. 

We shall see hereafter that a noun governing the Gen. case is often 

unexpressed. 

t ofdc’T* also takes its object in the Acc. case; as fc?H cS oTdcM . 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Contingent Imperfect and Contingent Perfect . — 1 

Uses of 3^, gifr and 

247. The fourth pair of tenses (cf. Groups I and 
II § 52 ) are the Contingent Imperfect and the Contin - 
gent Perfect. These are formed by adding the Con- 
tingent Future of the verb 3^1 to the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles respectively. Both present the 
action denoted by the verb, as a hypothesis, but the 
former presents it as possibly in progress now or at 
some future time ; the latter, as complete in the past 
or future. In negative sentences ?>t is generally used, 
but sometimes mb occurs. 

Contingent Imperfect. 
vf vhtQ-pt I may be coming,’ &c. 

Feminine . 

>r 

3 nr©Vt 
©3 nn©^ 3§, 

3rT ui" (tii), 

©3 v>rr©-^b>n ©5. 

Contingent Perfect. 

vi" v>f*fs»n ‘I may have come,’ ‘should have come.’ 
Masculine. Feminine. 

. f 1 . vr v>nfe»n >j- vhth) 

-<( 2. 3 ttofewT ui”, 3 

^3. ©3 nr»few 3^, ©3 vmt^I tit, 

^ f 1 . WE ©fs©, whT weW fjfeci, 

2. 3PY 3i" (ui), 3Tff VMT^hMT fre 1 (©t), 

^_3. ©3 w»§ <re. ©u nrneW 


Masculine. 

^ f 1. ■w t V*T§"^T U^T, 

.g ^ 2. 3 nr*©^* ui% 

00 |^3. ©3 nn^et ©i, 

^ f 1. vhuT nii © 1 3 ©few, 

33 T nn©-© ©©' (©f), 

[_3. ©U nU©"© ©S. 
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(1) For transitive verbs the participial element 
of the Contingent Perfect is made to agree in gender 
and number with the object when that is in the Nomi- 
native case, and the auxiliary takes the form u# or 
us according as that is singular or plural. Thus 
taking ‘to write,’ as an example ; 


If the object is in the 


Mas. sing . 

Mas. pi. 

Fent m sing. 

Fern, pi . 

fofattn ut 

faM us 

faul ut 

foutttn us 


(2) If the object is in the Accusative case the 
verb always takes the form of the masc. sing. 3rd pers. 

248. These tenses are used ; 

(1) In the protasis of conditional sentences when 
the condition is stated merely as a hypothesis without 
any reference to its probability or otherwise. 

Fx. ^ 3^1 ysei ut, ‘if anyone is speaking,’ or 
‘should be speaking’; 3 au] v>nfa»n ut, ‘if anyone has 
come,’ or ‘should have come’; tk uni mhbo? ufattf* ‘if 
you have (or should have) read the book’; ^ 

M3 ‘if you have read the books’ &c.; ^ iJut M 3 l 
u#, ‘if you have read the book’; n hhI vWbnr \i3bxr xte, 
‘if you have read the books.’ 

(2) In relative clauses, when the action is repre- 
sented as possibly occurring or having occurred. 

Ex. fan fan § ©n ui, ‘whomsoever he 

may be calling’; fa h fan § §u ^ ut, ‘whomso- 

ever he may have called.’ 

(3) To express a wish or hope. 
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Ex. ojd) TP cJ§, ‘I hope no one is listening,’ 
lit., ‘may no one be listening’; nfenn tp ti#, ‘I hope 
no one heard.’ 

(4) To express a doubt whether a thing may not 
be as stated. 

Ex. bth tps; ?P orfupt nlf, ‘may he not be (per- 
haps he is) speaking in fun’?; Qu b uth tph tp form n§, 
‘may he not have spoken in fun’? 

249. To both these tenses, when used in the 
last two senses, as also to the Contingent Future when 
emploved to express a wish or hope,* the adverb fs?3 
or fcTUH is verv commonly prefixed, without in any 
degree affecting the sense. 

Ex. &73 fsrp uY R tpt* TP orfp ^ fit, ‘may he not be 
speaking in fun’? Ob f<5?p pth b 1 ** tp nt, ‘may he 

not have spoken in fun’? vf Oo £ >PB TP fpm tfe, 

‘T hope T have not killed him.’ 

(1) Often however fks, fs?n§, with the negative 
particle tp, must be rendered ‘lest,’ when placed after 
a verb signifying e to fear,’ ‘to beware,’ ‘to be anxious,’ 
and in other positions where that word would occur in 
English . 

Ex. §p sfaw bp! -hub mn § fen dt tp n tPf, 
‘he feared lest bv (his) frequent asking he might even 
become angry’: pdf' fbra ph tp tsht , ‘take care you don’t 
get hurt’; lit., ‘look lest a blow be applied.’ 

250. The first and second persons singular of 


the Contingent Future of the Verb , ‘to be desir- 

able,’ ‘to be agreeable,’ viz. and gif*, and also pm, 
the third person singular of the same tense of the verb 
pm^, ‘to desire,’ are used as concessive conjunctions 


signifying ‘if (I, you, he &c.) please,’ ‘although,’ ‘whe- 



■s 


4 
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ther,’ &c. It is necessary often to allow oneself a good 
deal of latitude in translating these particles, which 
enter into a variety of constructions. Note that in the 
following examples either gi^i, g - ^ or may be 

used, the three being absolutely interchangeable, and 
furthermore that in the first two may be substituted 
for 

Ex. ufVra* ^ fxrs* g^i* foinu ?nu, ‘first kill me, 

afterwards go anywhere you please/ lit., ‘afterwards 
(if) you please go anywhere’; vs h gif 4 or g-r|r -g e 
‘ask if you like’; vi § gfi fu§, ‘send me where 

you please,’ lit., ‘anywhere if you like’; uuj ^ yhtu 
‘ say what you please’; 3 ^ feu gigi ?>t sg feu, ‘let 

him go or not as you please’; gii 4 €n uTht ^ <j?> &c., 

‘although these words also are (true) yet,’ &c., tto 

1*4 °nu VHUoUU c*U ?Pf5 §u fUoHU 

tj\ c?uul f), ‘whether anyone exercise kindness toward her 
or unkindness she always exercises kindness only.’ 

251. The clause following one introduced by 
&c., is usually connected with it by the disjunc- 
tive uu, ‘but,’ ‘yet,’ or bt ^1, 3 * gf, flu gl, ‘nevertheless,’ 

‘still.’ 

Ex. g^i" UHtg uuulw u© uu >r ?>u * a € 3 ^ 1 , though 
you give a thousand rupees yet I will not sell (it)’; ^u 
yi ire 3t ul >r ?>uT fugier*, ‘though he call me still 
I will not go.’ 

252. Again g^i" and its equivalents are prefixed 
to the indefinite pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and 
adverbs, in an intensive sense, and must usually be 
translated ‘ever.’ The verb is put in one of the con- 
tingent tenses, or the imperative. 

Ex. g*^ - u#, ‘whoever there may be.’ 
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3^ ‘whatever/ ‘anything at all/ ‘any- 
thing you like/ 

fa 3^ir H3 oTu or fu gig* til c?u, ‘whatever 
he may say/ ‘let him say what he will/ 
fu fe§ faron ut, ‘wherever he may have 


gone/ 

fu feuu femn ut, ‘in whichever direction 
he may have gone.’ 

f5??ri ut or dl ut, ‘however much 

there may be/ 

3*ri' form ul ut, ‘of whatever kind it may be,’ 
‘whatever it may be like/ 
g^i* form ut ut, ‘however rich he may be/ 
g^i* fag* fjf or gig- [fam eft ut, ‘however large 
it may be/ 

(1) Any of the above may be made still more 
emphatic by placing immediately before the verb the 
words faf ?n, ‘why not’? as, g^i* aul faf ?>t tit, fa 3i§r 
forql fa f m femn nt, 3*t* fam «ft xj?> 1 faf ?n at, &c. The 
translation is not affected by the addition of these 


words. 

Nominal Compounds. 
a >4 ‘to set to work/ (intrans.) 

©hthi or fHTgi frsr, ‘to reproach/ 
fsck g al >4U3 autft or ust, ‘to make known 
to one/ ‘to give one the news/ 

>} g nu whB, ‘I got hurt/ 

>5 g feu waft ft, ‘I am thirsty/ 


a thing 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Negative Contingent Tenses. - Use of oft — 

The Relative and Interrogative used for 
the Indefinite Pronouns and Adverbs. 


The remaining tenses of the finite verb are 
the Negative Contingent Imperfect and the N egative 
Contingent Perfect. They are formed by adding to 
the Imperfect and Perfect participles respectively, the 
Indefinite Imperfect of the auxiliary verb, cfeu These 
tenses are comparatively of infrequent occurrence, and 
when used they are found only in sentences which 
express or imply a condition whicli has not been, or is 
not being, realized. The former presents the action 
hypothetically as in progress now or at some time in 
the past ; the latter presents it in the same way as 
completed. The apodosis states what would have been 
had the condition been realized. When the negative 
particle is used it must be in the form ?>, ?n. 

Negative Contingent Imperfect. 

fie - *, ‘(if) I were coming/ 

6 had been coming/ 


V 


f 1 - 

•§ 4 2. 

^ 13. 


^ Is. 




Masculine. 
vr v>p©“^t upu 

3 V>|T© s ^l fie*, 

©0 fipT, 

nnfl' fie. 


Feminine. 

VT W© 2 ©! cl tfl , 

3 fifil, 

©O fifil, 

v>mT »n©-elvHT 
©a fifi}v>fr 


3yfi* >>n©”§ fie, 

©a v>p©‘§ fie. 

Negative Contingent Perfect. 
v>{Tfe»n fi^», ‘(If’ I had come/ had beer 
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Masculine . 

^ f 1 . nrrfevHi ife-i, 
_g ^ 2. 3 v>nfev>ri ife*, 

°° 1^3. §u »nfe»n 5 ^, 




Feminine . 

vmtsI <jet, 

3 wb! rfel, 

§n 

vxvfi" Y>relv>ri 

bviT v>rrsbMT <fe1w, 
wshnr otTvwt. 


• f 1 . v>mT vht§ 

! -s 2 ' YH*S tj^, 

[_ 3. yht§ «r£. 

(1) If the verb be transitive, having its object in 
the Nominative case, both elements, the participle and 
the auxiliary, must, in the Neg. Cont. Perfect, be 
inflected to agree with the latter in gender and 
number. Hence we have the following forms : — 


If the object is in the 


Mas . sing . 

Mas. pi. 

Fem. sing. 

Fem. pi. 

y\ L fnfyvH* <5^* 

vr fie 

i ~ 

: 

5 l IhuI del 

^ • on* 

VI" TB'Mlttl* 

rfelvHT 


(2) If the object is in the Accusative case the 
verb always takes the form of the masc. sing., as with 
the other perfect tenses. 


254. When either of the Negative Contingent 
tenses occurs in the protasis it is followed almost in- 
variably in the apodosis by the Indefinite Imperpect, 
though occasionally the Negative Contingent Perfect is 
used in both clauses. 

Examples : — 

‘If he were working I 

should not disturb him.’. 

‘If he had been working I 

should not have disturbed 
him/ 


a Qxj svi °rae* 3* vr 

§ 75* S3«*, 


§ 255.] 
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bsp! ij^\ st vhsvi 
? 


^ M* mi § 'HTfgvMT ?n 3T 

3 § f53 

^ vib] ST \UTU OS 1 t? 


§U 


5 mi^lttP 

cjq f^ST 
fwfHV^T tf^T, 


3T TU £ 


255. It is difficult 


‘If the train were moving 
would it not be felt’? 

‘If the train had been mo- 
ving would it not have 
been felt’? 

‘If I had not killed the 
snake it would have stung 
you.’ 

‘If it had rained the grass 
would have become 
green.’ 

‘If he had given the money 
into the hand of the 
bani&n X should have 
received it.’* 

to define the difference 


between the Indefinite Imperfect tense as used in 
conditional clauses, and the Negative contingent 
Perfect. Thus, >r ?he T and ^ >)* fhnop figi may both be 
translated, ‘if I had gone.’ Kellogg says, ( § 793), 
“This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in 
conditional clauses only in that it denotes the action 
as finished ; and it may thus often be a matter of 
indifference which tense is employed. But when the 
completion of the action is an essential element in the 
supposition then this perfect tense should be used in 
preference to the imperfect.” This perhaps expresses 
the distinction as accurately as it is possible to do 
Thus, in the above examples s directs thought 

to the action denoted by the verb ; S ftmp uV., pre- 

sents to the mind that action as completed, and so it 

♦This example is borrowed from Beames7 
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might be translated, ‘if it had been that I had gone/ 

256. Analogous to the use of the Contingent 
Future, first and second persons singular of the verb 

to serve as conjunctions, as explained in the 
last Chapter, is the frequent adverbial use of the first 
person plural of the same tense of the verb iPSTP, ‘to 
know.’ When preceded by the interrogative eft it sig- 
nifies, ‘who knows’? there is no knowing,’ ‘perhaps,’ ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if.’ 

Ex. oft tp § formal xp§, ‘who knows 

into what state of existence the Ford will cast us’ ?* 

v3cs f rerf fil tstjY tp, ‘perhaps they had 
never even seen corn.’ 

For oft TpfetH one often hears Tnfem, fkrpfeta, 
oft tusft or 

257. Tn accordance with a very common idiom 
the relative pronouns and adverbs are often used by 
attraction in place of the indefinite. 

Ex. h fam ubq f f uf fi, 

‘whatever seed one sows he receives fruit of the same 
kind,’ iq ^ fViH ffm § y\€\, “whatever different things 
each one asks for.’ 

258. In like manner the interrogative is used 
by attraction for the indefinite. 

Ex. fepfetn ^’s] §u§ uvi oft ‘who knows what 
will be at any particular time’? lit., ‘at what time.’ 

259. The interrogatives fomn and oft when re- 
peated before successive nouns signify ‘whether... or,’ 
‘both. . .and.’ The noun though referring to more than 


•Tha.fr is, after the present life, who knows into which of the 
84,00.000 different s*ates of existence our lot may be cast ? 

t Perfect Participle of ‘to see.* See Table of Irre- 

gular Verbs in the Appendix. 
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one is generally expressed in the singular, as denoting 
a class. 

Ex. fcfw sluft fsmo ubu, ‘whether women or men , 5 
‘both women and men’; oft ^ft ©ft u*** oft 

f? v>fRgT?> fe-Q fe ^ cJT, ‘whether old or young, 

whether infants or the aged all (alike) we bury there 
in one place.’ 


* 


NOTE. 

260. Kellogg is scarcely correct in saying of the Neg. 
Cont. Perf. tense that it is used only in conditional clauses,* 1 if 
by this he means that the condition must be expressed. The 
sentence may take a different form in which it is implied only, 
as in the following from the Viddid Ratandkar. Speaking of 
the art of writing as affording a means of preserving the 

thoughts and sayings of learned men of past ages, it is said ; 

feH »TR § 3 are d#, ‘without this treasury they 

would by now have long since been swept away.' 

*Hindf Grammar § 408. a , and § 793 ^ 
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Adverbs 


261. Adverbs, like postpositions, maybe govern- 

ed by postpositions and take the case signs ; as 
‘from here,’ ‘hence,’ ‘from there,’ ‘thence’; firir, 

‘whence,’ ‘thence’: f SM 4 , ‘whence’? fo*3", ‘from 

somewhere,’ ‘from anywhere’; ©a §, and v>ru §, ‘hither,’ 
‘over here’; 143 § and §, ‘thither’, ‘over there’; 

§, ‘whither’? to 3 ^, ‘of now’, ‘of this present time’; 
TO Hufl 4 , ‘until now,’ ‘as yet’; 33 3^1, ‘until when’? ‘how 
long’? v>ra 3 ^, ‘until now,’ ‘as yet’; vm 3I £, ‘hereafter, ’&c, 

262 . So also with the intensive forms ; as, 

<ft, ‘from this very place,’ ‘from this same place’; 

<ft, ‘from that very place,’ ‘from that same place’; 

zft 3 *, ‘of this very place,’ ‘of this same place’; wu ut 
•^Ih, ‘just as far as this,’ ‘only as far as this.’ 

263 . Adverbs are also frequently repeated in a 

distributive or intensive sense ; as, 33 33, ‘whenever’; 
fR~3 ‘wherever’; frT§ ftf"© and fai” fipre - , ‘in what- 

ever different ways’; 33 33, ‘sometimes,’ ‘ocasionally, 
‘now and then’; f 33 , ‘in some places,’ ‘jn a few 
places,’ ‘here and there’; ^3 ul3 and ite , 33 , ‘very 

slowly,’ ‘gradually,’ ‘softly.* 

264 . Again there are a number of compound 

adverbs in use, formed by the combination of two 
simple adverbs, or an adverb and a pronominal adjec- 
tive. These are as follows : 


33 33 , ‘whenever,’ ‘when 
at any time.’ 

fflru ‘wherever.’ 

fo?U3, ‘in whichever | 


ft?© 31 fsf ,1 ‘unchanged, 3 
3l f3°g,J ‘the same.’ 

o*§ 31 "o? 3 , ‘some time or 
other,’ 
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§ 265, 267.] 


direction/ 

fa 5 !* fof€‘, ‘in whatever 
way/ 

somehow or 
other/ as 
best one 
f 3% 3, | may.’ 





, ‘somewhere 

or other/ 

33 fen, ‘somewhere else,’ 
‘anywhere else/ 

<J3 fo?3, ‘everywhere/ 

ubI, ‘one after the 


other/ ‘successively/ 

265. The members of the compounds ore? 

and 33 are sometimes separated by intervening 

words. 


rm 3* ^3 SW3 fit 3* ft 1 ul 3T?5 3H^3F, 

‘when at any time you have (occasion) to go to 
Phalaur I too will go with you’; U 3 ^ 3 " fotB ut, 

‘if you wish to go anywhere else/ 

266. There is another class of adverbs that 
may be entered under the head of compounds, though 
they would perhaps more properly be regarded as 
formed on the principle that has been noted in connec- 
tion with nouns and verbs, and which has a very 
strong hold on the Panjabi mind, of reduplicating 
words by repeating them in a slightly altered form. 
Such are the following, all of which are in common use. 


VMUXH^ 1 THUHS, 

nnuvr wxju ^. 


face to 
face/ 


* | 

fe3€ fsrae, I 
fe33 y 

^3 §§, 1 

UTr, J 
267. 


^■»3 VP3,* ‘on both sides/ 
(of a river, &c.) 

}‘truly/ c indeed.’ 

vThI, 1 ‘by force/ ‘for- 
u? 33 ), J cibly/ 

^■*3 1 ‘by turns/ ‘turn 

^^3 ^3l, J about/ 

^33*3, ‘repeatedly/ 

Adverbs of time and place may be con- 


found 

about/ 


* ^ 9e <i also as postpositions governing the Genitive case 
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verted into adjectives by placing after them the geni- 
tive suffix, which must be inflected to agree with the 
qualified noun ; as y>\t& ^ f\? 3 , ‘the surro undin g 

villages/ lit., ‘the villages of round about 5 ; 
f <3 »fi, ‘the neighbouring rajas’; 33 § ‘the ad- 

joining countries ; ^3 3 >j?5u, ‘distant countries’; 

^3 cr&t, ‘frequent speaking/ &c. 

268. The adjective @> 31 , ‘high/ ‘loud/ is used 

adverbially with verbs, to signify ‘aloud/ ‘loud/ Ex. 

f*** uhst, or f'B] bss). ‘to speak loud’; oicn 

VttfM, ‘to shriek/ ‘to weep aloud. 5 When used 

with the verb ‘to hear/ it denotes that one must 

speak loud in order to be heard ; hence vr 3 * 

‘I hear loud, means ‘I am a little deaf, 5 ‘I am hard of 
hearin g. 5 

269. Fi3 followed by any one of the postposi- 
tions ?53i, }■, 3 I 5 , 3 ) 33 , all of which signify ‘to 5 

‘up to, ‘till,’ denoting the limit of distance or of 
time, must be translated ‘while,’ ‘as long as. 5 Thus, 
Fie 3 tbT vr ‘while (as long as) I remained 

there.’ If used with the negative particle ?>* it signi- 
fies ‘until’; as. Fie 33 ] vr ?>* ‘until I come,’ lit., 

‘while I do not come. 5 

270. f^tf, ‘where’ ? following in successive 
clauses is used to express extreme disparity between 
two objects ; as fofq usq fsTC U 3 WH 3 , ‘between man 
and God what comparison is there’ ? 

271. The adverbs (a), c?e, (b) fa§, (c) feq3, 
when introducing successive clauses must be translat- 
ed (a) ‘sometimes... sometimes’; ( b ) ‘in one place. ..in 
another,’ or ‘in some places... in others’; (c) ‘in one 
direction... in another,’ or ‘in some directions... in 
others/ 
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Examples : — 

vf <jt or§ §3 


3 , 


<S3ot fj fo?§ 


'H§ ^3^ ■&?> fell^ ^3^v>lt 



‘Sometimes I go, some- 
times he goes/ 

‘In one place there is 
wheat, in another barley.’ 
‘In some places there is 
wheat, in others barley/ 
‘In one direction the boys 
are playing, in another 
the girls are playing/ 
‘In some directions the 
boys are playing, in 

others the girls are play- 
ing/ 

j r , T / a + dv ® rb of negation may be emphasiz- 
ed by adding to it the intensive particle in the form 
^ or h, (cf. § 105 ). 

. t, w*' V5s§ Hf ’ <we did not believe 

to be) true ; 3 § sols" ‘do you not 

monish (your) brother’ ? 

^ Intensive Compounds. 

‘to take’; k ‘to take away.’ 

^ ‘to take with’ (one). 

„ . „ Nominal Compound 

fhsifeH orasl, ‘to complain of one ’ 

‘ to shrieI ‘-' •“> »y oaf (usually 
fan ft (or §> as <fa • ‘to procure a thing. ’ 

3 7 r Th r ' 3 C °? m00ly P ronou oced as it .t were speU ftHr^gn T bus 

^ ’ 1 d ‘ d DOt procure Ut " did not come into my 


(it 

ad- 


pl. c?o?T 
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Adverbs. — Causal Clauses. 


The particles of affirmation are in and 
v>pfj, ‘yes’.* Perhaps equally common, in expressing 
acquiescence in what is said, is the phrase B 3 ^ 33 , ‘a 
true word’ = ‘it is true/ 

274. The intensive gl, si, 3 ^, 3 t, and the 

enclitics •§, dl, have already been explained. For 
37 , 3 t, in the central dictricts of the Pan jab 3 is 
commonly used ; as, vr 3 fn^arr, for m 1 S ' 1 ?>uT 

‘I indeed will not go.’ In addition to the above 

■Rdl, ‘right,’ ‘correct,’ is often used as a particle of 
emphasis, either by itself, or more commonly preceded 


Ex. fegu g fsr^n 3* wj\ ug ma vrfWrf 

f 3 YMT 3 <ruY, ‘Kirpo said, Sister I might indeed lend it 
(a spinning wheel) but in our house the rolls of cotton 
are not ready’; vhsi stu nul, ‘well speak on’ ; €» 3 t huI, 
‘come won’t you.’ 


275. In temporal clauses ^ is sometimes used in 
the protasis, for It may be followed in the apo- 

dosis by 3 * or the correlative n. 

Ex. 7P3H UUD3 fitfcffew 3* f3 7> f€3 Uig ?>T Y>nfsVHT, 
‘when Ndnak went out he did not come home for 
three days’ ; a dl § fsg* n oi 3 oft fens! oraoidl 

d, ‘when she saw N^nak she crashed (i. e., broke out 
on him) as the lightning crashes’ ; wft* gfrsl fl§ 5 ?g 


* These are the 1st and 2nd pers sing., pres, tense of the substan- 
tive verb. (cf. § 23 and 38). In like manner the Sindh! uses for 
affirmation the 3rd pers. sing, of the same verb, ‘it is/«=‘yes/ 

and in Bengal! they aay which is the 3rd pers. sing of the verb 

‘be/ ‘exist/ 
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h h*si wife™**, ‘we had eaten our food and were 
seated, when Muld came/ 

276. H*W, ‘even/ ‘like/ which is used both as 
an adjective and as an adverb, follows the noun with 
which it is employed, and is inflected to agree with it. 
It has an intensive force and is generally used in con- 
junction with ut. 

Ex. >ju 

few§-§, ‘they do not bring upon their lips (‘mouth’) 
even the name of eating and drinking,’ i. e., do not 
even mention it ; fife ya hu w&j) ul ?n sa ft, ‘he did 

not receive even a bruise anywhere upon his body.’ 

277. The conjunctive participles, in their root 
forms, of the verb ig?rr, ‘to turn,’ and W 3 ST, <to return/ 
are used as adverbs signifying ‘again/ 

Ex. tu ?n tit#, ‘do not go again’ ; W 3 feu <*vr ?rr 
^H?5 t, ‘do not do this deed again/ 

278. Causal clauses may be introduced by one 

or other of the pronouns in the oblique form, followed 
by the postposition wet, ‘for,’ or by either of the nouns 
huh, onu?> or ‘cause/ ‘reason’ ; as, feH ‘for 

this (reason) ; fefi mfe, ‘for this very reason’ ; fen 

‘for which reason’ ; fan onggf, <for what reaS on’ ? fotf 
‘for some reason.’ 

279. Instead of, or in combination with, the 
above, the conjunctive participle of the verb i s 
often used. Thus, fsu ‘for this reason’ ; fe„ ^ 

wTth ^ ***’ ‘ for this ver y reason, ’ & c . Or 

s^ma^be^serlr 3 ^ ^ °' 

reason’ ? feiijnaB uT, ‘on this ve^acTount/ 1 

280. Trag, gig?, and gg3 are also used as post- 
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positions governing a noun in the Genitive case. 

Ex. mi p on 3 ?> nvite ns? 3rd), c on account of the 
sun the ground has dried* ; ggtn ojgsr vnhY *5TjY 3rd, ‘on 
account of the rain we did not go.’ 

281. After fdn wef, fen oH3?>, fen oT33, &c., if 
fo?, h or be placed, the meaning of the phrase is, 
‘because, ‘for this reason that,’ ‘in order that.’ Fre- 
quently h comes first, introducing the cause , followed 
by fen wsl, &c., introducing the consequence. This 
construction throws the emphasis on the cause or 
reason. 

Ex. Qa fuvna h h! fsn hs! 7>dY niddnu, ‘he did 
not come because he was ill,’ or ‘because he was ill, 
for this reason he did not come’ ; 3 hY cfn h ?>dY otg§ 
fdn c?3^ 3U 3fd§ ‘you are (‘remain’) hungry be- 
cause you do not work.’ 

(1) In the construction last noted, for fen H'el, 
&c., are frequently substitued 3*, bt o?b€?, or for em- 
phasis 3 t dl, 3* dl€, 3i dl c?3^, 3e or he. It is un- 
necessary to give examples as any one of these may 
be put by the reader in the place of fen and fBH 
ora^ in the last two examples. 

(2) Either clause may be used singly in reply to 

question, or with reference to a remark made by a se- 
cond person. Thus ; 3 hY v>ns ?>t, ‘you did not 

come yesterday.’ Reply, vr fHvr*3 ^ dl, ‘yes, be- 

cause I was ill,’ 3zn ^ 3^u 3f3v>n dl ‘you got fever 
did you not’ ? wo 5' 3 t dl ^3^ 7>dl* ‘yes, that 

is why I did not come.’ 

282. In the following and similar sentences h is 
used in a causal sense, and may be rendered ‘since,’ 
‘because,’ ‘inasmuch as,’ ‘in that.’ § | a org3*3 § b>*3 
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\ra ^5*fRW w fsw wat gfs <re) a 3 won tttw ?r» 

‘inasmuch as the Creator has seated you on the 
throne what an excellent thing it would be if you did 
not practice injustice on the people’ ; 3 ^ ^ hs 

tp f^3T vhhY f3H ^ ui3 § v>fai ‘since he gave you 

nothing shall we set fire to his house* ? ffrq ^ ?ru? 
°ce\ uyng fnu gs fgmn w 9 ‘since several thousand Sikhs 
had joined him’; UW3 fjgY 9 3t ^3 3 fcf@ ttuY 

‘when (since) the pundit has called you why do 
you not go* ? 

Nominal Compounds. 

fen fuv>na (or uh) ) 

fofH 7>Tf5 xi3l " J ‘to love one.’ 

■w<5 ci3?r», ‘to forbid.’ 

fom ^ 33 HT oT3?n, \ ‘to trust one,’ ‘to have confi- 
faw 0^3 33FP J dence in one.’ 
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283. The following are the constructions in which 
the conjunctions fa, ^ and ■gdl generally occur : — 

( 1 ) They are employed to connect with a verb, a 

sentence which stands to it in the relation of object. 

Ex. tr vffena vft fa ©n tst® 1 btb 9, 4 I had heard 

that his name was "Ldlu ; b*bT h ©n fag' 9, ‘see 
where he is’ ; >r rji sd) ©n v>r>^. ‘I wish that he 

may not come.’ 


( 2 ) They introduce a reason (§ 281). 

Ex. -mm fan bb) t \& farv>n ^ b ^b^I 9, ‘the grass 
is burnt up because the hot wind is blowing.’ 

(3) fa like as noted in the last Chapter (§ 275) 

has a temporal meaning, and must often be rendered 
‘when.’ 

Ex. fao? fa?> nig T 33 fi fa fac? fag wrfawr, ‘one day 
the Gurti was seated, when a Sikh came’ ; yh^ yUb^t 
jf\ m fa v>n T was in the very act of speak- 

ing when the Patwdri came.’ 

(4) fa is used occasionally in place of the rela- 
tive pronoun 

Ex. ©n 3 fa nra # uur tj ] g^T rn htb ^ gr 

©n c?gTg h fann, ‘then that Paf-hdn who was sitting by 
the Gu>u took the dagger from the hand of the Gur£ 9 ; 
tfhaxjflw otb fa fa?>T c?g3T3\jgiv>{T fil b*© 1 9 ©u Bdl* 

• O — * 

? 33 e, ‘they have no dealings with the Dhirmalls > which 
is the name of these people of Kartdrpur.’ 

(5) fa is used pleonastically like g* after the 
relative pronoun, the pronominal adjectives, and the 
pronominal adverbs, or it may stand first to connect 


See § 229 (7). 
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^ the relative clause with the principal sentence. 

Ex, fflcP fo? vr vHTfynn yft, ‘as I said’ ; olfew g 

9 foi ^ V3^r uff, ‘It is proper to give one’s 
daughter (in marriage) to him who reads the Ved\ 
Colloquially fe is sometimes placed both before and 
after the relative ; as, feu ^u 9 fe fen g fe >idt 

H>fls uu wdl, ‘this is the man who seized my land,’ 
but this form of speech is not to be commended. 

284. The copulative conjunctions are wg, n\B, 

3, uu, ‘and’ : ‘then, 5 ‘moreover 5 ; dl or sft, ‘also 5 ; 

75tr, ‘also,’ ‘besides 5 .* and dl or dl when indroduc- 
ing successive clauses must be rendered ‘both ... and 5 ; 
as, 7>m feu tph §u, ‘both this and that 5 ; feu d\ wi § 
§u dl wi, ‘let both this one come and also that one. 5 
They often occur together in the same clause ; as, feu 
dt wtb or feu dl, ‘and also this. 

(1) In sentences like the following h has the 
force of a copulative conjunction ; h 

H3i gnu, ‘I planted four trees and all four have taken 
root 5 ; vlufrxi undlv>tf dtw ^ uu UTuiv>tf, ‘I had three 
* cows and all three died. 5 

285. The adversative conjunctions are ng, uuu, 

‘but 5 * ymuu, niuu. ‘but, 5 ‘except’; u«c?, hut (or ‘on 

the contrary,’ ‘nay more,’ ‘or even.’ 

286. The disjunctive conjunctions are tht, 

rtf, »ra, ‘or. 5 With the exception of ^ these, when 
following in successive clauses, signify ‘either. ..or. 5 
Thus, v>tu^t y\r | run, ‘either let me go, or you 

go 5 ; ?tf -hu* *{i 3U t , ‘either mine or yours.’ 

287. The conditional conjunction is ‘if, 5 to 
which is often added the conjunctive participle of 

• Of <*> 1 Beames says that it is tho LuCdtivc cas«j of I think 

it would be more correct to regard it as the emphatic form ol and 

equivalent to ul, like = ul ; ul, &c. 
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otdfl, » from which we get r oce$. More commonly 
however the root form only of the participle is added, 
making h ora. 

288. The following compound forms are also 
common ; 3 *, ‘else/ ‘otherwise’; 3 3t> ‘if’ (empha- 

tic) ; 3* #3, ‘then’; 3*, 3* r, 3* fa, ‘that/ ‘in order that’; 
3 t dl, ‘still’, ‘nevertheless’; and fa© r (or fa©fa), ‘for/ 
‘because/ 

(1) Note that fa© r can never begin a sentence. 
I have heard a foreigner use an expression like this ; 
fa^fa vr 3yfl" »fa 3VS, ‘because I asked are you 

vexed’ ? This is unpardonable and unintelligible. 
When this word is used it must always stand in the 
second clause, where it serves to introduce an expla- 
nation, a reason, or the ground of an inference. 

Ex. ©u ura 3* 9 fa© r vr sis Rfa ufe»n, ‘he 
is not at home for I have just been to inquire’; vi§ 
<•>■* ©afa^r fa'-gfa ri^t y£*rr D, ‘do not expect me, be- 
cause it is difficult for me to go’; fa§ ui? nsei fa© r 

utrt ffgiRi 0, ‘there must have been hail some- 
where as it feels very cold today.’ 

Nominal Compounds 

ora?P, ‘to close,’ ‘shut,’ ‘stop,’ ‘cause to cease.’ 

<5^*, ‘to be closed/ ‘to be stopped,’ to cease.’ 

33 ora<v», ‘to depart/ ‘to march/ ‘to die.’ 

M £ 3*0 ?>R3 (or 3Rdl) G7>, ‘the stars are visible to 

me,’ ‘I see the stars.’ 


§ 289 - 291 .] 
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The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

289. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are 
used as adjectives to qualify nouns. Two constructions 
should be noted, the attributive , in which the parti- 
ciple precedes the noun, and the predicative , in which 
it follows it. 

290. When used attributively the participle 
must be inflected to agree with the governed noun in 
gender, number and case. 

Ex. fgsj uu, ‘a running well’;* ufsp! wui, ‘a 

blazing fire’; fen ?5 fW“g, ‘throw him 

into a cauldron of boiling oil’; fu~s hto U3 § <f 

?>zjT 6 you. do not see the wealth and riches 

lying behind (you)’; feu* fest pug] f»Y>rfHv>n, 

‘the cock sparrow brought a half burnt smouldering 
bit of ordure’; vr ^Tht ?>uT ‘I do not speak 

things heard,’ i. e., on hearsay. 

291. When used predicatively the participles 
in general agree with the governed noun, if the latter 
is in the Nominative case.f 

Ex. Qzj Irgi yh§ tu, ‘he was coming 

crying and sobbing’; Qt\ ^ pfew g] fua gis] u^gl 
‘he found a group of boys playing’; fsu us 

fegg u?>, ‘in this forest lions go about roaring’; 

gdiglnu feggldu u?>, ‘the cows are grazing about,’ 
go about grazing’; fga funr* ?rusc? ?> v>ufdv>n, 

‘seeing a corpse lying Ndnak£said’; aul v>ng% ‘the 

* That is, one from which wattr is being drawn for irrigation. 
fThis rule is subject to some modification, as will be explained in 
discussing the absolute use of the participles in the next Chapter. 
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girl came running’; sftfiW ^ 5 ] vtf fifai, ‘the 

women were sitting singing.’ 

292. When the governed noun is in the Accu- 
sative case the participle predicative may agree with 
it, or remain uninflected, or take the inflected form 
masculine singular or plural, without reference to the 
gender and number of the noun. 

Ex. fcS3 § vp^ft fi), ‘the weaver’s 

wife constantly saw him carrying water’; ht ^ 

Wui § v>nusi fist, ‘when the child saw 

Eahnd Singh coming towards him vHdi § 

‘seeing the fire blazing’; 3 ?n €3feiT, ‘you will 

not see me (fern.) alive’; fife™ i § -go and 

see the boys playing’; fes? fe?> flt g IS §fa»n 

‘one day when he saw Ndnak sitting alone’; 3 ?§ vhat 
cffit ftronQ urbI* ?>uT fw& 9 ‘I never saw you (fern.) 

standing among the mourners’;! bht g «1 omfenn 

fe&i, ‘what did you see him doing’ ? 

293. Here note the following points : — 

(1) Frequently a compound form of the parti- 
ciples is used, which is made by adding to the simple 
forms the perfect participle of the substantive verb. 

Ex. offing u53i, ‘a running horse’; fso? >jfe»P 

g'BT, ‘a dead dog’; nnx i€ us h, ‘they were 

occupied with their work.’ 

(2) The governed noun is not necessarily ex- 
pressed. 

Pert. part. fern, of ’to stand.’ See table of Irregu- 

lar verbs. 

fLit., 'in the mourning', the reference being to the group of women 
who, on a death occurring in the neighbourhood assemble at the house 
of the deceased and go through the cereoioney know as fypifTM* which is 
the conventional mode of expressing grief, like the wearing of black 
among more enlightened people. 
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Ex. ©h flo* "oh g rup§, c wake that sleeping 

(person).’ tit £ wret 3 ‘save us from her wlio has 

come.’ 

( 3 ) Often the participle is repeated to denote 
the repetition or continuance of the action. 

Ex. 33 BTfe 9 ^t 33 uiff ^ uiffl v>n^ 

‘Har Rdi playing about came and sat in Har Govind’s 

lap.’ 

( 4 ) As regards the Perfect participle predicative, 
if the verb from which it is derived be transitive, 
having its object in the Nominative case, the parti- 
ciple must agree with the object. 


Ex. fe ^ vi H3 tPul rhih 33th] 3, ‘a rogue ele- 

phant is coming, having broken his chain.’ 


( 5 ) In the predicative construction when the 
noun or pronoun is in an oblique case, the case sign 
is often repeated after the participle. 

Ex. hi 3 vp § § ^3 fen o?ul ?>t fe»ri§, 

iuay the guru never again bring us alive into this 
country’; >r ^ rvp fauifenn ‘I have passed the 

time weeping’; 3 ul feu ur* 5 r^I, ‘he heard 

this thing even when he was lying asleep’; r g 

§ vpu>j 1 <sul‘ ‘I am unable even to sleep 

for fear,’ lit., ‘to me fearing, even sleep does not come.’ 

( 6 ) Sometimes the governed noun is left to be 

supplied and the case sign is attached to the parti- 
ciple onlv. 

Ex. fsHut $ tf q 1 pvfl U§ # UU?> f^HT far fRuffl 

Tfdj^l vr »pu^) wsl u 4 uth 1 o' r" § g fuv>pHp, ‘being 

afflicted by (lit., £ by the hand of’) his wife he promised 

Perf. part oi ‘to sleep.' See Table of Irregular Verbs. 
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that he would give to her (to another woman) the 
bracelet which he had made for his wife’; ^ f3?> >f0 T Fft 
f VJW fi% vh t fisfara* i ^ § ^v>n ‘two 

or three ntardsis arrived in the village. Immediately 
on arriving they pronounced a blessing on the 
lumbar ddr si (gave them a pious salutation); fsv 
otftfdl % WH fi% ^ fo? -H3 fo?3 tp? ?n£, ‘as 


she went on speaking thus a great fear arose in her 
heart lest Dhruv should go away/ 

294. The Perfect participle of xi* 3 ?p, ‘to read,’ 
is used in the sense of ‘educated’ or ‘learned,’ as we 
speak in English of a ‘well read’ man. Sometimes it " 
is preceded by feftiw, ‘written, 5 making fsftron uf3v>P, 
‘educated.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

Fotbtu cT 3 ?n, ‘to mourn,’ 4 to make lamentation.’ 

‘to cry and scream,’ to raise an outcry/ 

fan tB \ ufWvHTsl ora?H, ‘to sing one’s praises,’ ‘to laud one.’ 

g tg n grsl, ‘he is late,’ ‘he was delayed.’ 

^jtsI orarH, ‘to attack,’ ‘to invade’ (a country &c.) 

The object is construed with ug or ^§. 

********* 


NOTE. 

295. Instead of adding to the Perfect participle, 

to make the compound form, the suffix ^ may be added, and 
this is regularly inflected to 3, I have never heard this 

form used but it occurs frequently in the Viddux Ratan<xkar . It 
is analogous to the form of the Perfect participle in common 
use in MArwar. There the ordinary ending is th, corresponding 
to the Panidbf but when this participle is used objectively 

the suffix 3 is added. Thus from wzrS, ‘to read, the Perf part, 
adi. is g< 5 xit=>Pani. or ; from vrr^, ‘to beat, 

vr r B a 3 = Pani. vpffiw or vnfanneT.t _ 

296. The following examples will illustrate this usage in 

r» a ni 4 bi as WW p?> fvr»r^i flfeh ‘when he saw a 

great deal of'wealth lying by him’; fiTa ^ tcft 

‘at that time there was a heap of grass lying’; Ufa 

sara era! TITS, ‘intoxicated with the name of 

Hari they began to come with (their) faces turned in the 

direction o f the town.’ = = 

* fosypn and *r f?T5P?cV mean to ‘arrive* at placed " 

+ Kellogg, § 497, 
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Imperfect and Perfect Participles Absolute. 

297. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are 
used absolutely with nouns and pronouns in the Nomi- 
native and oblique cases, to express various relations 
of time and circumstance. 

(1) With a noun or pronoun in the Nominative 
case the Imperfect participle is used in the oblique 
form masculine, either singular or plural to express 
some circumtance accompanying the action of the 
principal verb. It must often be rendered into English 
by the aid of such words as ‘while,’ ‘as,’ &c. 

Ex. hr ^3^ ^33 (fu oTHBTgug \iuf%vMT, ‘as he 

traveled about he reached Kartdrpur’; rfl feps 

§ 3Ust ufsttu, ‘the queen of Sri Krishan 

while talking (in the course of conversation) asked 
Hropadf’ ; fu#* y\~ fesi ‘as I was 

coming from the village I saw a wolf.’ 

(2) By an easy transition the idea of cause follows 
from the same construction ; as, oPh 5T3§ vi us? fgrv>n, 

‘I have become weary with working,’ lit., ‘while work- 
ln g I became weary.’ 

(3) If it is desired to emphasize the participle 

the intensive particle tj\, or the suffix tub, or both, may 
be added to it. It then denotes that the action was 
actually in progress at the moment spoken of or im- 
mediately before. Ex. feTsl § ol Qu dte fnuj § 

^3 v>n rU#, ‘immediately on reading the letter (on 
the reading of the letter) let him come into Bir Singh’s 
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tent’; m3 jj\ 31^1 ^3^ ^ fssft /immediately on hear- 
ing (it) the queen fainted and fell’; wft* fes fit 33*31, 
‘we will start at daybreak’ ("as soon as the day rises’); 
HHtgrr m3, ‘as soon as it was (or ‘is’) morning’. Some- 
times the participle is governed by the postposition 
which strengthens the idea of immediateness of 
the action. Thus, vigyne w m^few thr fit ^ ofinH 
w 3ig, c in the very act of putting the food (which 
Ndnak gave him) into his mouth Kauda’s mind opened 
out’,* or c no sooner had he put the food into his mouth 
than &c.’ 

(4) If the subject of the principal verb is different 
from that to which the action of the participle is 
referred the latter must usually be put in the Genitive 
case. The first and second personal pronouns plural 
however may take the oblique forms vxm and 3 m with- 
out the genitive suffix. If the subject of the participle 
denotes an inanimate thing the genitive suffix is often 
unexpressed. 

Ex. t>i?>o? $ 3 fC*fenu orsh>u wsn § U3>m3 m Trig 1 - 
> 41 x 43 ‘while N^nak remained there a number of 

people obtained the name of God’;*)* fe<s ue fi3 fifing, 
‘let us go while it is day.’J 

a. The participle may be followed by §. Ex. ymht 
^> 4 § § gn gs fa inn, ‘while I was looking it flew away,’ 

♦Lit., ‘Kaudd’s skulls opened,’ i. e., the veil that wan over his 
intellect fell off and ha saw hi- own degraded condition (he was a 
demon), and the excellency of N^nak’s character as they really were. 

It is needless to add that a* a result he became a devoted follower of the 

Gurii. 

t That is, were instructed in the true knowledge of God. 

t when used without a noun means ‘gradually’ or ‘in the 

course of time.' Thus, <3*? VJ5 f*3ThP, ‘gradually (or ‘in course of 

time) it was all used up’ 3^ 3^ % tJ'd V3 31^, ‘in the course of 

tjime his four sons died. • 


and the subject may be left to be supplied ; as, 

v>n fsiniTj ‘as I (he, she, &c.) went on 
searching noon came.’ 

This same form of expression may again some- 
times be rendered by the phrase, ‘by the time,’&c. Ex. 

g ©u via fP©, ‘be will die by the time I get 
there,’ which is the same thing as saying, ‘while I am 
going he wiU die.’ umi ?Pft?w g 31 tnfs nd), ‘by the 

time we get there (or ‘while we are going’) he will eat 
him’.* 


(5) The Imperfect participle is often idiomatically 

employed in the oblique form singular with words 
denoting time or place , to specify the time when , the 
direction &c. Ex. H3H i«, e at sun set,’ lit., ‘at 
the time of the sun’s sinking’; ‘towards the 

^rising’ (of the sun) ; xutfi taT, ‘at* the time of death.’ 

( 6 ) To express time till when the participle may 

be followed by the postposition or 33), &c., and 

the subject be put in the Genitive case, or, if the first 
or second personal pronoun, in the oblique form vhht 

btu. Ex. YHHT Yyfi©“f*?v>n ~ 33 ) ‘keep the work 

going till I come.’ 

(7) The same construction, with htbT, 33 % &c., 

when the principal verb is in the absolute Future 

denotes time by when. Thus in the examples given 

under (4) b y for xtfenn § we may substitute rufenfi 3rgf 

or 33 ) or xifenri 3)&, without in any degree alter- 

ing the sense. 


K on e t? f a N ^ nak s . tw ? Comp ‘ ni °os Ba'a and Mardana", the latter had 
K o to a place nine kos distant where he fell into the hands of the 

emon -Kauda who forthwith prepared to devour him. N^nak know- 
ing what had happened proposed to JB^la that they go to his rescue, 

to which Bdla replied as in the text. For the form of the Future 

the reader may refer to 1 27. * uture 
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(8) Time by or at which is also very idiomati- 
cally expressed by the Perfect participle in the Ablative 
case, agreeing in gender with some noun denoting time. 

Ex. fis x*sl § ujg wst 3, <1 must go home by 
evening’; uf33 33 § 33131 , ‘we shall start in the 

middle of the forenoon/ lit., c a watch of the day 
having risen’; h* si U43l 3*3 his! sT 333H* §|3* 33 
s« ft 3* €, ‘when five or six hours of the night 
having passed the moon god rises/ lit., ‘when by the 
time five or six hours of the night have passed the 
moon god rising stands.’ 

(9) Again with the word denoting the agent of 
the action in the Dative case either participle may be 
idiomatically used in the oblique form singlar or 
plural, with or without & to express time elapsed . The 
Imperfect participle is employed when it is intended - 
to represent the action as in progress during the 
period specified, and the Perfect participle, if to re- 
present it as completed . 

Ex. Qu § f333 333 333 3 333 he worked for 
two years, ‘lit.’ ‘to him working two }^ears elapsed,; 
vi § feu ^^rel xilMsnn § 3*3 ^3l?> 3 his, ‘I have been 

taking this medicine for four months’; w § v>ns 3*3 
333 3 hi£> ‘it is four years since I came here/ lit., ‘to 
me having come here four years have happened’; 3 § 
fsn 3H13 f<33 VM*fsv>!T § 3*3 *43 U43l»tf 3l 3Slv>tf 33, ‘it is only 
four or five hours since I came into this town. 

a . In this construction too the subject is often 

unexpressed. 

Ex. rtf 3 f 3 1 3 f s vral3 3)^3, ‘when I (he, she, 
&c.) had stayed there six months,’ lit., ‘when six 
months had passed to me staying there 5 ; § § urfwtttf 
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ie ‘it is two years since I sent you.* 

b. Sometimes the Dative case suffix is placed 
after the participle only, and the noun or pronoun 
appears simply in the oblique form. 

Ex. vhht # fag <j fhrw H, £ we have been 

reading for a long time’; ©n bib § vfa ttb ‘it is 

today seven years since he went’; *qi wg? vm & 3^3 
rUS, ‘when the deceased has been dead four years/ 


(10) The Perfect participles of the auxiliary verb 
and of the verbs and 3TR37P, ‘to pass/ are 

used in the plural with a noun in the Nominative case 
to denote time elapsed. 


Ex. Bra u§ vr of?5^"3 faron, ‘four years ago I 
went to Calcutta’; fe?> ul§ Qtj €a wfew, ‘several 
days having passed (or ‘several days ago’) he came 
again/ 


(11) According to a very common idiom the Perfect 
participle absolute when used to express simple state 
and condition, or continued action, if derived from a 
transitive verb, is put in the form of the feminine 
singular, though the noun qualified by it be in the 
masculine gender. This must often be translated by 
the preposition ‘with/ or by some English phrase. 

Ex. o^l UH 133 wWl uuja >431 9, ‘some person is 
standing outside with oranges’; Qtj tub! afu 

‘he always remains with sword girt,’ lit., ‘with 
sword taken,’ or ‘assumed.’ 

a. Often the final vowel of the participle takes bindi . 

Ex. cfua us-r u, ‘he is sitting with his 

clothes off ; oth) vrtyy ^"*3 yft, ‘some man was 

standing with a load thrown (down)’ ; 3 h 1 " 
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**3 <r , ‘why are you standing with (your) hands 
folded* ? 

b - The oblique masculine form of the participle 
is used in the same way, but this idiom is rather 
Hindi than Panjdbf/ Ex. hh3 tp§ vb 

TP, ‘someone with sword girt was sitting at his 
threshold.’ 


Nominal Compounds. 

‘to sigh.’ 

V|cn» T utsI, ‘to faint.’ 

xnuH ‘to gain,’ ‘to acquire,’ ‘to obtain/ 

vi ^ uni 3 ufBvjp, £ it was gained by me,’ ‘I gained,’ 
‘obtained/ 

'to be blistered.’ 




c to make a disturbance’ or ‘an uproar/ 


^ * * * * * 

NOTE. 

298. A peculiar form of the Imperfect participle absolute 
is sometimes met with, ending in as in the following ex- 
ample from the Janam Sdkhi ; 3^ ?>r?>3 h! ul ^Paw r 

jj\ 5{tk va* 3 Mpenn, ‘then Nanak on hearing (it) rose and 
ran. On going he immediately fell at K£Iu*s feet,' lit., 'falling 
fell/ i. e., fell down. This form is doubtless to be connected 
with the Sindhf Imperfect participle which ends in v. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Noun of agency. — Gerund. 

299. From any verb may be formed a Noun of 

Agency, or as it has also been called, a Substantive 
participle, by adding to the oblique form of the infini- 
tive the suffix fem., As its name implies, 

it denotes the agent of the action expressed by the 
verb from which it is derived. Thus, from ‘to 

write/ is formed or, dropping the final vowel 

of the infinitive, ‘a writer’ ; from ‘to 

speak,’ ‘a speaker,’ &c. When two nouns of 

agency occur in juxtaposition the suffix is expressed 
only with the last ; as, ‘people who are 

coming and going,’ lit., ‘comers and goers.’ 

300. The object is generally put in the Genitive 

case if it is definite, and the Nominative if it is indefi- 
nite. Ex. fsn 3s B, ‘who is the 

player on this instrument’ ? but 3 si 

‘some musician (player on an instrument) is 
coming’ ; a<?) Vo fl, ‘where is the 

woman who baked this bread’ ? n) r q 
3^1 !), ‘is there any woman here who bakes bread’ ? 

301. Often it has a future signification, denoting 
what is or was on the point of taking place ; as, - H i »rt- 

^ ‘I was about to go/ lit., ‘I was a goer’ ; araft 
f), ‘the train is about to start.’ Or it may 
sometimes be substituted for the Absolute Future even 
when the imminence of the action is not implied. In 

* TFB and cj»a* are also used, but these are Hindf rather than 
.Panj^bf, and are seldom heard in thi9 part of the country. 
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this case it conveys so] 
intention . Thus, vr bTjs 
go tomorrow/ ‘I was to 


newhat the idea of purpose or 
tTSiiR 1 yft, ‘I was intending to 
have gone tomorrow’ ; *}* sfo 


-or, ‘I am intending to go tomorrow.’ 

Obs . Of the auxiliary verb, the noun of agency 
always means ‘that which is to be* ; as, aini, ‘things 

that are to be/ in the future. 


302. Again it is used as an adjective, to qualify 
a noun. Ex. uu ^ wftmn, ‘the Jats 

who were working the well said’ ; (‘the Ja s who were 
making the well go/) w i g f^ot afe 

‘shall I tell you something that will make you laugh’ ? 
lit., ‘a causing- to-laugh thing.’ When so used it not 
unfrequently loses entirely the idea of agency, and 
denotes the fitness or suitableness of the thing signi- 
fied by the qualified noun for what is expressed by 
the verb to which the suffix is attached ; as, 

‘a thing fit to eat’ ; bus, ‘a thing fit 

to hear,’ or ‘worth hearing.’ The context always 
makes it sufficiently clear when it is to be understood 


in this sense. 

303. This same termination may be added to any 
noun in the oblique form to convert it into an adjec- 
tive conveying more or less the idea of possession of 
the thing denoted by the noun, or something related 
to it. 


Ex. >i“ fear hitbT ‘I bought a 

milch cow’ ; Qu bu* m § ‘tell me that 

story about the snakes,’ that snake story’ ; 
hbb^b, c the Malaudh Sarddr/ the Sarddr who lives at 
Malaudh’ ; ut btto, ‘the king of Delhi’ ; 

‘flowering shrubs/ &c. 

Sometimes the qualified noun is not expressed. 
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in which, case has the force of < man, > ‘person, or 

something similar. 

Ex. ©u fcTEi famn, 6 where did that man 

with the basket go’ ? »n© ©"§ ©a htr buI- 

iter 9, ‘come let us go over there where that man 
with the red cap is sitting/ 

304. Sometimes the termination is ^usurr. as in 

• 9 

the following ; *§u ttb hf© 1 # 3 t 3 ] 5 ? u?> ub 

ujfe, ‘these all indeed sing well, but not like (but 
less than) the Kakkar brahman , 5 i. e., the brahman 
who lives in Kakka r . 

305. The Gerund is identical in form with the 
Perfect participle, except that in the case of verbs 
having the Perfect participle irregular the gerund usu- 
ally adheres to the regular form. Thus, of ffs*, ‘to 
go , 5 the participle is fatw, but the gerund rnfettn ; of 

‘to eat,’ the participle is urn*, but the gerund 
■fcnfenn, &c.* 


306. The Gerund is seldom used in the Nomina- 
tive case, except in the construction of certain classes 
of compound verbs, to be noted hereafter. In the 
oblique cases, which are of very common occurrence, 
it is inflected like the participle, to € and fenn in the 
masculine, and b! and eh>n in the feminine, singular 
and plural. It expresses in the abstract the action de- 
noted by the verb, and may therefore in the oblique 
cases very often be used interchangeably with the infi- 
nitive which also has the force of a verbal noun. Thus, 
we may say ©n e ub 3 3 § Bai ufenn or ©h? 

3 , &c., ‘I was much grieved at his death, 5 lit., ‘by his 


• This rule is Dot invariable, the gerund of j n the oblique 

cases, and of a nd other it regular verbs being met with sometimes 

in the same form as the participle. 
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dying there was much grief to me.’ 

307. There is this peculiarity about the use of the 
gerund in the oblique form, that it is apparently a 
matter of indifference whether the singular or the 
plural is employed, and also that in the Ablative the 
case suffix is omitted as often as it is expressed, es- 
pecially in the plural. 

Ex. fbvHT?, oih § m § f3?> Ho* V7> , c by 

meditation (meditating) I have a view of three 
worlds.’ In another passage of the Janam Sdkhi the 
same sentence occurs in this form ; fqv>u?> offevtft 3 f3?5 
Ho* hh# n?>. Again, as illustrating the omission 

of the suffix ; § wifew (§) tUSBi, ‘(by) 

Dhruv’s coming “ all sorrows will vanish’ ; feH udl u 
ufevxr, ‘by reading this book,’ or ‘by the reading of 
this book’. Further examples illustrating the use of 
the Grerund are as follows ; 30*8 hth fVrs, ‘after your 
going’ ; 8 o*n ‘according to the saying of 

Marddnd,’ i. e , ‘as Mard^nd said’ ; feu &e\ aH tshviW 
% ui fe?r* ?>rfF *3tT* W, c this (man) engaged in no work 
without asking the astrologers,’ ‘without the asking 
of the astrologers’ ; fe* flSf fe?n flpa ‘without 

the putting on of this sacred thread he is unclean, l. 
e., ‘unless it be put on,’ &c. And in the Nominative 
case ; ©o ftnr wfl* ‘he does not mi ad what I 

say’ (‘my saying’) ; V3? ^ vfgvxi hs 3, ‘listen to the 
reading of (your) sons,’ or ‘to what your sons have 

read.’ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Extension of the Perfect Tenses by the insertion 

of fifew — C onstructions with the 

Genitive Case. 

308. A common variation of the present Perfect, 
Past Perfect, and Future Perfect tenses is effected 
by inserting ufe»r» between the participle and the 
auxiliary. 

Ex. vra £ fe?p Ufcftg T 7TT75 HHH ofe* ufe»P 

w • — 

9, ‘my steward has practiced great oppression on 
these fakeers’; ughb u* S ?n?>o* ua 

uat h), ‘the wife of Haydt Khd 0 had from the very 
first believed on Ndnak.’ 

309. With regards to this. Beams says, “There 
is perhaps implied the idea of the action having been 
performed some time ago and being still in force, so 
that it harmonized with the usually continuative mean- 
ing of ho as an auxiliary in Panjabi .’’There is no doubt 
that very often this is the force of when so 

used. Thus, yc § urfew f) not only means, 

‘I have sent him,’ but also implies that he has not yet 
come back. § UU 3 mfanu nfam”* h», 

‘he had imprisoned many brahmans,’ and they were 
still incarcerated at the time spoken of. oto ^ 
©n e -yu ua 0 O 3 I uel nt, ‘a black serpent 

having spread its hood had overshadowed his face’, 
and continued in that position. Without frsl in this 
sentence the bare fact would be stated that the ser- 
pent had raised its hood over him. The insertion of 
it presents the situation as it was after the action of 
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the serpent in spreading its hood. Although it is 
impossible to express in English the precise shade of 
meaning which is produced by the use of this parti- 
ciple, it should be borne in mind that its general effect 
is always to divert attention from the act expressed 
by the verb, to the position of affairs following it. 
Thus in the example given above, >r §h § ufffevm nfew 
9, the mind of the hearer is occupied not so much 
with the act of the sender as with the fact of the 
messenger, or whoever he is, being away. Again in the 
following, cn* % -qj? *?t zns ufknn nf byht w, 

‘the rdjd had asked the sage " Ndrid concerning the 
condition of Dhruv/ the impression left on the mind 
was not so much that the rdjd. had made the inquiry, as 
that as a result of that inquiry he was acquainted 
with Dhruv s condition. I should therefore say that 
not only is the action in this construction represented 
as being still in force, which is true sometimes only, 
but the prominent thing is the effect or situation 
following the act, rather than the act itself. 

310. Note the following idiomatic uses of the 
Genitive case. 

(1) Governed by a Perfect participle it denotes 
the instrument , or cause, or author . 

Ex. favi 3 *» vnfann nfew*, ‘stricken with misfor- 
tune’; uts) g h b! bb! usl H, ‘the Anand Bdni* was 
(lit., ‘is having been’) composed by him’; »rru<i 

3-«b 1 ufBW sfiS »nfB»fT, ‘the king expelled 

by his brother came towards Lahore. 

a. To this construction must be referred the 
common use of the Perfect participle of the verb 


•Tl*e name of a section of the Granth. 
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‘to strike,’ as a postposition signifying ‘by,’ 4 by reason 
of.’ It takes the oblique form masculine, and often 
stands before the noun it governs. Ex., ypg 

^ unaaiH us fviw fit, ‘Ndnak being dis- 

tressed by reason of the heat was lying asleep under 
a tree’; ofau ^ ‘by reason of anger.’ In the 

following however the participle is used in its proper 
sense of ‘stricken,’ and agrees with its noun ; ojfilw 

i?1»rr vr*a>>ti €r\ HTstnrr, ‘the girls stricken with fear ran 
away.’ 

(2) It is used to denote age. 

Ex. Q<j D, ‘he is fifteen years old’* 

?qt 7>r?>cx ubtu uffinn, ‘when N^nak was nine 

years old.’ 

(3) It denotes the value of a thing. 

Ex. four annas worth of flour’* 

t=i feu f*B ?> 3ufitv>n fit ‘if anyone should 
give even three thousand rupees for this’; fitoi au uW 
^ -hih, ‘goods worth twenty rupees. 

(4) It denotes nationality. 

Ex. ‘a Pathan by nationality’; 

& ffi^fit, ‘a Mirdsi by caste’; <513 ust, ‘a Chona by 
clan.’ 


(5) It denotes the material of which a thing is 
made. s 


Ex. & H 3 , *a cotton thread’; ffiat 
‘an earthen vessel’; fiffi* fi) snu, ‘a gold ring.’ 

(6) It denotes origin or source. 

Ex. u43i, ‘a Kdbulf horse’; u?nffi 3 

‘English goods,’ ‘foreign goods.’ 



>n«. 


( 7 ) That by which an oath is taken is put in the 
Genitive case. 
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Ex. Hp Bjg by the GurU 9 ; >} § gg? hu, ‘by 
(my) brother/ lit;, ‘to me (is) the brother’s oath/ 

(8) Some adjectives expressing wish or desire 
are construed with the Genitive of the thing wished 
for, &c. 

Ex. ot! & fVn, ‘hungry for bread’; vnsl & fe- 
‘thirsty for water’; xniU e* ‘covetous of 

wealth/ 

(9) The attributive Genitive, qualifying the noun 
in various senses. 

Ex. fafora ‘a Kikkar tree’ ; ^ ott, ‘a 

mango tree’ ; hot Hast, ‘the Lahore road’ ; 

^ ifcft, ‘a Gurmukhi book’ ; aungi ‘carrot 

seed/ 

(10) Genitive of distribution . 

Ex. ot ^ OT, ‘day by day’ ; vrut^ ^ 

‘month by month’ ; otu ^ otu HSief f), 

‘each year a very great meld, assembles there.’ 

(11) The verb vr*OT^, ‘to strike,’ &c., when the 
instrument is mentioned usually takes its object in the 
Genitive case, and in the perfect tenses agrees in 
gender and number with the noun denoting the ins- 
trument. 

Ex. §u ri g-fl K»dt, ‘he struck me with a 
shoe’ ; Q u h iiibn rFB ufebtf, £ he struck me four 

times with a shoe,’ lit.’ ‘with four shoes ; wfe»n 

‘the boys threw bricks at us, ‘pelted us 

with bricks/ 

311. When it can readily be supplied there is fre- 
quently an ellipsis of the noun governing the Gen. case. 

Ex. vldt (afe) ot, ‘ listen to what I say,’ lit. ‘listen 
to my (word)’ ; tots* ^ feu (hTh) ‘Ndnak did 

not min d what anyone said’ ; Q<j ^ (ura) ^ 3fe»n uetnri 
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h?>, ‘in his (house) there were two daughters (born)’, 
i. e. he had two daughters ; A§ fife* V 3 Sfvmn, ‘a son 
was born in my (house) ; tp?> 5? ^ xqg ^ ymt£, 

‘Ndnak’s (folks) hearing (it) came.*, lit., ‘the (people) 
of Ndnak’s house hearing came/ 

Nominal Compounds. 

‘to make manifest/ or ‘known,’ to de- 
clare/ ‘inform/ 

found’ (a town, &c) to render pros- 


} 


vadic? oiaTiT, 

o ia?n, ‘to 

perous,’ ‘to occupy/ 

3gcsi, ‘to commit to memory.’ 

feo 9, ‘I know this by heart.’ 

********* 

NOTE. 

312. With regard to the ellipsis of the noun governing 
the Genitive case Kellogg, (§ 697) says that in such a sentence 
as that quoted in the text, Ah fei M3 AFhw, native grammarians 
deny that there is any ellipsis. He says. "The practical rule 
for the use of this would seem to be this. Wherever, in 
English idiom, possession must be expressed by a verb, as, e.g., 
‘to have/ the Hindi Genitive in A must be used whatever* may 
the gender of the following noun ; but when in English, the 
possessive case must be employed, then Hindi idiom demands 
the Genitive with 5 or ^ fPanj., tn, A, *rt). Thus, ‘it is my be 
son’ must be rendered in Hindi, Ah* M3 ; but ‘I have a son * 

He suggests that this 3 of the possessive probably 
only chances to be identic ll in form with the oblique masculine 

inflection if (Panj. ^); and, in fact, has arisen from another 
modification of the Sanskrit participle Krita. I hesitate to call 
in question an explanation offered by so good an authority as 
Dr. Kellogg, but considering the fact that the governing word 
is often omitted in other idioms, as, e.g., xira A. ‘(people) of 

the house/ i. e., ‘family* ; A H 3 fc*A At th Atft, ‘he did not mind 

anyone's (word)/ &c., and furthermore, that in Panjdbf at anv 
rate the uninflected form of the genitive is undoubtedly used 
often where English idiom would employ the verb ‘to have* it 

seems most natural to regard this as an ellipsis, and unnecessary 
to resort to any other explanation. y 
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Modes of expressing Time. — The Present Imperfect 
used in a Future or Past sense. — The 
Indefinite Perfect used with ref- 
erence to a future event. 

313. Several forms of expression, relating to 
the lapse of time have been noted in the Chapter on 
the Participle absolute. Others are as follows : — 

(1) Time since when , or during which , may be 
expressed by the Genitive case, the genitive suffix 
being inflected to agree with the subject of the verb. 

Ex Qtj tfn w* lamp efenp B, c he has been (is) gone since 
yesterday’; >r b § HU 3 fag el Q^IsipI rib ‘I have been 
(was) expecting you for a long time.’ The four pro- 
nominal adverbs of time tie, sa, ae and gp, are often 
used with the genitive suffix in this sense. Thus, tie 
pt, ‘since,’ ‘since when’; se ‘since then’; se e^, 
‘since when’ ? ‘how long’? ofp p t , ‘for a long time. 
Examples are ; tip p^ v>pfev>p, ‘since (ever since) I 
came’; ofp p! arril fret <1, ‘how long (since when) has 
she been gone’ ? ^ § @ril^e T se p 1 ril, ‘I have been 

expecting you for a long time. 5 The relative may be 
used for the correlative, usually in the intensive 
form, up ; as, vr tie e^ wfew uh ‘I have been here 
since then,’ or more literally, ‘since that very time I 
have been come.’ 

(2) The same idea may be expressed by the 

Ablative case. > 

Ex. @h fp?> tr, ‘since that day’; tpm p! ?>Hiril fie 
yj* ^kri § ^hpt hi, I was living in the town of 
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Sdm for twenty years/ 

a . There is practically little difference between 
these two forms of expression, but when the Ablative 
is used the mind looks back to the starting point of 
the interval named, while in the Genitive construc- 
tion the interval itself rather is the prominent thing. 

b. In accordance with a common idiom, when 

speaking of an interval either of time or of space both 
limits of which are defined, the starting point is put 
in the Ablative case followed by the conjunctive parti- 
ciple of the verb or The word denoting 

the termination of the interval is governed by the 
postposition 3 thT, ste or some equivalent. 

Ex. fiuun § w nia ‘from evening till morn- 
ing’; sref, ‘from early morning till 

noon’; ftra -mb* ‘from head to foot . 5 

( 3 ) The interval after or within which an event 
is to occur is expressed by the Dative case. 

Ex. fis'c? § vxrft* nn ‘I will come in 

a month’; fiffi n3t yavu § 3 ul trivraft, ‘in five or 

seven (or, as we should say, ‘five or six’) years you 
too will find out.’ 

( 4 ) A word denoting the time by or within which 

an event will occur is also construed with the postposi- 
tion or one of its equivalents. 

Ex. ^ htbT ?n bt 

M 

‘if it does not rain within fifteen days the crop will 
dry up’; vr xteai 33^3 3^3^ ‘I must go by the 

fifteenth of the month.’ 

( 5 ) The expression ‘meanwhile’ is rendered by 

fes?* followed by f^e, 3, or fea 3. 

Ex. fs 33 v>n famn, ‘meanwhile he came’; 
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^ v>n^^ W5 i43 § »nfWv)rr ? ‘meanwhile an 
old man came and said to his son’; f £ 

<r»?5 »ri ‘meanwhile with (her) 

servants Nurbhari arrived there.’ 

314. The present Imperfect tense is used for 

the Future when the action is conceived of as imme- 
diately to follow. 


JCx. vr w@*^r Tjf y ‘J am coming’; 8* ui< 3 * 

ur, c I will bring a spinning wheel from the 
house’; y>jhT ?>uT fora ug, ‘I will not tell, 

go and ask someone else.’ 


315. So also it is used to denote past action in 
progress to the present time. 

Ex. vr* vr ut, ‘I have been ex- 

pecting him since the day before yesterday’ (and am 
doing so still); Tiles* § vr £8 Q~s~ fgfamr* m cn fug 
‘since the day I fell off the roof my head has been 
aching’. 


316. The Indefinite Perfect is often used in the 
protasis of a conditional or relative sentence to express 
an action which though yet in the future is of past 
time when considered in relation to the verb in the 


apodosis or principal clause. 

Ex. -S'- ug fg-ST UT ^ ?P fHWt 3 T >P 3 T ^ 

vn>=n fh ‘I will ask one more favour (alms), 
if that is not obtained it will be difficult for me to 


go to my mother, ’(my going to my mother is difficult); 
^ ^ f*?3T 3 oft hvi^ ‘even if I told (you) 

what would you understand’ ? 


* fVie<£. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative pro- 
nouns, in the oblique "forms ©H, frTH and fo?H, by dropping H 
and taking alhik in its place coalesce with the word to form 

fcT'feS, which are commonly pronounced 

fW3S, fcT e~s. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

The Dative Case. — The Ablative Case. — Pronouns 

IN APPOSITION WITH A NOUM. 

317. The Dative case is often used to express 
design or purpose . 

Ex. hzjTh uto g famn 9, ‘the groom has gone for 
grass’; giEft § gsi <jt, T am sitting to watch 

the garden,’ lit., £ for watching,' or ‘keeping.’ In the 
Janam Sdkhi Muhammadan priest makes the following 
confession; fan ^^*3* yhhT fnas § 3 h fe** 

xnf 3 v>iT g fnmn hi, ‘when (at what time) I went for prayers 
my heart had gone for horses,’ i. e. instead of thinking 
of my devotions, my mind was occupied with the pur- 
pose I had of buying horses. 

318. The infinitive is used in the Dative case in 

the same way. Ex. v|a g fawn', ‘he went to see’; 

vhi§ h, ‘many people had come to bathe.’ 
The case sign may be omitted; as, hup 

§ lamp, ‘Ndnak went to the jungle to graze the buffalo.’ 
The meaning is different when the infinitive is followed 
by the substantive verb. It then denotes that the 
action is about to take place, f Ex. ?r us d^T urs § hI, 
C 1 was just about to eat my dinner’; vr offos g h1, T 

was about to - say.’ In tiiis construction g must be 
expressed. 

319. Again the Dative is used to denote the 
price given or asked for a tiling 

O 

feu ^ v>pg g fgsiei o, ‘this sells for two annas’; 
H feci uuuts g fnu uul fsvxifenp, T bought (lit., ‘brought’) 
this book for one rupee.’ 

* VU3, the Arabic for 'time ’ 

t See § 168 (6) 
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a. Note the distinction between the Genitive of 
value, as explained in § 310 (3), and the Dative of 
Price , The former expresses in a general way what a 
thing is worth, but it as well as the Dative is employed 
also to denote the actual price of a thing, in the follow- 
ing manner. The seller uses the genitive when he says 
what he will take for it, and the dative when he says 
what he will give it for. The buyer on the other 
hand uses the genitive when he says what he gave 
or will give, and the dative when he says for what 
he got it. 

Ex. feu uuefe ur uia* B, ‘this horse is worth 

100 rupees/ 

feu ui§ ^ >1* u© uunlnn fennau, g‘1 will take 
100 ruppees for this horse.’ 

feu >}” h© uuefe § fewgiT, ‘I will give this 
horse for 100 rupees.’ 

fefl U43 Hr uxrglmT fuuT, ‘I gave 100 
rupees for this horse.’ 

feu \u 3 i vr uvrefe § «v>rfev>fr,* ‘I got this 
horse for 100 rupees/ 

320. The Dative also denotes use, as in the 

following ; feu § uuT oft ‘what will you do with 

this’? i. e., of what use will it be to you ? 

321. With an adjective in the predicate a noun 
is often construed in the Ablative case to denote that 
with respect to which it is predicated. 

Ex. feu § ‘naked with respect to his (head),’ 
i. e., ‘bareheaded’; uu* 3 tsuT ufuub>n, ‘they 

never go (‘remain’) barefooted’; Sometimes the noun 
is quite superfluous as the adjective alone expresses 

• F? = ^ 'having taken came' = ' brought,' or 'got/ 

the same as fo»nfe»n. 
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everything. Ex. v>ra § snsi xt, ‘he was one-eyed 
with respect to his eye 9 ; fka~ Bifft, ‘baldheaded with 
respect to her head.’ 

322. As regards the usage to be followed when 
a personal pronoun stands in apposition with a noun 
or an adjective employed as a noun, in an oblique case, 
there are a few points which should be carefully noted. 

(1) The case suffix may be placed after the latter 
only ; as, x" f ?> 3 g T <fft §, ‘to me unfortunate one.’ The 
plurals of the first and second persons are expressed in 
the forms y>trt, bxt (not wn, bxt or but); as, vax* 

‘by us Jats’ ; but £, ‘to you both,’ ‘to you two.’ 

(2) Or the suffix is repeated, with the effect of 
throwing the emphasis on the word with which the 
pronoun is in apposition. Thus, if we wished to say, 
e. g., ‘To us men (as distinguished from the brutes) 
God has given intelligence,’ we should express it in 
this way, w § x^w § ubxxb b uu feffi <3, but if our 
meaning were, ‘To us (as distinguished from other 
men) God has given intelligence,’ we must say, vhh* Hotf 
§ ubxxb b uu B, The second form might be used 
for the first though it would not express the meaning 
so clearly, but never the first for the second. 

( 3 ) If the pronoun and the word with which it is 
in apposition are in the Genitive case, the former may 
either take the oblique form as above, without the 
suffix, or the usual form of the Genitive, vigi, 
but^t, &c. Usually both are inflected to agree with 
the governing noun. 

Ex. 3ut xb? xl oft bTb c), ‘what is the custom of 
you Jats’? x" bb t x^b ^bb* u - * x xb BtB'te €? ujb 

©UtTifewr, ‘I thank thee that thou hast caused to be 
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born sucb a child in the house of me a poor (man)’; 

vras-nw 3 K 13 T, ‘the women of you Moham- 
madans’; U3bHT afgn rft 3"* <3^1 f), ./the Ganges of 
us Khattrfs is the shop.’* 

(4) Sometimes however this agreement with the 
governing noun is lost sight of, and the pronoun is 
inflected as if it were a qualifying adjunct of the word 
with which it is in apposition, as in the following sen- 
tence ; viivr w% ^ gravis 3^ ‘no one will 


causelessly be an enemy of us strangers. 5 It would be 
more in accordance with the rule, and with common 

usage to say, ww pr 

(5) When the word with which the pronoun is in 
apposition is governed by a postposition that is used 
with the Genitive case, the same rule applies as above. 
The pronoun may take the oblique form simply or be 
put in the Genitive. Ex. 33^i fdgnri f#3 or 3W fi%, 

‘among you Hindus.’ 


Nominal Compounds. 


fan § (or Q's) ^3 ‘to punish one.’ 

fara ^ U 013 ‘to thank one 5 , (not generally used 

except with reference to God.) 

* * * * * * * 


* Spoken ironically, meaning, ‘We KhattriS have no time for reli- 
gious observances. Money is the object of our devotion, as the Ganges 
is of others,' reminding us of the words of the Apostle in Phil. 3 : 19, 
‘whose god is tlvir belly.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIII.. 

Agreement of Adjectives. — Agreement of Verbs 

The use of words in pairs. 


323. Adjectives in general agree in gender, num- 
ber, and case, with the nouns they qualify, but if the 
latter is in the Accusative case, an adjective which 

ends in v>n, occurring in the predicate, may remain unin- 
flected or take the oblique form masculine, either 

singular or plural, whatever be the number and gender 
of the noun. 


©H3 H? T oflsi, 

f?H ^ 3 oflBT, 

©H 7> U^fvrfeolT 3T, 


l 

I 


‘he made the 
boy asham- 



9 


©H tj -wfswr | KafweT ort3’, &c., ‘he made the boys 
ashamed.’ 


Qr\ ?> ^ HBfVfel ofcT, 

©h b c*3l § 503T, &c. , 

b hbIw § nafv? ofei, 

§ waftfe 1 &c., 

ed.’ 


} ‘he made the 
girl ashamed.’ 

\ ‘he made the 
J girls asham- 


324. Adjectives and other qualifying adjuncts 
when used with two or more nouns of different 
genders, either agree with the nearest, or are put in 
the masculine, generally the masculine plural. 

Ex. u ffs 3TB Kun VPR BTflB 9, ‘O true Gur& 
our lives and wealth are present,’ i. e., at your dispo- 
sal, or service ; §§ sslnri, ‘your sons and daughters’ ; 

>ra ZJ?>, ‘my sons and (my) wife are 

living.’ 

325. There is no uniformity of usage with regard 
to the agreement of verbs having two or more subjects 
of different genders. Sometimes the verb agrees with 
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the subject that stands nearest to it, but more com- 
monly the masculine has the preference. 

Ex. fisH ? ?>t*5 h funner me f 3 7>& b uJaenr me 

e sur ue T afaalm* Bimt,* c there always remained with him 
twelve hundred infantry, and about three hundred 
cavalry, and two guns’ ; ©ra ma htr m§ mnr ulul fa 3 
fssfa afe ‘Kdlu and Ldlii and Amman blbi a ll three 
sat down together’ ; B T a 7 me Beer?r» m 7 H, ‘(his) mother 

and Marddnd came.’ 

326. When a verb in one of the perfect tenses has 
two or more objects of different genders, in the Nom- 
inative case, it agrees with the nearest. 

Ex. b £ fek feer § feat fe^l uaal, ‘I caught a cock 
sparrow and a hen sparrow.’ 


327. It is a very common practice to use nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, in pairs, the two members either 
being synonymous or having closely related meanings. 
The second usually adds little or nothing to the mean 
ing of the first, and in translating the phrase often 
sounds tautological in English, though in the origina , 
when one gets accustomed to it, it seems natura 

enough. , . ,, v 

Ex. fen fuuii, ‘teach this (boy) 

some trade’ ; Km* Tfc* ^ render 

to devotees and holy men’j aiua HB3> c ° 

‘covetous’ ; au ‘go looking n 

gating.’ i. e., ‘go cautiously. 

328. If the two members of the pair can be made 

to rhyme, so much the better. 

Ex. bcTOtbI fna § 3 ua* ate tThT uaai fe§a bh afaa 
ua, ‘Sanyasfs go (‘remain’) naked from head to foot, 
rubbed over with ashes’ ; H» T ‘dirty’ ; fsu fusa 7 
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un eft fecST § ns ^3 tusair, ‘this cage in a very few days 
will break up/ i. e., this bodily frame will be dissolv- 
ed. 

329. Some of these combinations must be re- 
gardded as compound words, since the two together 
form one conception different from that of either 
of them when used separately. 

Ex. fawm, and 3*3, con- 
versation ; f 3 Tv>n?> religious or philosophical dis- 

course or discussion ; £ut h*p, tlie business of a shop- 
keeper, lit., ‘accounts and weighing.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 


* 




} 


to lower,’ ‘to bend down.’ 


nluT ofHTTT, ‘to vex,’ c to cause discomfort.’ 
nfru ‘to be vexed,’ ‘to suffer discomfort.’ 
Horai ‘to make strong,’ ‘to encourage.’ 

oTBTn, ‘to separate.’ 
oraTn, ‘to cool.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Idiomatic uses of c*b3. — Compounds formed with 

AND A REDUPLICATED NOUN* 

330. The conjunctive participle of the verb 
‘to do,’ ‘to make,’ has a variety of idiomatic uses. The 
general practice of adding it in its full or contracted 
form to the conjunctive participles of other verbs in 
order to strengthen them was noticed under § 189. It 

is also employed in the following idioms : — 

( 1 ) It occurs very frequently as a postposition, 
meaning ‘on account of,’ ‘by reason of,’ or ‘by means 
of.’ The word governed by it is put in the oblique 
form. This usage was noted in § 279. To the 
examples given there the following may be added. 

fetf o*b 3 ufevMT, ‘on this very account,’ or ‘for 
this very reason, I asked’ ; p ‘by reason 

of evil fortune’ ; 3 # v>p©^ k 1 •g&i UBfRB ufHv>n cF, ^ I 

am (have become) very much pleased at your coming’ ; 
ffiBT acrasi ‘for which reasons,’ lit., ‘on account of 

which reasons.’ 

( 2 ) In the following and similar constructions it 

is equivalent to ‘as’ ; wfl* xiHvmB § ‘ we 

believe in God as one,’ lit., ‘making (him) one’ ; <st^b 
f vbhhb o*b3 uhp n?>, ‘they worship the idol as God.’ 

( 3 ) It has the force of the phrase, ‘by name.’ 

Ex. § 5 s 83 aiB fes* o*b 3 wy? bb, 

‘people now call him by the name of Bdbd Gur Dittd’; 

flyg o*b3 vihtub 'HfuB f), £ In 

,Rajputdna there is a very celebrated city called Jaipur.’ 
or ‘Jaipur by name.’ In the following sentence bb3 
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seems quite redundant ; >43 

we 33 , ‘they call the name of that letter jafarn&md* 

lit., ‘making it jafarndmd' 

(4) It is used with numerals when they denote 

groups of different numbers. The numeral is always 
repeated. 

Ex. feet f^of oicJsjj ‘one by one,’ ‘singly’; ^ e? o r33, 
‘two by two,’ ‘in pairs’; iffl xit\ org^, ‘by fives,’ fin 
groups of five’; fi 3 fin groups of a hundred’ ; 

^ ^ ‘in groups of two hundred,’ &c. 

(5) It occurs in a few phrases like u<73 5t3^, ‘es- 
pecially,’ ‘for the most part’; 3* 0 * 3 ^, ‘therefore’; fss? 
ws orai?, ‘with mind concentrated upon one point,’ 
lit., ‘having made one mind,’ or ‘having made the 
mind one.’ 

331. With the verb ora?rr a species of nominal 
compound is formed with a reduplicated noun. The 
verb has the force of ‘saying,’ ‘crying,’ or something 
similar, and the noun denotes what is said &c. The 
latter often has no meaning, but is used onomatopoeti- 
cally to represent some sound. 

Ex. tTu nu o?33 W3T ga few* r, ‘crying A snake, 
A snake, the boy ran away’; was Has uaT 

ufsnrr, ‘crying Protection, Protection he fell at (his) 
feet’; gp gT oi33> f ‘to hum,’ like a bee or a wasp; 

^ 33 T, ‘to bang,’ to pop’; 3 3 o*3?n, ‘to chirp,’ as a 
young bird ;n a ‘to hiss/ as a snake, ‘to whistle,’ 

as the wind. 

• A famous letter written by Govind Singh, the last ol the Sikh 
Gurus to the Emperor of Delhi. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
The Passive Voice. 


332. The Passive Voice is much less frequently 
used in Panjabi than in English, its place being largely 
supplied by neuter verbs which have a passive signi- 
fication ; as, e. g., ‘to be built’; ‘to be 

made’i gpgT, ‘to be inhabited’; ‘to be sold’; 

‘to be lost,’ &c. Still it often occurs in the 
case of both transitive and intransitive verbs. It is 
formed in thsee ways, 

(1) Any verb may be expressed passively by 
adding to its gerund the verb 71131 . The latter is con- 
jugated as usual, while the former is inflected to agree 
with the subject in gender and number. 

Ex. -HT^TTr, ‘to beat,’ >rdavHi 71131 , ‘to be beaten’; 
‘to give,’ fe3* ‘to be given’; u § fsu uul $bb) 

arat, ‘this book was given to me’; tub ars, ‘all 

the boys were turned out’; nisafiw, ‘the 

girls will be turned out’; 3 fasra in, ‘how 

will you be forgiven’ ? 

a . Instead of the auxiliary is sometimes used, 

but this in a measure modifies the sense, implying a contin- 
uance of the condition or action denoted by the verb ; as, 
fku ?>3 cfcft -labour is being performed.’ A construction 

very closely resembling this, but which I do not think can 
properly be regarded as a form of the passive voice, is that fn 
which the Perfect participle, which has a passive sense, 
compounded with ufe»n (cf. § 293), is followed by the substan- 
tive verb ; as, fn ^ ^ ufie»n ift, ‘a cloth was laid on 

his body,’ or ‘was lying on,’ &c. Here the act of placing the 
cloth is not directly referred to but merely the fact that it was 
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there, and flfew should be regarded as a participle predica- 
tively qualifying cTv^t. 

(2) The active voice of verbs, both transitive 
and intransitive may be construed passively in the 

tenses formed from the Imperfect participle as well as 

in the future tenses, both absolute and contingent, by 

inserting between the root and the termination. 

Ex. Qtj MT^ap, ‘he will beat’; Qtj vpalfrarr, ‘he will 

be beaten.’ 

vfl, ‘he may beat’; vr^t£, ‘he may be 
beaten.’ 

vrajer fl, ‘he is beating’; f), ‘he is 

being beaten.’ 

©u w, ‘he was beating’; 

‘he was being beaten.’ 

Rem. It is not often that one hears or meets with the 
future tenses in this form, but in those of the Imperfect parti- 
ciple it is not uncommon. The following examples from the 
J anam Sdkhi illustrate its use in the future ; fjfti 

w€\ eaanu , 'those disciples will be stood (made 

to stand) with honour in the true presence,' i. e., in the 
presence of God ; ara ^ Hve era era few e' -r^h vra?> 'by re- 

peating the words of the Guru his birth and death will be cut 
(short)/ i, e*, he will be relieved of the necessity of passing 
through the 84,00,000 transmigrations to which men ordinarily 
are subject. Often in this work r>\ occurs for i? in the termina- 
tions of both the absolute and contingent future. * Ex. 

wfeinraTT, 'where an account will be demanded/ viz., at the 
bar of God ; »r it 3 w wfarw A'JV, ‘should not an account be 
demanded hereafter' ? 

(3) A third form of the passive construction i s 
used, chiefly when it is intended • to convey the idea 
that a thing is done accidentally or through inadver- 
tence. For this purpose the verb is added to the 

• See footnote, P. 94. 
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stem of another verb. Thus, with regard to a person 
who is observing a fast the question is asked KU 

■tp u i=nl 3i oft o?u, ‘if anything should (inadvertently) 
be put into his mouth then what should he do’ ? 
This construction is also employed however in a 
potential sense to denote what can be done, and in 
a semi-potential sense to denote what has been done 
by an effort ; as feu ear 7>oY‘ ‘this cannot be lifted,’ 
lit., ‘this is not lifted’, us usr ufew, ‘now it has got 
lifted.’ This would be said when perhaps after 
several fruitless attempts success has at last been 
achieved. 

333. The agent is put, as in English, in the 

Ablative case, or may be construed with Ex., 

feu -H 3 (or viu tjuT ifaw femn, ‘this was not broken 

by me. 5 

334. The verb o?fus* or w*r& 9 ‘to say, 5 in the 
passive voice often signifies ‘to be called, 5 and the 
subject is put in the Dative case. 

Ex. g feuT ‘they are^ called 

Sanydsi / lit., ‘ Sanydsi is said to them 5 ; fen § htoxs 

xfeTul § uroraft f°ro T rue* H , ‘in the presence of (i. e., ‘in 
comparison with 5 ) this Panjdbi is called a rustic 
(language) 5 ; uiu 3, ‘a great (man; is called 

a Guru/ 

(1) The Dative of the subject is often used in the 
same way with other verbs in the passive construction, 
when used impersonally ; as, ^ ‘if the 

rope were cut 5 ; § tst § era tfaufew few tfl, ‘they were 
sent for yesterday. 5 

335. The passive voice is very commonly used. 
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especially with a negative particle, in a potential 
sense. 


Ex. feu via 3 fenn ?>uY ‘I cannot en- 

dure this pain,’ lit., ‘this pain is not endured by me’; 

vfew w§~ ?n famn, ‘I could not (bear to) 

see the crying of the boys’; fuuonu >iu feu tftfs # fa? 
i?3 fe%f ftfojT feoi >ofev>n famrr, ‘a curse on this my 
life that I was not able to kill (even) a little boy’; 
feu v?3 ?>oY oiufeT, ‘1 cannot do this work.’ 

336. Even intransitive verbs are construed pas- 
sively in an impersonal, and generally a potential 
sense.* In this idiom they occur always in the third 
pers. sing. masc. 

Ex. vi3 ?>uY trfenn flfeT, ‘I cannot laugh/ lit., ‘it is 
not laughed by me’; u' us ©"fsnjT Q, ‘the old 


man cannot now rise’; nTfl u ?>uY »r»ufeT, ‘I 
today.’ 


cannot go 


337. The passive voice used impersonally, with 
a negative particle, often denotes the 'i'yyiftvopv'iety of 
the action. 


Ex. |5 <suY ‘one ought not to lie,’ lit., ‘a 

lie does not be spoken’; uurr 7>jY ‘you must not 

laugh’; uul uu uar?pfbv>iT § ?>uY ‘it is not 

right to interfere with innocent folks sitting in (their) 
shop’; I *?U3 ul sTh vu‘ §u fu's 3uY uufei, 

‘having vowed to make a pilgrimage or to fast one 


. •Hoernle (§530) says, “in a potential sense only,” but tbis is not 
strictly correct, as witness the expression, * -wherever 

one goes Also with the verb used intransitively, 

*«n whichever direction one looks.' The verb «to be ' 

also is used impersonally in the passive form, but without a 'potential 

^ rather denotes a customary state ; as, 
^05 HdlH tT* cTH TtH <j 9 'then on© becomes very much ashamed.' 


t 1 he speaker while sitting quietly in his shop in the bazar 
been violently abused by some one, for an act of which he was 
less. 


had 

guilt- 
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ought not afterwards to withdraw, 5 lit., ‘having utter- 
ed from the mouth the word of a pilgrimage (or) fast 

one ought not again afterwards to withdraw. 5 

338. Of the verb btb^t and » 3 <st, c to desire, 5 
‘to wish, 5 ‘to need, 5 the Imperfect participle and the 
Contingent future 3rd pers. sing., in the passive form 
b^bIb 1 , btuIb, hhIb*, hhIh,* are used as adjectives 
signifying ‘desirable, 5 ‘proper, 5 ‘necessary. 5 The noun 
denoting the thing that is ‘desirable,’ ‘proper,’ &c., is 
put in the Nominative case. It may be the infinitive 
mood of a verb or the gerund, as well as any other 
noun. The subject is in the Dative case. 

Ex. m§ fso? b*bT§, ‘I want a pair of shoes, 5 

lit., ‘to me a pair of shoes is necessary 5 ; 3 § (or 

BfHv>r») tjbY btb1b* b, ‘it is not proper for you to speak,’ 
‘you ought not to speak’; ymh w § (or tufev>n) 

b, ‘to day it is necessary for us to go, 5 ‘we ought 
to go. 5 

(1) Often the subject is unexpressed, and must 
be supplied from the context, or the phrase is used 
impersonally. 


Ex. f-u t>uT rTU£T ‘one ought not to go 

there’, or, according to circumstances, ‘you ought not 
to go there 5 ; ip>rr hh s m?> ufsttP 

for >fe >175 b vra^ wh* yos bb nb ‘(her) aunt said, 

Bebet you should ask my heart how grieved I am at 

the death of Mattu Mai. 5 

• • 

(2) When constructed with the infinitive of a 
transitive verb having its object in the nominative 
case, both the infinitive and B^utei or must be 


•Also spelt BiUTrl, Hfed. 

'lady/ an affectionate form of address to a girl. 
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inflected to agree with the object in gender and 
number. 

Ex. feu feu] bTh HcE?>] 75 u]“ ‘one ought not 

to hear such a thing’; §u ufs* “TO, 

‘one ought to know those things/ 

( 3 ) If however the gerund sis used it generally 

remains uninflected, and to agree with it and 

also retain the masculine form. Thus, fe 5 feul 
nfe Hfevxr ?rul* utufer f), ‘one oaght not to hear such a 
thing/ But sometimes it is otherwise ; as, 3* gfftfe 
fvrcfl BTfui^ (or 3^d]el), ‘it is necessary that“that calamity 
should be met with/ 

339 . rn^lur, the Imperfect participle passive of 
‘to know/ is idiomatically used as an adverb, 
signifying ‘as it were/ ‘as if/ ‘so to speak’.* It must 
agree with the subject of the verb. 

Ex. ult ni© 5, h u?>, ‘the lamps 

were so burning as it were the stars shining/ ‘as if the 
stars were shining’; yf ‘I am a king as 

it were/ In the following sentences it has a meaning 
akin to the phrase, ‘it seems’; u* rft 3* 3 m^fel u<a 

c yes then it seems you will be satisfied’; 
f?>n{Ts ui, ‘we it seems are young’ (and unfit to be 
trusted) ; uu 31 33I § httA u u rife! ‘just look, * 

the girl seems to be repeatedly fainting away/ 

Nominal Compounds. 
fey* U T ‘to honour one/ 

©u S Hint ^J"^l (or u, ‘he faints.’ 

* * * ~ * * * % 

NOTE. 

34 ®* first and second forms of the passive voice, viz., 

that with the auxili ary ?re r, and that in which ^ is inserted 

*See the. similar use of the imperative and Kr^~§143^ 
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after the root, appear to have had a common origin. The 
Sanskrit passive was formed by adding the suffix th to the root, 
and this in the Prakrit was softened to ^Jl, or hardened to 

From these two Prakrit forms arose the inflected passive 
as used at the present day in several of the dialects of North 
India. 

(1) In Braj fe or fem is added to the root giving rise to 

a form closely analogous to the Panjabi inflected passive. 
Kellogg gives the following example from the Rdjniti, which 
with slight alteration would make a very good Panjdbf sen- 
tence ; Hgeii TT uro v>t^hut -h* frpFfetH t? 3 » 'the knowledge 

which is taught in childhood is not forgotten. An example 
from the Janam Sdkhi identical in form with has been 

given under $ 332 (2), though there it is the contingent future 

tense, while here it is the present indicative.* 

(2) The Naipdl! has retained the Sanskrit ia, making its 

passive bv the insertion of ffixa, which in some circumstances 
is reduced to fe, after the root of the active verb. Mdrwdrf 
and Sindh! on the other hand have adopted the Prakrit 
the former adding *|. and the latter fel. after the root. 
Thus, from the Sanskrit ‘it is read/ arose the Prdknt 

or whence the Mdrwdr 1 Sindh! Naipdl! 

Panjdb! or 

(3) The passive formed with according to Hoernle, arose 

from a misconception, the Prdkrit in * having been in the 
course of time mistaken for the auxiliary in composition with 
the participle of the verb, so that from, say, sprang the 


modern rT 1 ^. 

34!. The use of the passive in a potential sense is common 
to many of the Aryan languages and dialects of India. The 
High Hind! so emoloys it ; also the eastern colloquials, the Old 
Baiswdrf of the R&m&van. and in the west the Gujrdtf and 
Mdrwdrf. Of the dialects of Bihdr, the Bhojpur! and Maithilf 
have a special po tential passive conj ugation formed by adding 

* Kellogg 5 493. a It has been pointed out (§ 136) that the Coat. 
Fut. was originally a Present Indicative, and is still extensively used in 


tbat sense. 

| Hoernle, § 481 


Kellogg, § 528. Bearaes, iii. 72. 
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to the root of the active verb, in the same way that the 
Panjabi adds Thus, corresponding to the Panjabi fieu 

they say in Bhojpurl, -el and in Maithill. "el 

‘this book can be read.'* In Panjabi it is generally 
in the negative form that the passive has this potential force, 
but not necessarily so. The Bhojpurl and Maithilf also employ 
the ordinary passive with in the same way. Thus, Panj., 
>} 3 xTfpnjn Bhoj uvra** w tpr 1 , Maith., uvrai f 

?> rl'fenf, I cannot go.'f 

342. As denoting the impropriety of an act, Beames gives 

the following example from the Gujr^tl, Wjunxa ^anna 

sfb = Panj., cTTrT 7 uF ‘a king cannot (must not) 

commit injustice.' I have noted a passage in the same sense 
in the J anam Sdkhi without the negative particle, though this 
is unusual ; U 3 H ‘e 1 ‘the 

pundit said, N£nak you ought to mind what one says,' lit., 
'one’s saying in the habit of being minded.' 

343. Ldld Bihdrf L£l in his Panjabi Bidkaran gives a 
somewhat modified form of the inflected passive conjugation, 
which includes all parts of the verb except the noun of agency, 
the gerund, and the second person of the imperative mood. I 
have never heard these forms spoken or met with them in the 
course of reading except in Biha^l Lai s little book, the Viddid 
Katandkar , from which a sentence illustrating them has been 
given in the Exercise. It may be that they are used in some 
parts of the country only, and I should be glad of any infor- 
mation on this point. They will be founded in the Paradigm 
of the Active and Passive Verb in the Appendix. 

• Grierson. ii~ 136. v. 80. Kellogg, § 5 1 1 , 56<S. Taylor § 75 : 

? Grierson, ii. 13 4, iv. 377. 
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CHAPTER XL VI. »■ 

Causal Verbs. 

344. From almost any primitive intransitive 
verb may be formed a first and second causal verb. 
The first converts the intransitive into a transitive 
verb ; the second denotes that the action expressed by 
the first causal is performed through the medium of 
another person, in other words, that instead of doing 
the thing oneself someone else is got to do it. 

345. The first causal is formed by adding the 
suffix v>p@ to the root of the primitive verb, and the 
second, by adding in the same way. Thus, from 

‘to escape, 5 are derived ‘to save/ ‘to 

cause to escape,’ and ‘to have saved, 5 ‘to 

cause to be saved. 5 Sometimes in English the first 
causal must b© rendered by the same word as the pri- 
mitive verb, though in a transitive sense, while at 
others we have no one word corresponding to it. 

Ex. Hcral ?>uT, ‘the wood does not bum,’ 

‘does not kindle/ 

>T Ho ahtbI B, ‘I have burnt the wood,’ 
‘have kindled the wood.’ 

8“ Ho rs\ B, ‘I have had the wood 

burnt,’ ‘kindled.’ 

vhrV wfu;a, ‘shall we pass’ ? ‘shall we cross 
over’ % 

v>mT 3 <jt § AupfeiS , ‘shall I take you past 5 ? 
‘shall I take you across 5 ? 

wf Y 37 ) T § ‘shall I have you taken 

past 5 ? ‘shall I have you taken across 5 ? 
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Observe : 

7 . . , % # 

(1) Adhik and Tippi in the primitive verb dis- 
appear in the causals. (ef. § 9). 


. Primitive . 
to rise. 


to dry, 
(intr. ) 

urns*, to turn, 
go round. 

to cook, be 
cooked. 

, to de- 

crease. (intr.) 
t, to in- 

crease. (intr.) 


First Causal . 
§ 5 ^§st, to raise, 

“lift. 

to dry, 

(trans.) 

ujvp§3t, to turn. 


tO Cook. 


J to de- 
crease. (trans.) 




Second Causal . 

to 

have lifted. 

to 

have dried, 
uiu^©^, to 

have turned. 
, to 

have cooked. 

to 

have decreased. 

to 

have increased. 


to in- 

♦ 

crease, (trans.) 

(2) 7> in the infinitive of the primitive verb 
becomes s in the causals. 

^stp, to be made. to make. 


to meet. 


^ra^T, to fear. 


U37n, to read. 


to hear. 


fvnyi©^ T , to mix, 
cause to meet. 

to 

frighten. 

to teach. to 

« ^ y — 

taught. 

to tell, 
to read aloud, 


to have 
made. 

to have 
mixed, &c. 

to cause 
to be frightened. 

have 


to have 
told, &c. 


f 

cause to hear. 

(3) The agent through whom the action denoted 
by the second causal is performed is put in the Abla- 
tive case ; as, vr ufowg § fiest ‘I had a 
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bracelet made by the goldsmith.’ Or instead of the 
Ablative suffix, srar may be used, or tnp, ‘by the hand 
of,’ ‘by the hands of.’ Ex. vr uag hbtO 

‘I had a chair made by Kharku,’ lit., ‘by the 
hands of KLharku’; ‘§u fern igg- ‘have these 

bricks taken up by someone.’ 

( 4 ) A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic 
roots, when the first syllable has a short vowel, usually 
becomes silent in the first causal, but in the second it 
is again pronounced. Thus ; 

•gvrsreT, chamaknd , 3WcT$7t, chamkaund , chamakwaund 

to shine. 

> 43371 , afakndy >433^77, afkaund, afakwaund, to 

be stopped. 

bhafakrtd, bhafkaund, bhafakwaund, 

to wander. 

faaoce* , bilakndy fawanQs - *, bilkaund , bilakwaund , 

to sob. 

harknd t karkaund, «§<*', karakwaund , 

to crash. 

(5) Monosyllabic roots having a long vowel 
shorten it before the causal suffixes. »n is changed to 
a, and occasionally to fie or Q ; ^1, 7 and ni to fie ; ^ 

and yh to Q. 

Examples are : — 

j Primitive First Causal 

7P3TCT, to wake, (intr.) to wake (trans.) 

to live. fil3i©7T, to make alive. 

^T, to play. to cause to play, let 

hi 57 t, te sit. frergsi, to seat. [play, 

to speak. oti@®i, to make speak. 

to run. to make run. 

Obs m The word while used in the sense of 'making 

to speak’ or 'causing to sound,* more commonly means 'to call,' 
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From primitive transitive verbs usually 
two causals may be formed in the same way as from 
intransitives, but with this difference, that in the case 
of most of them there is no distinction of meaning be- 
tween the first and the second, or between that formed 
with the suffix v>n© and that formed with the suffix 
Thus, from ‘to ’put/ we may make 

and HU£iQ<£i, both of which signify ‘to have put’ or ‘to 
cause to be put’; from <afe^T, ‘to hoe,’ and ht^t- 

@3*, ‘to have hoed’; from fure?r*, ‘to count,’ fai^rQ^Tand 

c to have counted’; from ‘to break,’ 

and ‘to have broken’; from ‘to 

pound/ and ‘to have pounded’; from 

old**, ‘to do,’ and ‘to have done,’ &c. 

The class of verbs of which this is true are those that 
denote actions which you can have another do for you, 
and they comprise by far the greater number of pri- 
mitive transitive verbs, i.e., those which are not 
derived from intransitives. Of these the causals 
always have a passive sense. Thus, ujh § 3 d feu, ‘fill 
the ghard u43 § 3 UT (or 33?r) feu, ‘have the ghard. filled,’ 
or ‘cause the ghard to be filled,’ not ‘ to fill' In the 
case of the verbs given as examples above, and of 
many others of the same class it is a matter of indiff- 
erence which of the causal forms is used. There are 
some however of which one or the other form seems to 
be preferred though either would be grammatically 
correct, and no rule can be given by which to deter- 
mine this point in any given case. 


There is however a class of primitive tran- 
sitive verbs which denote actions which you cannot 
get another to do for you, at least with the same result 
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to yourself, as, e. g , eating, drinking, tasting, smell- 
ing, seeing, learning, understanding, & c. These all- 
form two distinct causals having an active sense, 
though in translating we often have to express the* 
second causal in the passive form. Thus, ‘toi’ 

eat/ ‘to feed/ ‘to cause to eat/ ‘to 

have fed/ ‘to cause to be fed/ lit., ‘to have (someone) 
cause (a third person) to eat*; ‘to see/ 

‘to show/ ‘to have shown/ ‘to cause to be 

shown/ Verbs of this class, in the causal forms re- 
gularly take two objects, a direct object in the Nomi- 
native case, and an indirect in the Dative case Ex. 
§?> vl § nrru^r ujg fijtnfebn, ‘he showed me his house’; m § 
fsn cJfcjT fHtnsh, ‘teach me this tune/ lit., ‘cause me to 
learn this tune/- r 


349. The verbs and UHrn, belong to either 

of the above classes, according to the sense in which 
their causals are used. Thus, if I wish to have some- 
one write a letter for me I say, w 1 fas) fewtan, or 

f\?v>nan 5 ‘I will have a letter written,’ but using 
the verb in a different sense, vi* § f fVw* fettitan, ‘I 

will teach you to write the alphabet/ and vr fan ■'3 
g u a 3 l fevatan, ‘I will have you taught by someone 

to write the alphabet.’ So with U3?n ; vr fesl 'UH^ 1 
fev>uan,* ,1 will have the letter read,’ but i § 

■Q^l U3 T fevutgn, ‘T will teach you (to read) the first 
book,’ and xlut ‘I will have you 

taught (to read} the first book. 

350 It should be observed that what are known 

• I do not think \|^t fevutgr 1 WOuld be used here, since is 

used in the special sense of 'to teach.' or 'to teach to read.' except in a 
few phrases like KWH ‘to lead in prayers,' fooPU *M 

'to officiate at a marriage,* &c. 


> . •«' 



§ 351 , 353 .] 
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as the causul forms do not necessarily and always im- 
ply causation in the strict sense. They are often used 
for instance when a thing is only allowed to be ; as ©u 
?s vwn-ral nns fe3], ‘he let his beard grow very 

’ong’; §3 |h hug fej, ‘let me smell that flower.’ 

* * * * Sic 5* 

NOTE. 

351. It has been a matter of surprise to me that the 
authors of none of the grammars that I have consulted have 
thought to distinguish between those transitive verbs of which 
the two causals have different meanings, and those of which 
they are interchangeable with another. Taylor in his Gujrdti 
grammar comes near to it when he says (§ 79), "As to meaning 

double causatives are scarcely to be distinguished from single 

causatives,” but he does not mention that there are important 
exceptions to this, nor does he refer to the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive verbs in this regard. Possibly these 
exceptions and distinctions do not exist in Gujrdtf. 

352. Hoernle (§ 477) says, speaking of the colloquials of 

Eastern Hindustan, "The double causal of a transitive verb 
implies that something is done by the intervention of a third 
person, as <rau. ‘to do,’ (Panj.^asi) ad i fa , to cause another 
person to do it” (Panj. rfd'S?*'). I do not catch the meaning of 
this. is not a double, but a single, causal, and there is 

no "third person” involved. The double causal is BfHvrfen and 
both that and the single causal signify *to have done’ by a 
second person. As pointed out in the text the number of transi- 
tive verbs of which the double causal supposes the action of a 
third person is very limited. 

353. The Panjdbf formation of causal stems by the inser 
tion of »nt and before the verbal ending agrees nract.Voii 

of Hindi. Thus 

in the East the Old Baiswdrf of the Rdmdyan has 1 
^ or im, and 2. *»; the Bhojpurf and Maithilf l 
and 2. or ; the Mdgadhf, I. or m,, and 2 r?or™ 
Of the hill dialects Naipdli forms its first causal in ^ like the 
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Panjabf, and reduplicates this for the second causal, while in 
Garhwal and Kumaon the causal stem is formed by inserting >51. 
In the West, the B raj and the dialects of Rajput£n4 employ 
the suffixes and In Gujr^tl or is inserted for 

the 1st, and for the 2nd causal.* 

354* In the J anam Sakhi and elsewhere we sometimes 

meet with the causal stem in wfe or like the Mdgadhf 

wtth, Ex. fsu Z 5, 'he feeds the people'; 

§ %% TP 3 7^3* 8 'I place N&nak with you, do 

you teach N£nak.’ This form is more archaic than that in 
approaching as it does more nearly to the Sanskrit affix aya . 

• Kellogg, §§ 492. 510. 514, 527. 567. 588. 
iv. 381, v. 82. Taylor § 78, 79. 


Grierson, ii. 103, iii. 69. 
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CHAPTER XLVH. 
Causal Verbs, Continued. 


355 . Many intransitive verbs having monosyllabic 
close roots inclosing a short vowel form their causal, 
or, which is the same thing, are made transitive by 
lengthening the vowel. The second causal is formed 
in the usual way. 

Examples : — 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal . 

to enter, to intro- to have 

duce, introduced. 

33 ?n, to go, 33?>T, to send off, to have 

sent off. 

33?r», to swim, 3Tg?n, to make 3^?i§gi, to have 

swim,* made to swim.* 

W33L to return vi3^, to return, to have 

(trans.) returned. 

Ti3?n, to burn RT375T, to bum h 3 ^§st, to have 

(intr.) (trans.) burnt. 

to be dug, to dig, to have 

dug. 

tT 37 >^, to be join- ^3 ?>t, to join, ^3 ^§st, to have 

ed, joined. 

f«33?n, to turn 3 a?n, to turn to have 

(intr) (trans.) turned. 

vt3?n, to die to kill, to have 

killed. 

33^, to be hin- gagf, to hinder, 35^©^, to have 
dered, hindered. 


* Used generally in a metaphorical sense ; to convey over the gulf 
that separates this world from heaven, hence ‘to save,* and ‘to cause to 
b« saved.' 
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356. A number of verbs of this class form their 
first causal in both ways, e. g. 


Primitive . 

to burn (intr.) 
to meet. 


First Causal . 

to burn (trans.) 
to mix, cause 

to meet. 


fvrssi, to be erased, 
aaa*, to ascend, 
a»?>t, to suffer neglect, 

feaiST, to fall, 

to graze (intr.) 


fvrei§^, to erase. 

to lift up. 
to let go to 

ruin. 

2di<>*, fednQan, to throw down. 
a*a?n, to graze, pas- 


ture, (trans.) 

(1) ‘to come out/ and ©'ututtt, ‘to be built/ 

make their first causals feon?57n, ‘to bring out/ and 
©ruaa'i, ‘to build, 5 after the analogy of the above. 


(2) ‘to be visible, 5 makes three causals, 

viz.,^n4^, ‘to see. 5 ‘to show, 5 and 

‘to have shown. 5 feu<£», ‘to be visible/ has no active 
form in Panjabi, but in the Eastern Hindi it makes it 
in the same way as the verbs in the above list, by 
lengthening the vowel. Thus, fewa, ‘to be visible 5 
(=Panj. feu^), Active atera, ‘to see. 5 

(3) The verb na?P, ‘to be plundered/ ‘to be taken 

away/ when lengthened to urg«-i means ‘to be defeated 5 , 
and in the form ‘to defeat. 5 


In the case of a few verbs the causal form 
has lost its usual significance and is either identical 
in meaning with the primitive verb, or modifies its 

meaning in one way or other. Thus, e. g., 
tfoisi, to drive, to drive away. 
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to say 


^ \ to be called, 

V to cause to be 

vhtu^t, i i J said. 

to call, h^§si, to be called, to have 

called. 

t3hi^, to 'ask for, to send for, to procure. 

to be buried, &c., to bury, &c. 

to forget, to forget, or to make forget. 

358. Several verbs exhibit a variety of irregu- 
larities in the formation of their causal derivatives. 
Most of these are given in the following list. 


Primitive. 


First Causal . 

i. 


Second Causal . 


to eat/ 




drink, 


to 


>4V>nf57ST, 

fuw§^i, 


to feed, f 1 tQ 

have fed. 


to sleep, 

•q^, to wash,| 

il^i, to carry f 
(a burden) 1 


• * - vj v> > 

■5ym^©-s^, 




} 

} 


to give to 
drink, 

to put to 
sleep, 

to have 
washed, 

to have 


to 

have given 
to drink. 

to 

have put to 
sleep. 

to 

have washed. 

to 

have carried. 


carried, 

to sew, to have sewed, to 

have sewed* 


e l to 

n§^,j 

bathe, 

SR; }*° 

live. 



-<( 7>V>P?5?n, 

Truu^Tn, 

f "] 

I flv>n§$i, 
iRVtfTHTP, J 


to bathe, 
(trans.) 


to 

have bathed. 




to make 
alive. 



to 

cause to be 
made alive. 
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f feyrf^r, 

to see, ^ fe«Hi©ST, [>- to show, 

[_ fe*rn3?n, J 

to f 1 

^ fiw»i©^, y to teach, 
leam, L j 

f ora* ©si, "1 , 

orfh^r, to say, ^ )- 6 

•^©Sb "1 

feST^ST, c> I 


VJ 

have shown. 


to 


called. 


, to sit,! 


}> 


to seat, 


I I 

L fire»i©sV j 

r 

to give,^ ^y>h©st, 

L fewi©Si,* 

, to burst, €3?n. 



j 


to 


sink 


f f^©Sb 
fUS*, 

L f^s*, 

BoISt, to hide, \ Ron§si, 

\ H^S*, 

■Qst, to fall, 


1 


to have 
given. 

to burst 
(trans.) 


j 


y to dip, 


} 


to liide 
(trans.) 
to throw, 
put. 


1 to break 53?n > t0 break 
— — ' to breaR > (trans.). 


r, to 
have taught. 

orfb«^i©si, to 
be called. 


to 

have seated. 


to 

have given. 

to 

have burst. 

to 

have dipped. 

<5o^©st, to 
have hidden. 

to 

have thrown, 

&c. 

©S*, *f tO 


22ST, J 

fans', to get f 


§©Sb "| 


wet. 




> to wet. 


have broken. 
f3R^T©ST, | to 

have wetted. 


* Compare the Mdrwdr and from 'to 

give.’ Kellogg, § 510. 

f Words marked with an asterish may drop witaout change of 
moaning. 
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to 


open 





to be 
tied, 

to tear. 


to tear, 
fesrai, to be 
sold, 
to re- 
main, 

to f 5331 
< 

escape, 


^1 to open, * to 

J (trans.) have opened, 
to tie, 3?>^i§^7,* to 

have tied. 

to tear (trans.) to 

have torn. 

to tear (trans.), 

to sell, to 

have sold. 

to place, keep, to 

have placed. 

^ * to 

y to let go, 

J have let go. 

to be joined, ^a?n, to join, to 

>J have joined. 

to be , fW375 t, ) , , * 

plucked uo *> lave 

up. * i^3?>T, plucked up 

f^33?rr, to be decided, f??33?>7, to decide, f?> 33 ^ 7 ©^T, •[- 

to have decided. 

to take, fWi&ST,* to have taken, 

to be lost. 3 mn§^», to lose. 

to be f ~l to at- f 1 to have 

attached, | 73'ifs‘i, f tach, J attached. 

359. There are in Panjabi a considerable number 
of verbs, many of them intransitive, formed like 
causals, but which have no primitive, and do not de- 
note causation. Among the most common the follow- 
ing may be noted ; H3 vp§st, ‘to be ashamed’ ; yg 3 T § ST> 

* Words mar kd with an asterisk may drop ^ without change 
meaning. 1 

1Q t Compare the Mar^ari from ‘to take'. Kellogg. 
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‘to repent’ ; H3 T @S T , ‘to persecute’ ; ‘to be 

perplexed’ ; ‘to wither’ ; ‘to itch’ ; 

‘to coax’ ; ‘to steal’ ; ‘to 

stammer’ ; ‘ to earn’ : ‘to glitter’ ; 

‘to tremble,’ ‘be unsteady’ ; ‘to 

grin.’ 


360. To this class belong a number of words 
which are not so common in Panjabi as in Hindi, in 
which the root is reduplicated, sometimes with a 
slight variation. Some of these are onomatopoetic ; f 33 - 

‘to prate,’ ‘to chatter,’ ‘to sputter’ ; 

‘to smart’ ; and ito flutten’ ; 

‘to tingle,’ to feel the sensation of the limbs be- 
ing asleep ; ‘to shake,’ ‘to tremble’ ; ^3§3> 

f^T and ‘to mutter,* to talk as if you. were 

saying 33 33 or \U 3 33 ; ^ 3 ^ 3 “t@SL ‘to flap the wings,’ 
which is supposed to make a sound like ^3 ^3. 

361. Sometimes we hear a verb used in a redupli- 
cated form, the perfect participle neuter being follow- 
ed by the perfect participle causal. The significance 
of this construction is difficult to define, as it occurs 
in different senses, but the following examples will 
illustrate its use ; vwu 33 iTsf! “Moral fvu* rU§, ‘can I 

get (lit., ‘will there be found’) any bread ready baked 
here’ ? vtel 33^1 f), ‘has the shoej- 

maker any shoes’ ready made’ ? 3 

§ “HifawT, ‘he struck me when I was sitting (still),’ i. e., 
without any provocation ; 3 kb § ^ <rel 

gfe f), ‘what I told you was not on mere 
heresay’ ; Wotf otcra §?> Q~3 »rafft 5 ‘he 

has prosecuted me by the persuasion of others,* lit, 
‘he has given a petition on (i. e., against) me by the 
saying of people.* Also the following, which is slightly 
different in form ; fH33 fVfan 3 T§, ‘they were all 
scattered.’ Here the reduplication merely strengthens 
the verb, but effects no modification of its meaning. 


[§ 362 - 365 . 


CHAPTER XL VIII. 
Nominal Compounds. 


362. Many nominal compounds have been 
given in connection with tbe Exerices from the twen- 
tieth Chapter onwards. In the present Chapter some 
additional lists, borrowed in part from Kellogg’s 
Hindi Grammar, will be given, illustrating this idiom 
as used with a few common verb$. 

363. When is used with a noun or an ad- 

jective it is always to be understood that the thing 
denoted by the noun is done, or that something is put 

in the state denoted bv the adjective. Thus, B crew*, 
‘to fear,’ lit., ‘to do fear’; 5 ^, ‘to depart,* lit., ‘to 

do departure’; oibtvi, ‘to set up,’ i. e., to put in the 

position of standing ; org?ri, ‘to pain,’ ‘to grieve/ 

i. e., to put one into the state denoted by 

364. So also when vs*, is used it denotes the 

being in the state denoted by the word with which it 
is in combination ; as n ‘to disappear,’ lit., 

*to become invisible’; ‘to mount,’ (a horse, 

&c.) lit., ‘to be mounted,’ ‘to become a rider.’ 

365. Other verbs are used in a similar way in 

a variety of senses, of which a number cf examples 
have already been given. Some of these will be re- 
peated here for convenience of reference, and others 
will be added . 


With •htbtst, ‘to strike .' 

‘to jump/ ‘to i ‘to boast.’ 

leap.’ [ridicule/ j ‘to scream/ 

^5* ‘to mock,’ ‘shriek.’ 


■•Object construed with 


• §, va, or S'*?. 
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M vmf\, } ‘ to dlve - 

vng?ft, 1 ‘to shout’, 
-hi^tA, / ‘to halloo.’ 

PR RTg^l, ‘to rush head 
foremost,’ ‘to butt.’ 

uJg* >TO75T, ‘to form a ring’ 
or ‘circle.’ 

• 5 ^c?t >rrg?ri,‘to shake,’ ‘jerk. 5 

‘to go* the 
rounds’ (as an overseer, 
a watchman &c.) 

^ vra<ff, ‘to shriek,’ ‘cry 
aloud.’ 

btrh >H3?n, ‘to keep watch.’ 
‘patrol.’ 

^TR T y ‘to use false 
pretenses,’ ‘play tricks.’ 

"3UBT vra?>T, ‘to snatch,’ ‘to 
spring.’ 

yra?P,* ‘to lock (the 
door, &c.) 

RTJ vra^T, ‘to bite at,’ (as 
a horse). 

u»H>n RiRTflun,* ‘to revile.’ 


hu VTTB?fl, ‘to make a fruit- 
less effort,’ ‘to say what 
is not true.’ 

aru RTaTft, “) ‘to talk 

6TU RHU J 

nonsense,’ ‘to boast.’ 

5?5 ‘to pull’ (a 

^>«w£/*a.) 

‘to make an 
attack’ (as robbers) 

vpg7>l, ‘to hinder.’ 

‘to glance,’ 
‘take a look.’ 

S3 ‘H T 3?n, ‘to kick’.-f 

(or ff^T,) RTBfiW, ‘to 
cry,’ ‘sob.’ 

‘to jump,’ 

‘skip.’ 

vn^?n, ‘to inflict an 

injury.’ [against.’ 

SofB ‘to knock.’ 

WViph RTHTfl, ‘to scream,’ 

fgH* RTg^, ‘to sprinkle’, 
‘splash/ 

‘to leap.’ 
rtbtj}, ‘to throb.’ 


•Object in the Acc, case. 
fObj. in the Gen. case. 
•Object in the £ Acc. case. 
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With ws*, ‘to eat 9 


< 3 Th wjt, ‘to grieve/ ‘be 
patient. 5 *]* * § 

i w^i.J'to fear.’ ‘be afraid . 5 
* 3 ^ ‘to faint.’ 

ur^t, || "] ‘to swear,’ 
TV 3 VE wrfl, || J ‘take an oath. 

3 THT yT^T, ‘to be angry.’ 

wst, ‘to be jealous.’ 

W 3 t,§ ‘to tell tales,’ 

‘backbite.’ 

vuiHHT tot, "'J ‘to spine 
ujvtesl J round. ’ 

‘to stum- 
J ble.’ ; 
vil, ‘to be beaten 

with a shoe.’ 

« 3 t ‘to be kicked.’ 


Soi 3 tosl,** 4 to stumble,’ 
‘to be dashed against 
(a thing)-’ 

-^ 3 * ut^t (or tnsl), ‘to be at 
fault,’ ‘to err.’ 

‘to take a bribe’. 

uut -yT si, ") ‘to be 

J deceived.’ 

vps}, ‘to receive a 


beating. 


* 


<* 3 ^ ‘to be lashed 

with a scourage.’ 

"as ‘to be caned’, 

w ‘to be slapped.’ 

3^3 mt&i 9 ‘to be shot with 

an arrow . 5 


Obs . Some of the compounds with yT^r having a passive 
sense may be made active by using the causal form ; as, -qyi 
^©^r, ‘to deceive/ but in the case of most of them, to effect 
this, >P3?r» would be substituted for or some other form of 

expression would be employed. 


MJTO c . 

a?w>iTtV. J toeat ' 

oiui vpQsl, ‘to tell a story . 5 


With ‘to put.' 

-at. 5 c to 

e . 5 

VP©^,* 



] 


surround , 5 

‘to 

embrace,’ 


* Lit., ‘to eat one's sorrow. 

x Object of the fear in the Abl. case. 

|| That by which the oath is taken, in the Gen. case. 

§ Obj. in the Gen. c;ise. Requires the Loc. case withvg @3 

•• The thing struck against, construed with ?>rp; ' 

• Obj. in the Acc. case. 
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oCznQs ‘to repeat a 

proverb/ 

adia» ‘to start a 

quarrel/ [sily/ 

ug ‘to quarrel noi- 

froiai >4>§si, ‘to raise 
an outcry/ 

Ira ‘to cry out/ ‘to 

make a noise/ 


<§>^b>p xr»Q^fr>n, ‘to dance 
and skip/ 

‘Ui§sl, ‘to ask a 
riddle/ 

fse" xp©s,*j* ‘to sprinkle/ 
‘splash/ 

gtu ‘to show the 


way. 

<3Hi 



cause con 


With ‘fo come’ [fusion/ 


€§ ‘to remember/ 

‘to be- 
J lieve/ 

3 vht^-s, ‘to feel dizzy/ 

i ‘to pity/ 





see/ 


1 ‘to be 

but* nn^ST, | j angry. ’ 


ere ‘to remem- 


ber/ 


Obs . The subject of these compounds must be put in the 
Dative case ; as, ufa in § »n^ *1 now remember that 

thing/ lit, ‘remembrance (of) that thing has now come to me'; 

v. § fcj oJV T do not believe it/ belief of it does 

not come to me’; m § siia wfNr T see’; w si u?>, T feel 

dizzy'; >1 s t§ 3BH ^ *1 pity him/ &c. 


f Obj. construed with m 3 or 
t Obj. in the Nom. case. 

• Obj. in the Gen. case, but when used in the sense of believing on 
a person, construe with 

| Object construed with xfg 


t Obj. in the Nom. case. 
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§ ‘to give a 

blow/ ‘to hurt/ 

Sore ‘to butt/ 

ssofi ctSsi, § ‘to shake/ 

‘to jerk/ 

§ ‘to lock (the 

door, &c. 

§ ‘to fine/ 
gaze/ 

stare.’ 




S5f wigs], ‘to 


to 


With z?T©^, 

wiQg-1, ‘to accuse/ 

‘calumniate/ 

sh ‘to accuse/ ‘find 

fault/ 

<pft w&s), ‘to dive/ 

mg^T, § ‘to inflict an 
injury/ 

fiut § ‘to slap/ 

w^g^T,* ‘to put a mark 

(on wood, &c.) 

^3^ c to make inquiry about one’ 

366. In the following list are given a number 

of idiomatic phrases, many of which are in no sense 

nominal compounds, but which may conveniently be 

entered here. They are phrases in common use among 

the people, and the student if he makes himself familiar 
with them will find them useful. 

feu vi § S3T hsist f>, ‘I do not like this.’ 

©u t=n ubt <snT Raiet, ‘I cannot find it,’ ‘there is no trace 
of it.’ 

vi $ © = u UTg fe?> jf^f, ‘I spent four days there.’ 

f* $ Hsaiai ul gua 3 wai afel 9, ‘he has fallen into the 
society of gamblers/ 

Hit Bai, ‘do as I say,’ ‘follow my advice.’ 

X SI ‘ how u are these (People) related to you’? 

a Ralg ‘these are my nephews. ’ + 


r. ‘Why do you calumniate me’? iff ^ 

with me,' -he accused me.' ™ 5 W’fehn. found fault 

§ Obj. in the Acc. case. 

* Obj. in the ACC. case. | Obj. in the Gen. case. t Brother's sons. 
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b § fag £ you have been a long time 

coming. 5 

>4 $ xiih t butct ‘I feel cold/ 

H § WBiel 3, ‘I feel hungry/ 

■?} § fen 3, ‘I feel thirsty/ 

h § ‘I am afraid to go there/ 

h § o?th ^1 ‘I stumbled on so mething/ 

fuvMT3 ftfui ^ fnu bTk 'H'S^ fe» f#6 uub ub t wisw, *Dhidn 
Singh hearing this, in his heart took (it) very ill/ 

©H ^ ‘he was surprised/ 

tISbt gravfi utjb hb^t 3, ‘the horse feels the heat very 
much/ 

©h 3 utbhrj vm-ior*3 oft^l, ‘pretending to be 
(lit., ‘becoming’) a doctor he visited the king/ 

©h ^ € V3 7*\Q~ ^ 35 fe r B' 32 H, ‘two of his sons were 
put (i. e., ‘buried,’ lit., c given’)under the foundation/ 
>j- ©h b uu 'Q wh, ‘I have washed my hands of him/ 

ub, ‘it is thundering/ lit., ‘the clouds are 


roaring.' 

In the following the verbs are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

BBon o ib?>t, ‘to decapitate 


at a stroke/ 

Hohb ■Qbst, ‘to shoot/ ‘to 
hunt/ 

gf ?5 ^ 3 ?>i, ‘to start a sub- 
ject 5 (of conversation). 
38 HB^t, ‘tO plough/ 

■hut 2331,* ‘to make 


buj bo?^t,+ ‘to expect, 
‘look for,’ ‘await/ 

©UT 3 ‘to lend/ 

‘to lend.’ 

e<3Hg § ‘to appear,’ 

‘show oneself/ ‘grant 
an interview/ 

*?cjrsl ^^1,* ‘to appeal/ 
uut ‘to deceive.’ 


obeisance. 

* Preceded by noun construed with g or bT§t. 
f Obj. in Gen. case. £ Obj. in Acc. case. § Preceded by Dat. case. 
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‘to expect/ 

‘look for/ 

■U3t * ‘to make in- 

quiry’ about one. 

H3 f to take root. 5 

uf^r ‘to sigh/ 

wft HTPf^t, ‘to rejoice/ 


>fu 3>^r,f ‘to regard as of 
prime importance. 7 
^33 3V«t, ‘to fast/ 
uu ‘to be found/ 

‘obtained/ 

‘to listen/ ‘be 
attentive/ 


W5Tf^, f 'to take 
(something) ill/ 

-H?n§3rr, ‘to take in 
good part.’ 

wu ‘to remember/ 

‘look after/ [upon/ 
fWs § ‘to think 


w^,[| ‘to borrow/ 

wtj £•&, ‘to take breath, 
to rest/ 

‘to sigh/ 

25^*, ‘to take breath, 
‘to rest.’ 

tth ‘to plough/ 


— ‘ ° bl ‘.“p^Tu, a “- 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
Intensive Compounds with 

"afcTST and 


367 . II now the reader will turn back to Chapter 
xxvi he will find three given eleven classes of intensive 
compounds, with the general significance of each. It 
will be remembered that, as there explained, these are 
formed by adding to the conjunctive participle, gener- 
ally in its root form, of one verb, a second or ancillary 
verb, which latter is conjugated throughout, while the 
the first member of the compound remains unchanged. 
Three of these compounds, viz. those with 
and have been abundantly illustrated in that and 
subsequent Chapters. They occur more often than any 
of the others, or perhaps, than all the others combined. 
We shall deal here with the four following ones, rfes* 
or ‘to throw,’ generally gives to the verb 

with which it is combined the idea of violence , vigonr , 
resoluteness, or completeness ; or xfeh ‘to fall,’ that 

of chance , suddenness , unpreparedness , or inception ; 

‘to remain,’ that of continuance or permanence ; 
and §3^ or ufu^T, ‘to sit,’ that of permanence ; or 
irretrievableness . 

Ex. uuTru ^ ’r^?, ‘the king threw 

down all the temples’ ; oreTw & ^ araM ^ oT3ul 

f^a 3*5 fn few, ‘many he boiled in a cauldron of hot 
oil’ ; H33t vnw Ha ujfey>rr, ‘they looted the 

property of all’ ; h* n3 T nfai ?fuT 3* gg fiai gfarr fit 

^ fw *5 few, ‘when they passed on a little they 
came upon a company (of pilgrims) from Philaurfgo- 
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in g to the Ganges’ ; otshs® n vi®, ‘they both 

fell to scuffling’ ; vSst ^ fazn, ‘the gong was sounding’ ; 

uu o?H ufcmn, ‘Jairam remained silent’ ; hh opfi 
3 flu u ‘he relinquished everything,’ lit., ‘washed 
his hands of everything’ ; © u vam^r htht vuh hjymi fi^T §. 
‘he has lost all his wealth.’ 

368. Of Beames says that it is used with 

verbs implying injury, to show that force has been 
used. This is true, but its use is not by any means 
confined to verbs of this class. The fact is that, as 
stated in Chapter xxvi, it is impossible to define 
precisely the force of these compounds, because they 
are used in different senses, and are often interchange- 
able, Thus, we may say u H23T, or u ‘to wash,’ 

though the former implies perhaps a more thorough 
washing than the latter, and might often be rendered 
‘wash off.’ These compounds are formed from transi- 
tive verbs only. 

369. is often interchangeable with ; as, 

fWu fil ufu uh, the disciples remained there,’ where 
it would be equally correct and perhaps more usual to 
say ufo bib. Again, huh h§ =R5? huh ah his, 

‘many people assembled.’ joined to hu, ‘go,’ 

always has an inceptive sense, hu meaning ‘to 

start.’ Compounds of this class are all intransitive. 

370. too is sometimes used where fp^t 
might well take its place. Ex. ^33 § hh ut n" uu, 
‘at length having eaten and drunk they all went to 
sleep’ ; mu tj] uf^H <5 uu, ‘all were astonished.’ In 
all such cases however I think there is implied the 
idea of continuance in, or prolongation of, the state 
described. A slight modification of this construction 
is effected by adding the present or past tense of the 
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substantive verb. This form of expression is in daily 
use and always represents the action as in actual pro- 
gress at the time spoken of. The verb generally 

occurs in the form of the perfect participle, but if it is 
designed to express habitual or customary action the 
imperfect participle is used. 

Ex. 3 § €** fau T m, ‘I am watching you* ; 

<3^1 xjoTi fh ‘she is baking the bread’ ; 
fern yft, ‘I was sitting thinking,’ or ‘as I sat I was 
thinking’ ; fern sw fj, ‘as the bumblebee flies 

about,’ not at this present time, but as it is in the 
habit of doing ; ©rr B'3 § gtSel fj> ‘at night she 
sleeps . 9 

(1) Pincott draws attention to these two forms in 
which fern is used with an auxiliary, and adding them 
to the tenses of the verb calls them the Progressive 
Present and Progressive Imperfect. It matters litle 
whether they are so regarded or are viewed as a modi- 
fication of the intensive compound with gfe^ T . The 
latter seems to me the more natural classification. The 
important thing is to recognize the existence of this 

idiom, which is exceedingly common. Pincott has 
overlooked, if I mistake not, the habitual form of it as 
illustrated in the last two examples given above. 

371. § 3 ^ is often used in these compounds 

where it seems impossible to assign to it any other 
function than that of simply strengthening the verb 
with which it is combined. Ex. 3 fe^ cnn ?>t A 

ffeT, ‘do not be angry with anyone.’ The following 
is very rustic, or as a native would say, very theth , i. 
e., genuine Panjdbi idiom such as a villager would use 
who was uncorrupted by the Urdu of the schools ; 
vhyu 5 m 3 T -H 3 123 wfp § ‘I thought 
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(to myself) if I say anything perhaps they may say 

something to me/ i. e., ‘I had better keep quiet or 
they may get angry and break out on me with abuse 
&c.’ Sometimes with this ancillary the perfect parti- 
ciple is used in the oblique masculine or possibly the 
feminine singular form. Ex., uT iu hs Us us, 
‘they too pretend to be Vats, 9 the reference being to 
a low caste of Hindus who try to pass themselves off 
for Vais, one of the higher castes. fuu uu^of feu tju 

us us, ‘Hindus believe in the existence 
of pleasure and pain in the future state ’ The ex- 
pression vmuT msT uh ‘we believe/ I have often heard 
in my intercourse with the people, and while we have 
here what appears to be the perfect participle feminine 
I am inclinded to think this is a mere coincidence, yjsl 
being for >fs <5), the emphatic form. 


******** * 
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CHAPTER E. 

Intensive Compounds with 

AND 

372 . v>n@^r, ‘to come,’ is employed as an ancil- 

lary with the conjuctive participle of another verb in 
two or three different senses. 

( 1 ) Most frequently it is used to express what in 
English we should express by the phrase ‘go and do’ 
so and so, but ouly when it is meant to be implied 
that the person denoted by the subject returns after 
having gone on his errand. 

Ex. gran fft 7P wfein, ‘come let us go and 

bathe in the Ganges/ lit., ‘come having bathed in the 

Ganges let us come 5 ; yhhY <jt, ‘I have been 

to see the village,’ lit., ‘having seen the village I have 
come.’ 

a . In a sense the direct opposite of this is used in 
the same construction. It implies the departure of the person 
denoted by the subject after having accomplished his errand 
or purpose, and must often, though not always, be rendered 
‘come and do' so and so. 

Ex. ^ wr pro* fee? motspb c?g nra, ‘come and visit me 

once/ lit., ‘having visited me once go* ; c?e vVai ^731 
‘come and see my garden too some time' ; srfHH § ^hh*?> ve 
gie, ‘they sold Kdsim (as a slave) to Usman' ; ©n ^03 vra S 3 
f3l»n, ‘he left (at his death) much wealth’ ; §oh | fife? 

% fgmn, ‘he gave me a rupee' (before leaving.) 

(2) is used also with a few verbs to denote 

what is successfully accomplished, or more often in a 
potential sense, what can be accomplished. The 
subject when expressed is generally put in the Ablative 
case or construed with or xith-\ Sometimes how- 

ever, as in two of the following examples, it is in the 
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Dative. 

Ex. wfew, ‘now it is done, 5 I have 

succeeded 5 ; nfe ttnfev>n, ‘it is not accomplished 

yet 5 ; vi 3 ?Tof 3fe w§fei, ‘I cannot accomplish it, 5 lit., 
‘by me it does not be accomplised 5 ; §?>t § 3 ) 33 T 

tJ3 wO’tfl, c they cannot even earn (their) bread 5 ; 3 feu 
v>n^ 31 3i fen sh fcm § 35 nC’ Yife wS, ‘the ad- 

vantage of coming to a place of pilgrimage is just 
this that one may be able to accomplish something 
with his hand, 5 i. e., have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing merit by giving alms to the crowds of faqirs and 
such like who frequent these places. 


(3) There are a few phrases in which compounds 

with occur which can scarcely be classified ; as, 

fen wS^i, ‘to appear, 5 to be seen, 5 ‘to come in sight'; 
33 w@ 3 i, ‘to bend, 5 perhaps with a suggestion that 
the inclination is toward the speaker. 

373. The verb § r 5^i, ‘to rise, 5 in these com- 
pounds generally denotes suddenness of action. 


Ex. -h?> fen 333 ‘in (his) heart anger 

flared up 5 ; Qtj n‘3 § 2 fev>n, ‘he was startled, 5 or ‘he 
started up 5 ; ©u ub § r f5np, ‘he spoke up. 5 

374. ‘to keep, 5 implies continuity, but 

with more of an active sense than is implied by gfosi.* 
Ex. 333i, ‘to fiill, 5 33 nus*, ‘to store up 5 , ‘to fiill for 

the purpose of keeping, 5 lit., having filled to keep 5 ; 

333 ^ 1 , ‘to take hold of, 5 333 gy^i, ‘to keep hold of. 5 
Sometimes with verbs of speaking, 314^1 suggests the 
idea of preparing the person addressed beforehand for 
semething to follow, which may be expressed or under- 
stood. Thus, ^ ©3 § 3 fe 3 iW 3, ‘I have already 

m Taylor § 81 . 
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told, him so that, e. g., when you. call him he will 

know that it is for ; §u £ hw < 3 * 31 , ‘admonish him 
beforehand/ 

375. is very similar in its use to and 

but is more intensive. One or other of the latter 
might generally be substituted for it. 

Ex. VHffl* £ BUTsft ^Vlof fev>ng ofB B, 

C I have prepared the army for your assistance’; <p 35 
fnn afe £ feu 7 -g-w, ‘for the present conceal this matter*; 
feu raw u ‘he gave this order’; uu ?Sc? mu uu 

u?>, ‘these people always tie a 
bandage on their mouth’; g*i§ a m a § ^u »rry g%l £ , ‘say 

what you please to me.’ Compounds of this class 
are extremely common. They would appear to 
constitute a distinctively Panjdbi idiom, as I do not 

find them referred to in any of the grammars of the 
cognate languages that I have been able to consult. 

376. Intensive compounds with and 

are with rare exceptions used with intransitive, 

and those with uus T and with transitive verbs 

only. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Potential and Completive Compounds. 

377. The third class of compound verbs are 

those known as Potentials. These are formed by add- 

the verb h=?c5t, ‘to be able,’ to the root form of the 

conjunctive participle of any other verb. The former 

is then conjugated as usual while the latter remains 
uninflected. 

Ex. >f ?>oT tTsb 1 , ‘I cannot go’; bs sg 

TTsrei 9, ‘the child is now able to walk’ ; g | »fT 

‘if you are able to come.’ Sometimes one hears the 
verb used with the inflected form of the infini- 

tive; as, m* ere was* bl ‘I am able to see,’ but this is 
unidiomatic and should be avoided. 

Obss* cannot be used alone. Thus if we wish to say 

'come if you can/ or 'come if you are able/ it would not be 
correct to render it 3 wsr IF v*>^T, which would mean nothing 
F&gt can be used only in combination with another verb, and 
in this case we may slightly alter the construction and say, 3 
U 3 i , ‘if it can be, come/ 'if it is possible come.* 

378. There are other ways of expressing the 

idea of potentiality , two of which have been noted in 
previous Chapters, viz., (a) by the passive voice ; as, 
■H3 fea Bel ?sdV *ne) Fuel, C I cannot eat this bread’; 
u § FufHnn ?>oT flier, ‘I cannot go’ ; $ nfshrr, 

‘I was not able to go’; * (b) by the use of ‘to 

come, combined with a conjunctive participle ; as ^ 
mb utr nfe wi si sBimi, ‘If I am able I will do (it)/ j* 
Three other common idioms by which the same idea 

* Cf. §§ 332 (3,, 335. 336^ f" Ch. L. 
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is expressed may conveniently be noted here. 

( 1 ) I he verb is used in conjunction with 

the infinitive mood of the principal verb. Ex. § § 
■UHyn -^r th ‘can you read’ ? lit., ‘does reading come 
to you’ ? vr § xitug) ■gfssl ‘I cannot speak 

Panjdbi. Between this idiom and that in which 
•Hors* is used there is a difference of meaning. Thus, 
>i § ttuP means ‘I cannot write ,’ because 

I do not know how, whereas -h 1 ?>uT means 

‘I cannot write,’ it may be because I do not know how, 
or because I have a sore hand, or for any other reason. 
To express the idea of knowing how to do a thing the 
form with wfgi is the more idiomatic. 

a. A construction very similar to this is that in which 
the verb follows a noun. It always denotes the posses- 

sion or otherwise, according as the sentence is positive or 

negative, of a knowledge of the thing signified by the noun. 

Ex. fen h § n\*, 'I have no knowledge of 

this business,’ in other words, 'I cannot do it* ; bin 

3 nu firfebn 3* fen § Stefi snT yfi, 'except 

Persian and Gurmukhl he had no knowledge of any onther 
learning/ lit., 'no other learning came to him.' 

(2) A very idiomatic potential form is made by 
adding to the verb us* to the stem of another verb. 
The subject when expressed is put in the Ablative 
case or construed with or vuv.* 

Ex. vi u* w ?n ufsttP, ‘I was not able to come’; tp 
= r hs ?>df uu), ‘we are not able to guess’; ^ ■§vgp usr 
u§ 3* uiuu rft H* fj, if one had two hundred rupees 
cash one might go (on a pilgrimage) to the Ganges,’ 
lit., (if) there were two hundred rupees, &c,’ 

* This, it will be observed, is ideacica! with the third form of the 
passive voice, noted in § 332 (3). The connection will always make it 
clear which idea is intended to be expressed. 
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(3) Lastly srsrsT, ‘to be made,’ ‘to become,’ is 
sometimes added to the infinitive mood of another 
verb, in the same sense ; as, w firu ufusi 


difficulty of 

formed by 
short form, 
depart/ ‘to 


-- > as i fVf u Bfbcc* 

I cannot stay here,’ lit., ‘my staying here does not 

b r .;hf S r , ^ TO « 1 ‘give alms as you are 
able. This construction would be used chiefly in the 
negative form to denote an inability to do a thing 
owing to the inconvenience of it, or the 
making suitable arrangements. 

Completive compounds are 
adding to a conjunctive participle in its 
the verb €c?<£t, ‘to finish/ or ‘to 

cease. ’ They denote the comp , IZon of “tIT'l'cti'o™ 

“/T ”““ b ” ° f the —pound. Th“! 

// 33 Jfen, m, <1 have fi nished the work , ; wrfli yT 

7 7^ fini8hed eatin S (° ur > dinner.’ With re- 

gard to this compound observe : 

(l) |orai and nsan in the sense of ‘finishing are 
never used alone. Thus, we cannot say * ™ 

‘I have finished.’ Thy must always be used in Lm 

i nation with the conjunctive participle of a verb 
denoting what is finished.* P r a verb 

hnth l 2> and **** ma ^ be combined with verbs 

compound is always treated as intransitive and Lust 
a/it-s ^tenses eCt “ ^ case throughout 

sold ° f ““ impelfe0t P“ rt -P‘o are 

for g e*t Th ;re! 8 r ^TT verb . to 

asus e di D th -complet“ec tn 0 tb 3 r n ' OUEded with 'to finish.’ 

to., owing : rift, ^l°“ PO " nd ‘- A “— P'e of it. use ie the 

5 W* ^ fop#!, * today the gram is finished/ 
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(4) We must often render it into English, by 
the use of the word ‘already. 5 Ex. Qtj § otfo 

tjt, 4 1 have already told him’; 3* US' 1 , 

‘he has probably already arrived.’ Sometimes the 

sense can scarcely be distinguished from that of the 
perfect participle, except that it expresses with some- 
what more emphasis the idea of completion. Thus, 
vi 1 shIo? §UT HR o ?3 m, ‘I have visisted several 

lands. 5 

(5) In the Absolute future it is often equivalent 

to the English future perfect. Ex. €oran, 

‘when he shall have eaten’; »n ‘when he 

shall have come,’ 
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CHAPTER LII. 

Frequentative and Desiderativf Compounds. 

380. Frequentative compounds are employed 
when speaking of an act as being performed not once, 
but frequently or habitually. They correspond general- 
ly to our expression, ‘to make a practice of/ though 
often this phrase would not be suitable in translating. 
They are formed in two ways. 

(1) The berb cra?n, ‘to do/ is added to a gerund. 
The former is conjugated throughout, while the latter 
generally remains uninflected. 

Ex. TnfevHi ora, ‘do not go there/ i. e., do 

not make a practice of going there ; v5‘ xifamr srae^ 

ut, ‘I am in the habit of reading every day’; ura 

»nfev>n ora, ‘come to my house’ (now and then, or fre- 
quently). 

a . When it is remembered that the gerund is in reality 
a noun which dinotes in the abstract the act expressed by the 
verb from which it is derived, it is evident that this construc- 
tion does not differ grammatically from th it of those nominal 
compounds in which c?a.5T is used in conjunction with a noun ; 
as, e. g., fsais 33 ^, *to consider/ lit., ‘to do consideration.' So 
also wfew 5 f 3 ?ri, means literally ‘to do the act of coming.' The 
only thing peculiar about the use of at 3*1 with the gerund is 
that repeated action is denoted, whereas this is not the case 
when it is combined with other nouns.* 

b • Sometimes, though I think rarely, the gerund is in- 
flected to agree in gender and number with the subject of the 
verb. Thus, ufew 33 w; ‘I shall be in the habit of being' 
vxhT -we shall be, &c.': 33I usl 333ft, ‘the girl will be, 

• Compare the .English expressions, ‘he does washing,' ‘she does 
sewing' &c. 
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&c., 'the girls will be, &c/f 

(2) In the tenses of the imperfect participle a 
frequentative compound is formed by adding zfe T , 6 be- 
ing’ to the participle. Ex., >r h}, ‘I used 

to go there often’; to, ‘they 

(fem.) were in the habit of coming to bathe in the 
river.’ may in this construction follow just 

as it does any other imperfect participle, though it is 
somewhat redundant, and such a form of expression 
is rather unusual. Examples are, hhu fiW 75*5 of 

B gai f U\ B, ‘the place where sports are accus- 

tomed to be (held) is called the rang bhumC\ 

S *U3* fo? fus 1 fie* fi^* B, ‘then Dhruv knew that 
there was such a thing as a father also,’ (as well as a 
mother) J In all these examples the gerund with 
might be used, but in the tenses to which it is 

applicable, viz., those formed from the imperfect par- 
ticiple, the other construction is more in accordance 
with popular usage. 

381. Desiderative compounds are made by 
adding the verb ^*<3^*, ‘to wish,’ to the gerund or in- 
finitive mood of another verb. Both the gerund and 
the infinitive are generally used in the uninflected 
form, except that, following the usual rule, the infini- 
tive when derived from a transitive verb must agree 
in gender and number with its object, if that is in the 
Nominative case. Primarily this compound denotes 
the wish to do the act signified by the first member, 

t Bihari JLal, Panjabi Biakaran. p. p. 62, 65, 69. 

x Lit , 'that a father was accustomed to be,’ i. e., that it was the 
usual thing for boys to have a father. He had never seen his own. or 
heard of him, and was not aware that there was such a thing till he 
formed the acquaintance of other boys and heard them speak of their 
fathers. 
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but when the gerund occurs it is also often employed 
as a proximate future tense to denote an action or 
event as about to occur. Ex. rpfsnn cji, ‘I 

wish to go,’ or ‘I am about to go’; >r H'fevnr Til, 

‘I was wishing to sleep’; ©n 'he wanted 

to ask’; ^ 3 32! 31^ 3t 3^ ‘if you want to eat 

your dinner go now’; sfaw 313^1 9, ‘the train is 
about to start.’ In practice there is seldom or never 
away difficulty in distinguishing in any particular 
case whether the expression is used in its primary or 
secondary sense. When the latter is meant the gerund 
is used, and it is generally in cases where the idea of 
wishing or desiring would be incongruous, a3 in the 
last example given. When it is intended to express 
a wish the infinitive is more commonly employed. 

(i) Occasionally the gerund is inflected to agree 
with the object in the Nominative case. 


Ex. ficH 331© vral nwls ©-§ 3i»1 me) 31331 3, < m y 
brother wishes to build (put) a house on my land.’ So 

also in the following example the gerund of the subs- 

tantive verb agrees with the subject in the plural - 3 hT 

@3 3 ^-^3, -do you want to be his disciples’? 

(2) When the infinitive is used it is sometimes 
put in the Accusative case with the case sign usually, 
though not always, unexpressed. 

«- waoted «•* “p • * 

a verbtftu^i.tTeTa^dfd f Whi ° h " 

verb with which it i, combined 'lit J “‘ ^ 

general when employed as thp Y- * 1 ke nouns in 

put sometimes in the Nominat^'and surnames £ 
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the Accusative case. In the dialect of Bhojpur there 
is the same choice between these two constructions, 
either the Nominative or the Accusative being per- 
missible, the latter with or without the case sign 3 or 
Hf=Panj. &. The following examples from Grierson 
are interesting ; 

Q U’RH UT = Panj. wifei fj, c he wishes to 

speak/ 

\juh 1 ift, ‘the clock was about 

to strike. 5 

Q "UH H = ‘he wishes to speak.’ 

‘I wish to send.’* 

The Accusative with the case sign is used in the 
same way also in the Oriya language ; as c? = 

Panj. >ra?5 § gigeT.-f 

********* 

NOTE. 

383. In connection with the use of the desiderative com- 
pound to denote the immediate futurity of an action Beames 
points out the interesting fact that in the Gipsy language the 
future is formed by prefixing to the present tense of a verb the 
noun Kama , ‘desire/ (Panj., ^>l). Thus, kerdva, *1 do/ kama 
kerdva, ‘I will do/ lit., ‘I wish to do/ (Panj., vr u»). 

Also that in modern Greek a process analogous to this is follo- 
wed, the verb ihelo/1 desire/ contracted to the and tha being 
prefixed in the same way ; as, e. g., hupago, ‘I go/ tha hupago* l 
will go,' (Panj., >r Hifeup e'd^ 7 tr). 

* Grierson, ii. 145. 
t Hoernle. § 539. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Insgeptive, Permissive, and Acquisitive Compounds. 


384. Inceptive compounds, or as they are called 
by Hoernle Inchoatives , are formed by adding 
‘to be attached, 5 &c., ‘to be occupied, 5 or u^, ‘to 

fall, 5 to the inflected infinitive of another verb. They 
denote the action of the infinitive as beginning. 


Ex. uts s? g^ 75HP, ‘the child besran to cry 5 ; ggifR 
>is u]v*t 3TST s^T, ‘sitting at the gate (of the 
village) they began to talk of the meld.. y 

(1) The use of in this construction is con- 

fined for the most part to the perfect tenses, though it 
occurs also in the future absolute and contingent. In 
the tenses of the imperfect participle it is compara- 
tively rare, but it may be expressed in the form of an 
intensive compound with rt^t or US' 1 , and can then be 
used as freely in the imperfect tenses as in any others. 

Ex. r hp mi ht figi fag KHi RTgi g, ‘If ever I 
go into the sun my head begins to ache’; vis p^ 
yyffQs wsi g, ‘the fear of death begins to come to 
mind. 5 In the following sentence we have a combina- 
tion of the intensive , frequentative , and inceptive 
compounds : si §r § rptu! mst Rifs*Hf hup tjs, ‘then 

they begin to call him a mad-man. 

(2) This compound is often used when the action 
denoted has not actually begun, but is only about to 
do so. 


Ex. rp vr sg?> w%p, 
vr hu up hsu ifi, ‘I 

else. 5 


‘when j I was about to start 5 ; 
was about to say something 
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• 3) It is also frequently heard in the account of 
a conversation or discourse when the words of a speaker 
are introduced, though English idiom would admit of 
no corresponding word. 

Ex. w vf §h f 3 i crf us wan 

‘when I called him he said he would not come,’ lit., 
‘began to say I will not come.’ 

(4) Colloquially the order is very frequently re- 
versed, ?5%T3 T being made to preceede the word with 
which is combined. 

Ex. si vhrY wui ‘then we began to eat’; h} 

zjih fft vx§ hbT vn?ynu ^ the Gur $ and 

Marddnh began to inquire for the king’s audience 
chamber.’ 

(5) Sometimes instead of the infinitive, the im- 
perfect participle is used with in these compounds. 

I do not remember ever to have heard this form of 
expression, but have noted several instances of it in 
Pundit Sardhd R^m’s Pa.njo.bi Bdt Chit, and elsewhere. 
Thus, fsu 3 T wun ‘this is the lambarddr 

coming, (about to come)’; feu 3 ^feou wan ^1, ‘this 

is (my) uncle coming’; feu f37 > t e ue s wun, ‘this 

country began to go out of their hand.’i* 

(G) sfus* when used instead of the much more 

common occurs generally in the compound from 

3fu fu»n. 

♦ See the additional forms of the present tense of the sub- 

stantive verb in 5 30, 

t There is a construction of the desiderative and potential com- 
pounds analogous to this in Bengal- Thus, yfrpB^ 3*fu — PaQ j* Vftai? 
•BTU3t=MTfu»n ‘wishes to strike.’ Again, ^fBB xpf 3 = Panj. c?BB 

p^B T ==ofU fTofUT, ‘can do,’ Hoernle, § 539. 
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(7) V3 1 also is less frequently used in this con- 
struction than When employed it usually pre- 

cedes the infinitive with which it is connected ; as, Hoii 

unhui n?s, ‘people began to talk,’ lit., ‘among 
the people there began to be words.’ 

385. Per missives and acquisitives are formed 
respectively by adding §31, ‘to give,’ and uigsr, ‘to 

receive, to the infinitive of another verb. They denote 
permisston to perform the act signified by the primary 
verb ; the former meaning to give permission, and the 
latter, to receive it. W T ith the infinitive must be 
in the inflected forrm With ir| 31 j t i s often uninflected. 

Ex. vr @r § fefei, >i jet him go,’ lit., ‘I gave 
o him to go’; ©n He-iaif* ?>nT nfusi \n©an, ‘he will not 
be allowed to remain always,’ lit., ‘he = will not receive 
to remain,’ &c., or if it is circumstances that do not 
permit it, we render, ‘he will not be able to remain 
always ’ So also, ©n umaR, ‘he will not be 

allowed to go,’ or ‘he will not be able to go.’ In this 

constructions infan is treated as an intransitive verb, 
taking its subject in the Nominative case throughout 
all the tenses, so that wo must say ©n y T f H »n, 

ne was not allowed to go,’ not ©h s, & c 

(1) Note fe©, ‘let (it) go’ = ‘let it pass,’ ‘ne- 
ver mind.’ 

r‘ ft?H afa f sfe <tdT RT<s fenuan, ‘I will never let 
this matter pass.’ 

gfos fen, ‘let (it) alone,’ ‘let stay,’ ‘leave ’ 

(2) In the acquisitive compound fe K 7n is some- 
tnncs substituted for m© S T. The subject is then put 

1,1 e <l ^ Ive case. Ex. ©h § yjg fe% n3?n tr fefev^-r, <hc 
was not allowed to enter the house. 
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386. Continuative compounds are formed by 
adding ‘to remain, 5 to an imperfect participle, 

which latter must agree with the subject of the verb 
in gender and number. They denote an action as go- 
ing on continuously ; as, gfe " nV'3i^ T u, ‘the ass 

continues braying’ ; hbIyhi traeW u?>, ‘the girls 

keep laughing. 5 

(1) The phrase means ‘to be lost, 5 ‘to 

disappear, 5 or ‘to die’ ; as, hbI uul rrel But, ‘my book 
is lost’ ; yra hs fecD, ‘everything has disappeared, 5 
or ‘is gone 5 ; fu3* fgzn D, ‘my father has passed 
away, 5 ‘is dead. 5 Again the phrase brut ufu^, signi- 
fies, ‘to depart,’ ‘to go away’ ; as, §u fuzn, 

‘he went away from there.’ 

(2) The continuative compound differs from the 

frequentative in that it implies continuance of the ac- 
tion, while the latter implies repetition. Ex., hhI bh- 
fevm hbpI 3 (or fit?! B), the girl sings,’ ‘is in the 

habit of singing, 5 but hh! ufuVt u, ‘the girl 

continues singing.’ Again as regards the difference 
between the continuative and the intensive with 
both imply continuance of the act, but the former 
does so with much more distinctness and emphasis 
than the latter. Thus, w fte fair or hb fern ‘I 
was (engaged in) thinking, 5 but ‘I kept 

thinking.’ 

387. Progressives are formed in two ways. (1) In- 
stead of Bfos-r, as in the continuative compounds, 
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irnsri is employed with an imperfect participle. (2) *qi- 
is connected with a perfect participle in the femi- 
nine form singular. There is little difference of mean- 
ing between these and the continuatives. Indeed 
sometimes they may be used interchangeably, and by 
most grammarians they have been classed together, 
but Kellogg is undoubtedly right in drawing a distin- 
ction between them. Thus, while suggests the 

idea of continuance , ynst suggests that of steady pro- 
gress toward an end, or, to put it differently, gfb^T 
expresses continuance in the state denoted by the 
participle ; progress in that state. 

T£x. 9, ‘the dog keeps on bark- 
ing/ but, ©Irhst 9, ‘the city goes on falling 

to ruin, and Qo 9, ‘he goes on accumu- 
lating wealth . 9 Again, uia n?>, ‘houses conti- 

nue to be built, 5 or ‘are continually being built/ but, 

I?* 1 ’ D ( ° r ^ 9) ’ <the houseis being built/ 

the Duilding of the house goes forward’ (toward com- 
pletion). Perhaps a clearer illustration still of 
the distinction between these two forms of expression 

6 £7° r nteUCeS ’ *** 9, and viral 

wel 9. The former signifies that the fire conti- 
nues burning ; the latter, that it is gradually kindling 
andblazmgup higher and higher. Nevertheless it 
must be confessed that this distinction is not always 
kept in view, and that, as stated above, th/tw^re 
sometimes used interchangeably. 

( IMVhen the f eminine form* of the perfect parti- 

* T O rn n ^4. a i . I " ' P 


participle femtnine™ "Tis not" uLike'l/th* t th ^ a PP ea J- ance only, the 
Phatic particle added to the steir of the ^ U the 

**”**"»• -he goea z ■: t: 
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ciple is used it is sometimes written with a bind i ; as, 
^ufn w ‘they went on ashing him.* 


388. A common construction is that formed by 
placing before or the perfect participle of 

a verb of motion. It denotes that the person or thing 
signified by the subject comes or goes under the con- 
ditions represented by the participle. The latter 
must agree in gender and number with the subject. 


Ex. fu ^fgivHT 0, ‘he is running along,’ ‘he 

is going running’ ; fa A, ‘he is running 

along,’ ‘he is coming running’ ; fa nfm»n flter a, 

‘who is that passing along’ ? 

(1) Note the difference between these compounds 
with the perfect participle, and those in which fus* 
occurs with the conjunctive participle, (Intensives). 


fu gn famu, ‘he ran away.’ 

fu gf fawn, ‘he went running,’ ‘he ran along.’ 
otuhb f^ fainn, ‘the pigeon flew away.’ 

ffs»>P famn, ‘the pigeon flew along.’ 
fu ><3 u, ‘he turns,’ ‘returns.’ 
fu ftfui D, ‘he is returning,’ (in the act of 

doing so). 

The one expresses simply the action of the parti- 
ciple, the other presents it in progress. 

(2) The phrase fnsr in the tenses of the 

imperfect participle denotes ‘to go,’ to move along,’ 
but in the other tenses, ‘to go away.’ Ex., fa 
Hie* ‘he was going along,’ but fa g-ftew taw, ‘he 

went away,’ and >r ufsw ?i*gian, ‘I shall go away.’ 
Even with the imperfect participle however when used 
for the immediate future (see § 314) it signifies ‘to go 
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away/ Ex,, vfet -h‘ <jt, ‘well Sir I will 

go away/ 

(3) This combination of the perfect participle with 
wQ«i and may again have another participle, 

perfect or imperfect, also in agreement with the sub- 
ject prefixed to it. This denotes some action as being 
performed by the subject as he moves along, or more 
clearly defines the character of the motion. It is often 
difficult to render this literally into English. 

Ex. wvfivMt HTeW h?>, ‘the bees 

went along making combs/ lit., ‘attaching (to the 
trees, & c.) combs/ This represents the bees as attch- 
ing honey combs to the trees as they passed on from 
place to place ; ng Qzj et wzmi 

‘every hour his circumstances go on changing’ ; 

^ ‘the army too was coming 

along following,’ lit., ‘was coming along attached be- 
hind. 
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PREFIXED TO A VERB IN AN INTENSIVE OR A 
FREQUENTATIVE SENSE. — STATICAL AND 

Reiterative Compounds. 

389. A common construction is that in which 
the perfect participle of the verb xi&i, ‘ to fall,’ is 
prefixed to another verb, the participle being made to 
agree in gender and number with the subject of the 
latter. This in general denotes that the action is in 
progress. It is then equivalent to those intensive 
compounds in which afbs* constitutes the second 
member, and has the force of the English phrase, ‘to 
be engaged in/ though English idiom would not al- 
ways admit of its being so translated. This idiom is 
also often used in place of the frequentative compound, 
denoting habitual or customary action. Examples are 

as follows : — 

For the Intensive Compound . 
yaw 3 *r»§ M 3 ms €vh 3 cfi (=^u 33 tfi), ‘I am looking 
toward your face/ 

331 33 ^ fu»r* 3BT3* B* ( = feo - * B), ‘your brother is call- 
ing/ 

^3 fuv>n B (=*n fa3^ B), ‘he is engaged in eating/ 

For the Frequentative Compound . 

orel YHlftvtf S \ S dl MS 333 f<233 33 (=333 fe^3 

33 3 ?>), ‘some having passed the age of eighty even, 
run about/ i. e., remain active. 

§3 3l 33* M&) fBTXB f«S33l Tfl (=fef3W 3331 


for 
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yft), ‘she used to wander hither and thither like a 
mad woman.’ 

9 fa tigvi x^xs^ oft aftfe* 9 vxs vhhV 1 uh aft aa§ 
jji (=Y*xft t oft <ji), ‘one ought to see what the 

sacred Shdstnr says, and what we are in the 
habit of doing,’ i. e., how our actions compare 
with the teachings of the Shdstar . 

Other examples, all of which are taken from native 

sources, will be given in the Exercise. 

(1) Occasionally fxmn is prefixed for emphasis to 

compound with afu^*. 

Ex. fxtra a<3 xed3'» eft x^33 T u^ft ^xa 

^xa -gol 9, ‘whichever way you look nothing but beauty 
shines’.* fu x^t fe<5 xf § asa h-s) sir! as fessft 
dfn^l 9, ‘all day she goes about the lanes and streets 
with the boy on her hip’.f 

(2) In the following it is prefixed to the fre- 

quentative al 3* otgsi which here however has the force 
of the simple verb ag?r*. fax x^w as gfet 

fqv>n ofts** ass'* x**, ‘he was engaged in holding 
a conversation with some man’; x“ fuw axxlsftvHT s 
as fnx^x afts-» ase^ n*, ‘I was engaged in doing an 
account with (some) Kashmiris.’ 

(3) This idiom, when the verb is in the impera- 

tive or contingent future, has an entirely different 
meaning, fu»f* then being used in a sense very similar 
to ‘if you,’ or ‘he, please,’ or to express doubt or 

incredulity. 

Ex. fxiw* as?; fso, ‘let him do (it) if he likes’; 
fqv>n as ni f?5X3*3*, ‘it may be that there will be some 

• Said with reference to the beauty of nature. 

t A.fter the manner in which women carry their children in this 
country. 
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salvation’; f <j fW ‘it may be that he will 

carry (us) across’ (the gulf that separates this world 
from the next). 

390* In the so-called statical compounds an 
imperfect participle in the masculine inflected form 
singular or plural is prefixed to a verb of motion. The 
participle denotes something as occurring during the 
action of the verb. 

Ex. ©gj ^nfeon wS'-ei ril, ‘he was com- 

ing along dancing and jumping’ ; feoj c* 3 l 
tTOl D, a girl is going along singing.’ nHfe>XT 

faron, ‘he went away laughing.’ This is merely 


a special application of the use of the imperfect 
participle absolute as explained in Chapter xxxviii, 
and does not need further illustration. 

391. A class of compounds known as Reiter a- 
tives is formed by uniting and conjugating together 
two verbs of identical or similar meaning, for the sake 

of emphasis; as, ssgi, ‘to beat severely,’ ‘to give 

a pommeling : or verbs which denote actions which 
commonly accompany one another, with a view of 
expressing the idea of both in close connection. Both 
are conjugated regularly throughout, except that. 

(1) In the periphrastic tenses the auxiliary is 
attached to the second member only ; as ©a wir £ vng- 

hI, ‘he was giving the boy a great beating.’ 

(2) When verbs of this class are compounded 

with other verbs, such as &c., the 

latter occurs only once ; as r\i Cn *n xft n?>, ‘When 

thcj’’ had finished eating and drinking’; vnfil 1 ons ut 
ul me, we ate and drank up everything.’ 
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392. In conclusion it will be useful to indicate 
the usual methods by which derivative and compound 
words are formed. In general the formation of one 
word from another is effected by changing the last 
vowel, or by prefixing or adding one or more syllables, 
with sometimes a slight internal change. 

393. Derivation of Feminine from Masculine 

nouns 


(l) Prom masculine nouns in v>n feminines are 

formed by substituting -si for v>n. In the case of 
inanimate things these have a diminutive sense. 


ui 3 ^, ‘a horse/ ural, ‘a 
mare.’ 

■sTore-*, ‘a he-goat/ 3 oral, 
‘a she-goat/ 

‘a dog/ ^raf, ‘a bitch/ 
W3T, *a sweeper/ ‘a 

sweeper’s wife.’ 
vrfbw, ‘a water-carrier/ 
vffaal, c the wife of a 
water-carrier.’ 


‘a basket/ aoral, c a 
small basket.’ 

afe t, c a cart,’ aiWl, ‘a small 
cart.’ 

aw, c a rope/ arfl, ‘a small 
rope.’ 

‘a well/ ‘a small 
well.’ 

flw, ^a bedstead/ xxl, 2 * * * 6 a 
small bedstead/ 


(2) Masculines ending in n, a, 3 , a, a, x, 3 , 

generally add "si to form the feminine.* 

* lh« rules for the formation of feminines from masculine nouns 

ending In a consonant hold good in general, but there are exceptions 

to them. I have in the main followed Bibari'Lal. 
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‘a slave, 5 ^rril, c a 
female slave. 5 
‘a ?rel ‘the wife of 

a Jaf. 9 

3>*is, ‘a carpenter, 5 3 tnsl, 
‘the wife of a car- 


#5, ‘an oven, 5 gsl, ‘a small 
oven . 5 

‘a locust, 5 fe¥l, ‘a 
grasshopper. 5 
■gfluvHiH, ‘a wolf,’ 

‘a she wolf. 5 


penter. 5 

(3) Masculines ending in <j, *i, 31 , ui, 3, g, ri, 

3, u, ?>, 3 , s, and also in s when it denotes a per- 

son, form their feminines by adding si or s 1. 


‘a crow, 5 ofi@^sl, ‘a 
female crow. 5 
■hstu, ‘a boatman, 5 
‘the wife of a boatman. 5 


fm, ‘disciple, 5 ‘a 

female disciple, 5 
3T3T, ‘a tune, 5 stssI, 

‘a tune 5 (of a class 
distinct from the rags ) 
‘a tiger, 5 hums!, ‘a 
tigress.’ 

‘a profligate, ‘«3st, 
‘a profligate woman. 5 

‘a money changer, 5 
H3*gs1, ‘the wife of a 
money changer. 5 
uufe, ‘a fakeer,’ utfigTA, 
a female fakeer.’ 


fag, ‘a bear, 5 fagsl, ‘a 
female bear. 5 

HRTfi, ‘a cloth merchant, 5 
^wnqsl, the wife of a 

cloth merchant. 5 

as, f a species of antelope, 5 
33 ^ 1 , ‘a female of the 
same species.’ 

3313, ‘a worshipper, 5 331- 
3^1, ‘a female wor- 
shipper. 5 

nm, *a fakeer, 5 H'ms'l, ‘the 
wife of a fakeer. 5 

riflvns, ‘a client, 5 afivu- 
3s1, ‘a female client. 5 

H3, ‘a tiger, 5 ‘a 

tigress.’ 

c a low person, 5 3^*5- 
si, c a low woman. 5 

gg, £ an actor, 5 #3s1, ‘an 
actress. 5 


* 

/ 


Li 
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(4) Masculines ending in s) preceded by a con- 
sonant generally form the feminine by changing s] to 

■&. If however s] is preceded by a vowel, it is shor- 


tened to fs and s is added, 
ndl, ‘a washerman,’ 

‘a washerwoman.’ 

c a neighbour,’ 
‘a female 
neighbour.’ 

‘a madman,’ 

‘a mad woman.’ 

(5) Some masculines 
feminine. 


oTHts], ‘a butcher,’ oTFpfs^, 
‘the wife of a 
butcher’.' 

7 >re), c a barber,’ 

‘the wife of a barber.’ 

‘a brother,’ 
(=^Tfs^) > ‘a sister.’ 
in *5 add hT to form the 


‘a child,’* ‘a 

little girl.’ 

‘a tank,’ 312 = 53 !, ‘a 
small tank.’ 


‘an opening/ UH 3 b 
‘a small opening.’ 
hih, ‘a small red bird,’ 
wn?53l, ‘a female of 


I the same species.’ ]- 

(G) Masculine names of castes, nationalities, &c. 
when ending in a consonant sometimes add v>nsl to 
form the feminine. If the ending be in a vowel, that 
is dropped or changed to its corresponding semivowel. 


• Both masc. and fern. 

t Masculine diminutives are sometimes lQrmed in 3 and with 
corresponding feminines in lhus, from 'a crow,' 5P373T 

(™) and cTalsT (/). a young crow,' from * a hide,' *12*3, - a 

piece of leather.' and *1? 'the foreskin. Also, as a term of 

contempt, from d<3ft, 'a European,' occurs *a little Euro- 

peon, and in the following sentence a woman abusing another speaks 

scornfully of her husband in this way ; »H^ 3* 33 S 

'c ime then [ beat your little h isband/ being the diminutive of 

**HM, ‘ahusband.’ 
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f>TH3, ‘a brahman/ fVm- 

‘a brahman wo- 
man. 5 

fVra33, ‘a sweeper,’ fH33- 
3>sl, ‘a woman of the 
sweeper caste.’ 
xi¥3, ‘a pundit,’ tu¥3>s! ? 


* a female pundit,’ 4 the 
wife of a pundit.’ 
fug, ‘a Hindu,’ 

‘a Hindu woman. 5 

>4331, ‘a Khattri / >*33>sl, 
‘a woman of the 

Khattri caste.’ 


394. Derivation of Abstract nouns from Verbal 

Roots . 

(1) Many verbal roots are used as abstract nouns 
If the root contains a short vowel it is usually length- 
ened. Thus ; 


* viT3?5>, ‘to beat,’ >H3, ‘a 
beating,’ ‘a blow.’ 

‘to plaster,’ ‘to 
smear, 1 rvi, ‘ointment.’ 
gssi, ‘to speak, 5 gs, 

‘harmony,’ ‘agreement.’ 1 
oT33>, ‘to do,’ o?>3, ‘work.’ 

33 ?>>, -to go,’ ‘to move,’ 

33 , ‘gait,’ ‘movement.’* 

(2) From some monosyllabic roots, containing a 
short vowel nouns are formed by lengthening the 
vowel and adding w or 3l. 


‘voice,’ ‘manner of 
speaking. 5 

3W5T, ‘to go,’ 3 >h, ‘walk, 5 

‘behaviour. 5 

‘to meet, 5 -tin, 
‘to play,’ >4¥, ‘a 

game.’f 

‘to fold,’ *5X13, ‘a 
fold,’ ‘a twist.’ 


flasi, ‘to dry,’ ‘dry- 

ness,’ ‘drought. 5 




to err,’ §*5*, ‘an 


error. 

‘to 


write,’ »xn 


‘an account.’ 

3 **^, ‘to keep,’ ‘pro- 

tection.’ 

‘to loot,’ «3l, ‘loot- 
ing.’ 


* 3 Ho? "3M cT3o{ 3f33, 3> TiH'd B 7 33 33, ‘If all men 

sat quitely (i. e., did no work) how would the world move forward* ? 
lit how would the movement of the world move ? 

SfeQ, * let u9 P la y some other S ame '* 
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(3) Causal roots are also used as abstract nouns. 

33*©^, ‘to deliver,’ ^a 3 i§^r, 'to cause to be 

‘deliverance/ I used/ ‘to distribute/ 

3HT§;$-r, ‘to lift/ j ‘use/ 

‘ascent/ fe3cn@Sb ‘to cause to be 

«oP§<S% ‘to hide/ HoP§, sprinkled/ feasnfc, 

‘hiding/ ‘concealment/ i ‘sprinkling/ 

(4) A large number of nouns are formed from 
causal root by dropping the final Q and substituting 
for it -s\. These generally have two distinct meanings. 
They denote ( a ) abstractly the action signified by the 
verb, and (&) the price paid for the same. 

‘to have plastered/ ‘plastering/ ‘the 

cost of having plastered/ 

‘to have dyed/ or ‘painted/ 

331 ^rs\y ‘dyeing/ ‘painting/ ‘the cost of dyeing/ 
&c. 

fmto, ‘to have carried/ 3*5 th}, ‘carry- 

ing/ ‘compensation for carrying/ 

‘to have made/ ‘the cost of having 

made’.* 

‘to have sifted/ si, ‘sifting/ ‘compensation 
for sifting. ’ 

ofvriQs*, ‘to earn,’ ‘sorrel, ‘what is paid for what is 
earned, i. e., earnings’. f 

‘to have sewed/ fuR-rel, ‘sewing/ ‘compen- 
sation for sewing.’ 

(5) 3, us, or 3 is added to causal roots to form 
abstract nouns. Sometimes Q of the root is elided, 

• I am not aware that \*\ is ever used in the abstract sense of 

'making.' 

+ is not a causal verb, but it resembles one in form. 
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or changed to its cognate semivowel 

‘to make, ‘make,’ ‘manufacture/ 

fi a fabrication, 5 ‘a sham.’ 

‘to ornament/ naif?, ‘ornamentation/ 

‘to have written/ ‘writing/ 

‘penmanship/ 

c to tremble/* uauama, ggggis, ‘tremor/ 
‘trembling/ 

-‘to make shine/ aviouu^, aHofTa, ‘glitter/ 
‘splendour/ 

‘to weep/ ‘to shriek/* 

‘lamentation/ 

‘to cause to be spoken/ ‘to be called/ orcn§ 3 , 
‘a saying/ ‘a maxim/ 

(6) A few abstract nouns are formed by adding s . 

or al to a causal root, the vowels of the termina- 

tion being first contracted to ym. 

tih3 t §3t, ‘to exhort,’ BM931, ‘exhortation/ 

fVwi©3 T > ‘to teach, 5 ■fn^at, ‘teaching, 5 instruction/ 

(7) In the same way w is added to the causal root, 

Q of the termination being first hardened to 

‘to show, 5 fettsisi, ‘show/ ‘ostentation/ 
■hvts^^t, ‘to exhort/ ‘exhortation. 5 


Derivation from Verbs, of nouns denoting 

Agency. 

(1) By adding ma, or to the inflected 

infinitive. This has been fully illustrated in the 
Chapter on the Noun of Agency, and needs no further 
remark. 

(2) By adding Q to the root. 

‘to eat/ ‘an eater/ ‘a glutton/ r{rs 7 > t ‘to 


Formed on thi analogy of causals. 
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know/ r\r& ‘one who knows/ ‘an acquaintance/* 

(3) By adding -el to the root, and lengthening the 
preceding vowel, if short. 

xn?5?rf, ‘to nourish/ *to feed/ ‘a herdsman/ ‘one 

who feeds cattle/ 

‘to cut/ eusI. ‘a carpenter/ lit,, 'one who cuts.’ 

( 4) By adding to the root the suffix or Igu, 

and shortening the preceding vowel if it is long. 

^?u^, ‘to see/ feuiuu, feuibU, ‘a beholder. 5 

‘to play/(on an instrument) ‘a musician/ 

‘to sing/ hi#gu, ‘a singer. 5 
‘to break/ 3 3?^, ‘one who breaks/ ‘a breaker/ 

396. Derivation of Abstract Nouns from Adjectives 
and from other Nouns. 

(1) -q^, u^*, or us, is added to a noun to 

form one denoting the character or quality which 
distinguishes the person or thing signified by the noun 
to which it is added. It usually corresponds to the 
English suffix ‘ishness.’ 

‘a child.’ ‘childhood/ childishness. 5 

ugu, ‘a fool/ vrauus*, ‘folly/ foolishness.’ 

U3i?>, ‘Satan/ w3i?>ust, ‘devilishness/ 

^uh, ‘a demon/ BTtmus^, ‘deeds worthy of a r^-kkas / 
‘barbarity. 5 ‘cruely.’ 

U3T, ‘a child/ U3US, ‘childhood.’ 

The same suffix added to an adjective converts 
it into a noun signifying the abstract quality denoted 
by the adjective. A final vowel is dropped before the 
suffix. 

* It is interesting to note th.it this form. like the Noun of Agency 

in sometimes denotes what is about to be fob § 301) Thus, e. g., 

from -to settle,' *to decide,' is derived 'ready to pay/ 

'about to decide.’ 
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‘elegant/ ‘elegance/ 

^nn?5, ‘poor/ ‘poverty/ 

fVmnsT, ‘discreet/ ‘discretion/ 

‘profligate/ ‘profligacy/ 

(2) Abstract nouns are formed from other nouns 
by adding -el. Often these denote an occupation. 

£ a fakeer/ uufdt, ‘fakeerhood/ the manner of life 
of a fakeer/ 


‘a cheat/ 3Hif, ‘cheating/ 

‘a head man of a village, ‘the office 

of lanibard°-r / 

‘a head of police/ b^^bI, ‘the office of 
thdnedd ».* 

‘a juggler/ fubbibI, ‘jugglery/ the business of a 
juggler/ 

The same suffix added to an adjective transforms 
it into a noun. 


wfnmiToiTB, ‘obedient/ 

wfaivtfisral, ‘obedience/ 


fjbtb, ‘helpless/ 
helplessness/ 


‘wise, 3 * 5 huhtbI, 
‘wisdom/ 

bAb, ‘bold/ brbI, ‘bold- 
ness / 

bibm, ‘hot/ hibwI, ‘heat/ 


(3) Many abstract nouns are formed by the 

suffix W'e) added to a noun or adjective. Final v>n is 
generally changed to fe. A preceding adhik is drop- 

ped, and a preceding long vowel is shortened. These 
too, when formed from nouns, often denote rank, 
offices or occupation. 
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‘relation by marri- 
age, 9 OT'HTsl, ‘betro- 
thal/ 

, ‘a pundit,’ 

‘the office or rank of 
a pundit.’ 

HV3, ‘a teacher,’ cnf^n^sT 
‘the office of the teacher,’ 
‘guruship. ’ 

3T3M, ‘hot,’ bibvhbI, ‘heat.’ 
‘hard/ creTPBl, ‘hard- 
ness/ 

‘sour,’ y*fmire\ 9 ‘aci- 
dity/ 


‘high/ 

‘height/ 

hth, ‘round/ hthtbI, Bife- 
wbI, ‘round ness/ 

•hb^, ‘bad/ ‘bad- 

ness.’ 

‘good/ gf«v>nBt, good- 
ness.’ 

‘greasy/ 

grease,’ greasiness/ 
is’, ‘small,’ sfsnnBl, 

‘smallness/ 


(4) Another numerous class of abstract nouns is 
derived in the same way from concrete nouns, but 
chiefly from adjectives, by adding the suffix 3 *b 1 or 3 T - 
These are interchangeable, and in any of the following 
examples the latter may be substituted for the former. 


f^3> ‘a friend/ fn33Tel, 

‘friendship/ 

wgy, ‘a fool,’ 

^ ‘folly.’ * 

‘filthy/ -mhIbbthI, 
'filthiness/ 
bwb, ‘wicked/ 
‘wickedness. 

‘pure/ xrfeB3iBl, 
‘purity/ 

bbb, ‘beautiful/ 

‘beauty/ 


§"3>4, ‘excellent/ ©^bvjb^bI, 
‘excellence.’ 

fsBHH, ‘transparent/ 

f33viH3THl, ‘transpa- 
rency / 

‘submissive/ 

3tb 1, ‘submissiveness/ 

V 13 W 75 , ‘pleased/ ugfhs-’ 
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(5) Some abstract nouns are formed by adding 
xi, xn, or xi 3 , to a noun or adjective. The word to 
which the suffix is added usually suffers some internal 
change. 

fnv>n^, ‘discreet,’ fVmrr®xi, 




fHW^XIT, ffTOTSUH, 

cretion.’ 

‘old,’ H^xn, 
wm, ‘old age.’ 


dis- 


‘ small,’ ssxit, 
ness. 

, 4 a widow,’ 

widowhood.’ 


small- 


O -s 


(6) A few abstract nouns are formed by adding 
Q to an adjective. 

‘long,’ ‘length.’ [ ^§ 3 *, ‘wide,’ ^ 3 *@, ‘width.’ 

(7) A few also are formed by adding to the stem 

of another word the su ffix vwrq, v>nu?>, x>rr?>, or zn?>. 
These derivatives denote a smell arising from the 
thing or state denoted by the word to whose stem 
they are attached. Thus, from U3?n, ‘to rot,’ wfHWU, 
"Rfanura, nf3v >n?>, or Hf3n»?>, ‘a stink.’ From ‘sour,’ 
xifevMm, Sec . , ‘a sour smell.’ 

397. Derivation of Concrete Nouns from other 


Nouns/ 

(1) The termination 
notes occupation % 

H7>T, ‘gold’ yrf?>»rn 3 , ‘a gold- 
smith.’ 

hut, ‘iron,’ ‘a black- 

smith.’ 


vht ~3 or vmgi, generally de- 

st ' g fl, ‘trade,’ ‘a 

trader.’ 15 

€vi, ‘leather,’ ‘a 

tanner’.* 


* The word gfypHTg though denoting primarily a tanner, or a 

worker in leather, is applied colloquially only to a low ca9te many of 
whom are «=o engaged, while others are employed as farm labourers, 

weavers, &c. 
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‘an earthen vessel/ nfow, ‘crime/ ‘a 

^hutb, uifwwg, ‘a criminal/ 

potter. * | 

(2) (fern, affixed to the oblique form 

of a noun forms a derivative which denotes primarily 
the possessor of the thing signified by the noun to 
which it is affixed, and hence secondarily the seller of 
it, or one who deals in it. These words may be re- 
garded as either nouns or adjectives since they are 
used in both ways. (cf. § 303). 

‘a horse/ £ a man with a horse/ a man 

who has a horse for sale/ 


‘ a stick/ ‘wood/ ‘a man with a stick/ 

‘a dealer in wood. 9 

‘milk/ ‘a milkman’ 

efun, ‘service/ afbn€T«T, ‘a servant.’ 

m3, ‘a house/ masiHl, ‘the lady of the house/ 

u?>, ‘wealth/ ‘possessed of wealth/ e.g., gif- 

5s, ‘however wealthy women they 

may be.’ 

(3) The suffix a*a denotes office, position, rank. 
Sut, ‘a province/ H^a, ‘the chief of a province.’* 

< a cavalry company/ ‘an officer in com- 

mand of a rasdJd.’ 

*’* 1 ’ 1 ‘ a police station,’ snggrg, ‘the officer in charge of 
the {hdnd . 9 

30HlF5, ‘a subordinate court/ aorfteeTa, ‘the officer in 
charge of the tahsil .' 

2^ ST » ‘ a q aart e r / ‘ward,’ of a town, « a head 

Now usually employed to designate a military rank. 
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man of a mahallaj 

c*ufc5T, ‘a family,’ ‘a wife,’ o*5htfSTg, «a married man.’ 

‘a police post,’ &c., ‘one posted at a 

chaunki / hence ‘a watchman/ 

*a head man of a village/* 

(4) si affixed to the name of a country denotes 
an inhabitant of that country, and also the language 
spoken in it. 

‘Panjab/ vfhuI, ‘a native of the Panjab/ ‘the 
language of the Panjab/ 

‘Hindustan/ 1 ‘a native of’ or ‘the 

language of, Hindustan.’ 

Hara, ‘Bengal/ 5an?sl, ‘a native of’ or ‘the language of, 
Bengal.’ 

(5) si affixed to other nouns for ms words denot- 
ing various relations to those from which they are 
derived. 

‘a kind of sweets,’ uh^tsI, ‘a confectioner.’ 
‘imprisonment/ ssl, ‘a prisoner.’ 
yrauu, ‘relationship,’ 7135x11, ‘a relative.’ 

3R7, ‘a road,’ guft, ‘a traveler.’ 

‘the veterinary art,’ HH331, a veterinary surgeon/ 
©xjsh, ‘instruction,’ ©u§h 1, ‘an instructor.’ 

(6) The suffix signifies ‘a doer/ ‘a player/ 
and almost always denotes the doer of something dis- 
reputable. 


g»n, ‘gambling/ gsgxfl, ‘a ‘a boy/ ‘a 

gambler/ sodomite.’ 

5*1, ‘a widow,’ ‘a ^vna, ‘dice,’ ‘game,’ c?yrrg- 

whoremonger/ / ‘a card player.’ 

• I am not able to give the derivation of this, unless it is from 

a corruption of the English word ‘number/ which has bsen incorporated* 
into Punj^bf ani will be found in the Ludhiana dictionary. 

f In English we are accustomed to speak of the whole of India as 
Hindu3t4.il. A native however does not so understand the word. To 

him Hindustan is the Country lying to the east of the Panj4b and 
oxtending indefinitely in the direction of Allahabad. 
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c a trick/ ‘an for the purpose of us- 

acrobat/ &c. ing them to decoy 

<a P% eon > away those belonging 

‘one who keeps pigeons to other people. 

All nouns of this class may be made abstract by 
adding si - as, RfiuTfft, ‘gambling’; ‘fornication’; 

‘card playing,’ &c. 

(7) The termination of denotes agency. Before it 
a final vowel is dropped. 

f U 4 T 3 , ‘murder,’ uit 3of, ‘a ‘one who brings 

murderer.’ to completion.’ 

‘service,’ ‘one who ‘instruction,’ 

serves/ ‘an instructor.’ 

33T, ‘protection,’ ‘a ‘calumny,’ ‘a 

protector.’ calumniator.’ 

vm, ‘worship/ ur^, ‘a wor- ‘worship/ ©unra,* 

shipper/ I ‘a worshipper.’ 

‘completion,’ f?>g- / 

. This suffix is added also to verbal roots to form 

a noun of agency ; as ‘to read,’ ^35?, ‘a reader’; 

‘to think,’ ‘to consider,’ ‘to judge,’ ‘a 

thoughtful person,’ ‘one who exercises his judgment.’ 

398. A number of inseparable prefixes are attach- 
ed to nouns to modify their meaning in various ways. 

(1) f?>, f?m, f?>3, or f?>R, has the force of a nega- 
tive. Thus, from wea, ‘honour,’ is derived fennea or 

‘dishonour’; from o?bh, ‘a deed,’ ‘work/ f<*>Uo?53H, 
‘cessation from all actions’; from yh ai, ‘a member,’ fhfiai, 
f ‘one who has nothing, and is free from care/ a title 
assumed by the Akdlis y a class of Sikh devotees ; from 


Note that ^ is dropped. 
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YHTsrfg, ‘form,’ ‘shape,’ feocPo, ‘God/ lit., ‘without from. 
This prefix is used much more frequently in the for- 
mation of adjecjbives than in that of nouns, and will be 
further illustrated in the next Chapter. 

(2) ^ 3 , (Greek dus), and 3 , ‘bad/ as also y*u, 
‘away/ and yh ‘down,’ contracted to vh, all imply 
detraction . 


‘a word/ 

33vi, ‘a deed/ 333H, ‘a bad 

‘blasphemy.’ 

deed.’ 

oro, ‘a smell/ t?3oiu, ‘a bad 

‘justice/ sfisvx*©*. 

smell.’ 

‘injustice.’ 

■M3, ‘wisdom,’ t?ovr3, ‘folly/ 

fioi, ‘association/ 3fiar, 

3iH*, ‘mercy/ 

‘evil association/* 

‘cruelty/ 

3*0, ‘a way,’ 3H*o, ‘an evil 

3 *©, ‘honour, 333*§, ‘dis- 

way.’l 

honour.’ 

U3m, ‘ right eousness,’ auoM, 

oT3M, ‘a deed,’ enslave, ‘a 

‘unrighteousness. ’ 

bad deed-’ 


3 T 3 i, ‘fortune/ 33*ar, ‘mis- 

| m*?>, ‘honour/ wu'H*??, ‘in- 

fortune,’ ‘ill luck.’ 

sult.’ 

u* 30 , ‘a vessel,’ 3*4*3, ‘a 

3*3, ‘a deed/ vmmhto, ‘a bad 

bad man/ lit., ‘a bad 

deed.’ 

vessel.’ 

ofOH, ‘a deed/ »iU33H, ‘a 

hh, ‘fame,’ reputation,’ 

bad deed.’ 

YHUflU, infamy.’ 

013, ‘virtue/ vndi3, ‘ble- 


mish,’ ‘vice.’ 

(3) Qu 9 ‘near to,’ when prefixed to a word, has 

* foTft ^31 5»3<S*, to associate with one’; o?g?r», ‘to keep bad 


company. 

f ^UT3 ‘to go in an evil way'; M3*, ‘to fall into evil 

habits.' 
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generally the opposite effect to yhu, denoting what is 
commendable ; as -ht?>, ‘honour/ fxjHT*, ‘glory’; < 5 ‘a 
deed/ ftasna, ‘ a good deed/ ‘kindness.’ 

( 4 ) fi* (^e Greek eu) is the opposite of denot- 
ing what is good. ~ 

3iu, ‘a smell/ ugiu, ‘a sweet qgs, ‘word/ ‘speech/ h- 

smell/ ggs, ‘a good word.’ 

, ‘a deed/ ‘a vrag, ‘a vessel/ mr» 3 g, ‘a 


good deed/ 

vnae, ‘intention/ unuau, ‘a 
good purpose.’ 

■us, ‘a son,’ KU3, ‘a dutiful 
son/ 

^fu, ‘understanding, ’ uufq, 
‘a good understanding/ 


good man/ lit. , ‘a 
good vessel.’ 

>13, ‘prudence,’ ttwh, ‘a 
good disposition/ ‘a 
good mind.’ 

‘time,’ Him (h + €»*), 
‘early morning/ lit., ‘a 


suitable time,’ 

(5) w>, and vw correspond to the Greek alpha 
privative, and denote negation, like the English prefix 
‘un’ in ‘unhaoDv.’ &o. ^ 

Tfe, ‘truth,’ mfis ‘false- 


» 

un’ in ‘unhappy,’ &c. 
v>n^3, ‘honour,’ ‘dis- 

honour. ’ 

ubvi, ‘righteousness,’ ymu^h, 
‘ unrighteousness. ’ 
■feiw??, ‘knowledge,’ ‘wis- 
dom,’ vafcnofis, ‘igno- 
rance,’ ‘foolishness.’ 


hood.’ 

>43313, ‘faith,’ VMV 3313 ,’ 
‘unbelief.’ 

^3 ‘time,’ ‘delay,’ 

‘lateness,’ lit., ‘not 
the time.’ 


(6) vim, -huts are inseparable adjectives 

meaning ‘great.’ ’ 


mu, ‘sin/ ”hututu, ‘a great 
sin/ 


^hs, ‘affliction/ 

‘great affliction/ 


0 Contracted perhaps form Ytjj, ‘good.* 
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gw, ‘a king,’ vrawtU, ‘a 
great king ’ 

T\7>, ‘a person,’ huw>, ‘a 
banker,’ lit., ‘a great 


‘food,’ c kindness,’ 
■Hen ‘meat,’ (lit., 

‘great food’), ‘great 
kindness.’ 


man.’ 

(7) um-i, ‘first, ‘supreme,’ is also used as an in- 
separabla adjective, to form compound nouns. 

/ • • i- n ( n c ^ 


vhtb-ht, ‘spirit,’ •■ug>U3vu, 
‘tbe supreme spirit,’ 
‘God.’ 

vnu, ‘sin,’ vigwivi, -sup- 
reme sin.’ 
vngu, ‘intention,’ 


I 


ggife, c a worshipper,’ ubh- 
3Hif3, ‘a great worship- 
per,’ ‘a man of emi- 
nent piety.’ 

dng, ‘God,’ ugvmg ( = 
ugvt+’sTgg), ‘the su- 
preme God.’ 


‘the chief purpose,’ 

‘the special meaning.’ 

(8) U 3 , an inseparable adjective, meaning ‘other.’ 

‘country,’ vibhh, ‘a 
foreign country.’ 


, ‘work,’ vrasnti, ‘the 
business or interest of 
another.’ 

Tj-rgf, ‘a woman,’ 

‘the wife of another 

man.’ 

OT, ‘control,’ -ubuh, ‘the 
control of another. * 
‘caste,’ ‘an- 

other caste.’ 


‘the world,’ 

‘the other world.’ 
nvtfTgg, ‘a good intention,’ 

‘unselfish- 
ness,’ lit., ‘a good 
intention towards 

others. ’f 

@vroig, ‘kindness,’ ub- 

‘kindness to 

others,’ ‘a good deed 
wrought on behalf of 
others.’ 


* xraw m *to be under the authority' or -control, of another/ 
+ Whence the adjective MdHbP<3^h ‘unselfish/ 
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(9) Many compounds are formed by the union of 

wo nouns, of which the first bears a genitive relation 
to the second. 

sun > ‘an eclipse,’ ‘an eclipse 

of the sun.’ 

HT^, c a gur£ } ’ ‘a door,’ ‘the seat of a 

guru. 

<5t^b, ‘an idol,’ ‘a door,’ siHgt'w, ‘an idol 

temple. ” ~ 

‘N^nak,’ -uu, ‘a sect,’ ‘a follower of 

-Ndnak. 

‘an image,’ ufp, ‘worship,’ wgfenflT, ‘idolatry.’ 

-a^R, ‘a child,’ Wimm, ‘age,’ -gis ‘childhood.’ 

‘murder,’ ?ih? <f-fev>p, ‘destruction of 

HH3, ‘a sword,’ fw'-fWfT, ‘science,’ hr 3 fe-fWn, ‘the 

science of war.’ " 

^3, ‘a guru/ JWr?a, ‘a calumniator,’ 3 th fWea, ‘a calu- 
mmator of the gur 

~ Su ■ 1 - U il der this kead comes a series of compounds 
ol winch the second member is fat, contracted from 
‘a son.’ 

‘the son of a brahman,’ ‘a brahman boy.’ 
’I 3 -? 1 , th e son of khattri,’ ‘a khattri boy.’ 

3Tr?g^-r, ‘the son of gujjar,’ ‘a gujjar bov.’ 
fX 5 T, ‘the son of a dum,’ ‘a dum boy.’ 

‘the son of a takhkn,’ or ‘carpenter,’ ‘a 
takhdn boy.’ 

These may all be made feminine by changing final 
vT ^ ^ ’ a ?\ ‘^e daughter of a brahman,’ ‘a 

£h a attr?gi?i/ <the daUghtC1 ' ° f a khatt rf.’ ‘a 

b. Again from ‘to give,’ is formed the noun 
a giver (Greek dotes), which is used as the 
second member of genitive compounds. 

Hlf, ‘life,’ ^i 3 t, ‘giver of life,’ 

>ra%, ‘salvation,’ vgrfe ‘giver of salvation ’ 

‘saviour.’ ’ 
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399. Formation of Adjectives by means of a 

suffix . 

(1) -s\ added to a noun often converts it into an 
adjective. 

^-rg, ‘a load,’ (and I ‘deceit,’ ‘deception,’ 


gigi), ‘heavy.’ 
us, ‘wealth,’ ‘weal- 

thy.’ 

hu, ‘ease,’ ‘pleasure,’ nul, 
‘at ease,’ ‘happy,’ 
‘contented.’ 

uh, ‘love,’ uvft, ‘loving,’ 
‘affectionate.’ 

753 , ‘covetousness,’ 

‘covetous.’ 

are, ‘virtue,’ <3V5\, ‘virtu- 
ous.’ 


‘deceitful.’ 

feiwr?j, ‘knowledge,’ ‘wis- 
dom,’ ‘know- 

ing,’ ‘wise.’ 

VRH3, ‘a hill,’ um^l, ‘per- 
taining to the hills.’ 

‘poverty,’ 

‘poor.’ 

BivHTg, ‘a rustic,’ aronal, 
‘rustic.’ 

SoiTH, ‘pride,’ zforrg] , 

‘proud.’ 


(2) Many adjectives are formed by affixing >o?>, 
or to a noun. They denote the possession of 

the thing signified by the noun. 


•q?>, ‘wealth,’ 
‘wealthy.’ 




|ti, ‘wisdom,’ *u?>, weairn, mom o, 

‘wise.’ ‘wealthy.’ 

fsrau'*, ‘kindness,’ 

‘kind.’ f^ 3 i, ‘anxiety’ 

§, ‘fear,’ i>u?s, ‘afraid.’ ‘anxious.’ 

5 H, ‘splendour,’ otvto, ‘shame,’ 


‘anxiety’ 


‘anxious. 


resplendent.’ 


‘ashamed.’ 
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‘fortune/ 
‘fortunate/ 

‘strength/ ‘st- 
rong/ ‘mercy/ 


efswTO, ‘merciful/ 
U33l3, ‘faith/ U3^l3HT?>, 
‘believing/ 

fnu3, ‘kindness/ fxu3ur?>, 
‘kind/ 


(3) The suffix €3 or has the same force as 
&c., but is less common in Panjdbf than in 
Hindi. 


o 



‘amiability/ 
‘amiable/ 

U 3 T, ‘a fault, * y3^, ‘at 
fault. ’ 

«3, ‘need/wa€^, ‘needy/ 


‘strength/ 

‘strong/ 

‘mercy/ ^fenn ^3 
‘merciful. * 

3»q, ‘splendour, 9 
‘resplendent/ 

* 

Also from ‘family/ is derived <sw«§ 3 , ‘of good 
family/ 

(4) fite, ‘deficiency/ has a privative sense. 

‘strength/ urrote, 
‘weak/ 


* wisdom/ nfaute, ‘un- 
wise/ 

(5) To a few nouns feo? is added to convert them 
into adjectives. 

‘the world, 5 


‘worldly/ ‘pertaining 
to the world/ 

W 3 >u, ‘spirit/ »P 3 fwot, 
‘spiritual/ 


HcjIcJ, ‘body, ? Hdl P cj^j ‘bodi- 
ly/ ‘corporeal/ 

‘a doctor/ 
‘medical/ as f^i 

‘medical ’ 


(6) Again is added to the oblique form of a 
noun to convert it into an attribute of something else 
^75, ‘fruit,’ ‘fruit- 

ful/ ‘bearing fruit.’ 

‘shade/ 


s y 



‘shady/ 

xhtk^, ‘spice/ virnw^Tg, 
‘spiced/ 
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(7) Many postpositions and adverbs may be 
made into adjectives by affixing rt {Jem. to them. 
A final vowel is dropped before the suffix. 

f 8 ^, ‘on, 9 ‘up, 9 


upper, 7 ‘uppermost. 9 

TT5, ‘under, 9 ‘below, 9 usrt, 
‘lowermost. 9 

f^e, ‘in, 9 feu»T, ‘inner. 9 

‘within, 9 iSuuhi, 
‘innermost. 9 
‘hither, 9 Suht, ‘(the 
one) on this side. 9 

ug, ‘beyond, 9 vbri, ‘(the 
one) on the other side. 9 


‘outside, 9 

‘outer. 9 

u7“s, fin the midst, 9 hisht. 
‘middle, 9 ‘medial. 9 

fvri, ‘behind, 9 fes^T, ‘hind- 
most/ ‘last. 9 

vjthi, ‘before, 9 yh31?p, ‘front, 9 
‘foremost. 9 

yuu, ‘before, 9 viu^fn, 
‘front/ ‘foremost. 9 


400. Formation of adjectives by means of a 
prefix . Most of the prefixes used for this purpose are 
the same as those employed in the formation of nouns. 
They are placed before nouns, adjectives, and verbal 
roots. Examples are as follows : — 


(1) fe, feu, feu, fen, 
med with this prefix are 
word which it modifies 


privative. Adjectives for- 
exeeedingly common. The 
often suffers some slight 


change by the elision or addition of a vowel, &c. 


WH 31 , ‘hope/ fewuu 1 , 
‘without hope. 9 
f€uf, ‘anxiety/ ‘feufe, ‘free 
from anxiety. 9 


‘fault, 9 feuu* i, ‘fault- 
less. 9 

‘life, 9 feuflte, ‘inani- 
mate. 9 


‘fear, 9 fesu, ‘fearless, 9 
Sh, ‘work, 9 feofn 1 , ‘worth- 


I 


3 tut, ‘fortune, 9 feus Taft, ‘un- 
fortunate. 9 
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less, ‘useless. 5 * 

U 35 f, U 33 t, e fear , 5 feu 33, 
‘fearless . 5 

xTh, ‘a son , 5 feus, ‘child- 
less . 5 

‘blemish , 5 feu3^3, 
^without blemish . 5 

‘to move , 5 feusw, 
‘immovable . 5 

uu, ‘wisdom , 5 fegfifa, ‘un- 
wise . 5 


utv, ‘sin , 5 ‘femmi, ‘sin- 
less . 5 $ 

3 U 3 , ‘hypocracy , 5 fenoru^, 
‘sincere . 5 

‘fruit , 5 feu^H, ‘fruit- 
less , 5 ‘barren . 5 

‘a quarrel , 5 feirare, 
‘not quarrelsome, 

‘peaceable . 5 


( 2 ) ‘bad , 5 used in 
privative sense. 

‘honour , 5 

‘affording neither hon- 
our nor profit . 5 

‘to obtain , 5 

‘not obtainable , 5 ‘im- 
practicable 5 

h, ‘wisdom , 5 33*3, ‘fool- 
ish . 5 


both a depreciatory and a 

3131, ‘fortune , 5 *>33-131, ‘un- 
fortunate . 5 

3 H, ‘strength , 5 
.‘weak . 5 

ufq, ‘sense , 5 333 fu, ‘sen- 
seless . 5 


‘bad,’ used in a depreciatory sense, 
‘honour/ ‘dis- | ‘beautiful,’ 

‘ugly.’ 

53, ‘order,’ 3g3T, ‘out of 
order,’ ‘disarranged.’ 


honourable.’ 

?>l3, ‘design,’ 3?>l3, ‘hav- 
ing a bad design. 


A man is fs^Vfi when he 13 a worthless fellow, unfit for Any work ; 
a thing, when no use can be made of it. ^x signifies 'use' in the phrase, 

fsa f^H Hi , 'this is of no use,’ or fg a XB 5 ?H B* ‘this it of 

no use to me.' 
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hIh, ‘disposition/ syfe, 
c of a bad disposition/ 
gvxre, ‘taste,’ ^gv>H3, ‘dis- 
tasteful.’ 

<ru, ‘shape/ <sbu, ‘ill 
shaped.’ 

•§31, ‘colour,’ s§ai, ‘of a 
bad colour.’ 

^3i, ‘behaviour.’ c?^hr, ‘ill- 
bred.’ 


‘conduct/ ‘of 

bad conduct.’ 

rTT3, ‘caste/ ^rH3, ‘of low 
caste.’ 

3U, ‘shape/ open, ‘ill 
shaped/ 

>Th, ‘understanding/ 

‘of a weak understand- 
ing.’ 


Rarely ^ has a privative force ; as, ‘fearless/ 

from, sra, ‘fear’ ; c?75fi, ‘shameless,’ from ha, ‘shame.’ 

( 4 ) ‘good,’ the counterpart of 

‘conduct,’ h^th, ‘of U 3 , ‘honour,’ ‘hon- 

good conduct.’ ourable.’ 

3iu, ‘odour,’ HHTtft, ‘fra- | ‘slope,’ H3U5, ‘having 


grant.’ 

313, ‘gurti,’ 53]3t, -obedient 
to one’s guru. 9 

‘form,’ gfw, ‘well 
formed.’ 


a good slope.’ 
wi, ‘eye,’ g^n, ‘having 
beautiful eyes.’* 

^tol, -gTc?, ‘word,’ ‘speech,’ 
g^sr, ‘having a sweet 


voice. 

# 

(5) vx<s, vx^, vx, privative, vx^ is often prefixed 
to verbs, especially to participles. When prefixed to a 
noun or adjective vx is used before a consonant, and 
vxs or v x?> before a vowel, 
gu, ‘pure/ >xgq, ‘impure.’ 


§3, ‘true/ vxK3, ‘untrue.’ 
‘anxiety/ vxf33, ‘free 


‘meaning/ yxt^tei, 

‘meaningless.’ 

‘to see,’ *x33*n, ‘un- 
seen.’ 


is inserted to fill up the hiatus between the two vowels. 
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from anxiety.’ 
ftsrre, ‘destruction,’ vafexH, 
‘indestructible.’ 

‘eternal, 5 vnfra, 
‘transitory.’ 

fee?, ‘one, 5 (v^?>+fe5(), 

‘many, 5 ‘plural,’ lit,, 
‘not one.’ 

v3s, ‘end, 5 y*£b, ‘endless. 5 


‘to count, 5 w^fdi<s=*, 
‘countless.’ 

tTT^5^, ‘to know, 5 
‘ignorant. 5 

, ‘to wash, 5 vM 5 q 3 T, 
‘unwashed, 5 

, ‘to be, 5 ‘im- 

possible, 5 ‘what can- 
not be. 5 * 


‘to ask,’ ‘unasked.’ t 

(6) xzn, xm, ‘great, 5 ‘very. 5 These are intensive. 

‘extremely wicked. 5 
\raft, ‘sinful, 5 xm vruft, 
‘vile,’ ‘a great sinner.’ 


?ftg, ‘low, 5 xtjt^, ‘des- 
picable.’ 
pfre, ‘wicked, 5 


(7) fr, fg, fe, are inseparable prepositions denoting 
negation, and may usually be rendered ‘without,’ or 
by the suffix ‘less. 5 u is often to an inflected gerund. 


vHBn, ‘meaning,’ 

(also adv . ‘in vain. 5 ) 

‘meaningless.’ 

‘help, 5 fugigr. 

U 3 o?, ‘fear,’ uusof, ‘fear- 

‘helpless, 5 ‘forlorn, 5 

less. 5 

‘desolate. 5 

TOM, ‘shame, 5 uhbx, fgx^x. 

Seca, ‘a servant, 5 3^5^, 

‘shameless.’ 

‘without a servant. 5 


• f^R tj 1 tttil 3- ‘the making of this is im- 

possible for children/ sc. *it is i n possible for children to make this.' 

y*&7T&\ t*\ 3«1 3 t&€\ 3, 'even the (thing which is) impossible becomes 
possible/ 

t "^s\ 3^1 gfw, fw^ warel 3 >*3 XcJBT, ‘a thing asked 

seems pleasant, and (one) unasked, posion/ i. e., information given in 
response to inquiry is valued, but when one volunteers information un- 
asked he gets little thacks for it. 
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RM3, ‘understanding,’ 

HH3, ‘without under- 
standing.’ 

‘rest,’ ‘tranquility,’ 
‘restless,’ 

‘meaning,’ fenreu, 
‘meaningless,’ ‘vain,’ 


[§ 400 . 


‘to think,’ 

‘without thinking,’ 
‘without reflection * 

‘to understand,’ 
without un- 
derstanding,’ ‘without 
comprehending, ’ 


Nouns to which ii is prefixed often take a final nn. 



‘faith,’ 

‘unbelieving.’ 

‘fault,’ ^3oTHteT, I 
‘without fault.’ 


, ‘patience,’ 
‘impotient. ’ 

WOTe, ‘offspring,’ fhJteier, 
‘childless.’ 


(8) h denotes ‘possessed of,’ and is the counter- 
part of f?>^. 


3]^, ‘attribute,’ hhis, ‘pos- 
sessed of attributes,’ 
feggre, ‘without attri- 
butes.’ 


I 


‘life,’ TOte, ‘possess- 
ed of life,’ ‘animate,’ 

‘without life,’ 
‘inanimate.’ 


401 . Compound adjectives are sometimes formed 

by the combination of two adjectives, an adjective 

and a noun, or a noun and a participle. 

‘two,’ fe*5, ‘mind,’ ‘heart,’ ‘double minded.’ 

‘generosity,’ ‘coolness,’ h?i§, ‘disposition,’ rfas- 
hs 1 ©, ‘of a cool’ or ‘gentle, disposition,’ 

^ T > ‘great,’ gs, ‘price,’ ‘expensive,’ ‘valuable.’ 

‘all,’ h^hts, ‘powerful,’ ‘almighty.’ 

‘all,’ ‘wise,’ ‘knowing,’ 

‘omniscient. ’ 

a?>, ‘ear,’ xu3?n, ‘to tear,’ ohruTsi, ‘having torn ears.’f 
‘death,’ #h, ‘power,’ ‘control,’ authority,’ otto^h, 
‘under the power of death,’ hence ‘dead.’J 

* ^Vf ?JT oj'a, ‘do not act without thinking.' 

t The designation of a class of Hindu devotees. is the per- 

fect participle of v p^gyr . See Table of Irregular Verba, 
t fcpifTj *he is dead. 



§ 402-403.] 
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^t? 57, ‘black/ -hu, ‘mouth/ c^hmut, "black mouthed/ 
(a term of reproach). 

402. From the verb €sr, "to give/ a noun of 
agency, bth! or ^Tfeo*, ‘a giver/ is formed, which is 
used in composition with other nouns to form com- 
pounds which are used both as nouns and as adjec- 
tives. 


wtf, ‘pleasure/ "that which gives pleasure/ 

"pain/ "that which gives pain/ 

"fruit/ "bearing fruit/ "fruithful/ 

"welfare/ ‘happiness/ ‘that which 

promotes the welfare or happiness of one/ 


403. From bu, "form/ ‘shape/ are derived a 
number of compound adjectives of which the first 
member is a noun, and the second bu or Bvft. These 
can hardly be rendered by one word into English, but 
they denote likeness , and are used chiefly in allego- 
rical descriptions when it is designed to represent one 
thing under the figure (form, bu) of another. The 
following examples will illustrate this : — 

Ex # V1B 1 "UB^S 1 tfUB B »HU B 

BU 3«1§ VHftTOT ifunn B XI3T Bui" 

my old friend whose name is poveyty has so sunk in 

the pond of your charity (the pond consisting of, or, 
in the form of, your charity) that no trace of it can 


be found. That is, "your charity has made me rich ; 
my poverty is gone forever’; "the lamp 

of science/ ‘in the form of science’ 


B37>* ?> T <F5 3B, "let him fill his treasury with the 
jewels of knowledge/ or "science’ ; § hhtb 

fhbtb ST, ‘to tow the boat of life” in the sea of the 

world . * 
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APPENDIX. 

I. The name of the Numerical Signs. 

Each of the numerical signs has a name, which any one 
who is called upon to teach Arithmetic in Panj^bf will find it 
necessary to learn. They aie as follows : — 

8 05P, 3 f W, 3 « BoP, U 4 S5P, 9 

-c YHW, ?nfev>n, Tpfanfi or ?>©op, o faet. 

The figure h is sometimes called feofiof or fies^ai ; the figure 
5 or *?»nai ; &c. 

II. The Numerals. 


1 

8 

f0 6? 

27 

39 


2 

3 


28 

3*C 

V>T5Tel 

3 

3 

f3?>, 3 

29 

3t5 

@33], 

4 

0 


| 30 

30 


5 

U 

\Tfl 

31 

38 

fe^3% vh^hI, V>lof3l 

6 

4 

Si 

32 

33 


7 

9 

yfs 

33 

33 

33l, 3^1 

8 

X. 

VH3 

34 

30 

B3t, B3l 

9 

tf 

75©- 

35 

3U 


10 

qO 

BH 

36 

34 


11 

88 

fawr^T, upgi 

37 

39 

frsY, frVt 

12 

83 

-aTg-T 

38 

3X: 


13 

83 


39 

3t5 

©S3Tjfl 

14 

80 

BB* 

40 

0O 


15 

8U 

o 

41 

08 

feoJ3TBT 

1 6 

84 

P75T 

42 

03 


17 

89 

1 

43 

03 

133TRY, 33TrY, 

18 

8t: 

Y>T5TgT I 



f333^f0, 3°3 1 ?ft 

19 

8*S 

fwt 

44 

00 

B3^ 

20 

30 


45 

BM 

9^*3, 

21 

38 

fb'Wl I 

46 

04 

f33T?fl, W3n*f 

22 

33 

I 

47 

09 


23 

33 

gal, 

48 

0t: 


24 

30 

^1, b¥1, 

49 

0tf 

©^FP, 

25 

3U 

val, 3* 

50 

uo 

9VPU 

26 

34 

sh) I 

51 

U8 

fec?§fl T 
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52 

53 


M3 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


MB 
MM 
ME= 
M D 
MX: 
MX5 




fsxiHi 


77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 






^<1 fSoOTJ^ 


3t3^, 3U2 

^M I -0^^ 


»fSTUH 


5>0 

f>3 I ^<333 


, VMofoS^ 



S>B 


5>M I MtltfBa 



| 83 

XZ3 

1 84 


I 85 

i 

86 


87 


88 

tx 

89 

xzxf 

90 

tfo 

91 

Xfq 

92 

x53 

93 

Xf3 

94 

XfB 

95 

XfM 

96 

Xf4 

97 

xfp 

98 

x5^ 

99 


100 

HOO 


fiefettnyft 

fennifl 
?3TTft, €a^fl 

fsnrnR} 

H3thT 

»f3Trit 



^ t, < 5-3 




r:X 


*, <33^vr 
M*3T<S>r 
fknrmir fgv>na>r 


V>l^r?S^% VW5T?5>r 
3f3j#S c^fnWvi- 

■H, H§, ’Hof^T 


1.000, dH 1 ^, HoHd, HUH 3. 

1.00. 000, 75M. 

100.00. 000, or 100 lakhs=ten millions, 

III. Days of the Week. 

Hindu. 


English 


l Sunday, 
^Monday, 
Tuesday, 

. Wednesday, 
Thursday, 

| Friday, 
Saturday, 



Muhammadan. 

via. 

"A dm. 


rlHT. 
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1 

^3, March — April.* 

7 

' 

vhh„ September — Oct- 
ober. 

2 

ibpu, April — May. 

8 

October — No- 
vember. 

3 

#5, May — June. 1 

9 

November — 
December. 


D ecember — J an- 

uary. 

J ami ary — F eb- 

ruary. 

February — 

March. 

The following remarks on the method of noting time are 
taken from my father’s Grammar. 

The civil year begins with %3 ; the astronomical with 

The months here enumerated are used, for most purposes 
by Hindus and Muhammadans, in common ; and, as they are 
intended, like our Qwn, to fill up the solar year, as nearly as 
possible, they in like manner, differ somewhat from each other 
in length. 

Both Hindus and Muhammadans however, have their 
lunar months ; the former employing them chiefly in banking 
business ; and accounts, the latter, for the regulation of their 
religious festivals. The religious rites of the Hindus are 
governed by the solar method of counting time. In naming 
the lunar months, the Hindus follow the common nomencla- 
ture ; the Muhammadans follow the nomenclature of the Arabs, 
yet the names of those Arabian months only are generally 
known, which happen to be noted by the some special obser- 
vance. 

Each lunar month, according to the Hindu count, is 
divided into two parts. The first, from new to full moon, is 
called Hsl ; the second, from full to new moon, is called 
The dates, (called feu or fua,) of these divisions, are reckoned 
separately, the numbers of the dates are as follows : — 


6 


ura, June — July. I 10 




July — August. I 11 xtxu. 


S August 

September. 


12 


• From the middle of one month to the middle of the next. 


VIII. Paradigm of the J 



Infinitive, 

Imp. Part., 

Perf. Part., 

Conj. Part., ! 
Noun of Agency. 
Gerund, 

Cont. Fut., 

Abs. Fut., 

Imper., 

Indef. Imp., 

Pres. Imp., i 
Past Imp., i 
Cont. Imp., 

Put. Imp., 

Neg. Cont. Imp.,! 
Indef. Perf., ‘ I 
Pres. Perf., 

Past Perf., 1 
Cont. Pert., 

Put. Perf., | 
Neg. Cont. Perf. 


Active. 

wasi, 'to strike.' " ~ 

ma?, ‘striking.’ 
mfa»u, ‘struck.’ 

>F3, Miag, & c ., having struck.’ 
maitew, ‘one who strikes,’ &c. 
wraw, ‘striking.’ 

£ m?, ‘I may strike,’ &c. 
k- water, 1 shall strike.’ 

war, 'let me strike.’ 

£ w**' I strike,’ &c. 

Hr351 ‘I am striking.* 

>r Hra? ?, ‘I was striking.’ 

£ ^ ‘ X may be striking,’ &c 
t. MT3 « T ^ I /I shall be striking, ’& 

3*. '(If) I were striking/c* 
>r H'faw, 'I struck/ 

m HTfenn^ 'I have struck.’ 

vrmfeWHyl had struck.’ 

' l have struck/ &c. 
h wftw^an/I shall have struck/,* 
g-g feg ggr. -(If) I h ad struck.’ 


:tive and Passive Voices of the Verb ww, < to strike’ 


Passive. 


mfaw ma , 
Wanting. 

wfW, 
mrann nte, 
Wanting. 

I Wanting. 
h l wfaw 
Wwfaw H^teT, 

H" wfawjflr?, 

>r mfa»n ate', 

W 1 mfaw TP? ah 
W Hifaw ate' H T , 
vr wfaon a'r? teh 
h 1 wfaw ate* terai>, 
h 1 mfaon ater a?, 
H : Hifaw fgwr,” 
h : mfaw faiw ah 
h 1 mfa»n faw a>, 
h 1 HTfa»n faion teh 
vf >ftpa»|T faiw a ran, 
vr wraw tew* a?, 


_ _ M * 

mat? ater," 

' Wanting. 
j Wanting. 
Wanting. 
Wanting. 

W anting, 
yf mater, 
w waiter, 
h : Htetmi, 

K water, 

w mat? ah 

vf mater ?, 
vf mat? teh 
vi 1 water teteu, 
vf mala* a?. 
Wanting. 
Wanting. 
Wanting. 

W anting. 
Wanting. 
Wanting. 


HI. 

Hater, 

Halter, 

Hate i, 

Hals, 

I Wanting. 
Wanting. 
m Hate’, 
vr wateteit, 
vf Hater, 
m nal 1 ?, 
vr Halter ah 

vf HaTer Hi, 

H 1 Halter ter, 
h 1 HaT? tew, 
h’ Hal 1 ? aar, 
h 1 Hatfewn" 
h 1 Haltewr a’, 
vf naltew ht, 
h : Halted teh 
vf Halfew tew, 
h : naltewr a?, 



'to be struck.’ 

'being struck.’ 
'struck,' 

'having been struck.’ 


'I may be struck.’ 

'I shall be struck.’ 

'let me be struck.’ 

'I am struck,’ &c. 

'I am being struck.’ 

'I was being struck.' 

'I may be being struck.’ 
'I shall be struck,’ Arc. 
'(If) I were being struck. 
'I was struck.’ 

'I have been struck.’ 

'I had been struck.’ 

'I have been struck,’ 

'I shall have been struck 
'(If) I had been struck.’ 


,’ &c. 



1 ^oTH. 

2 

3 ^R. 

4 

6 gg, 

7 fl3 l , H3>ft. 

5 »{§\ ttfSVlL YWP 


9 7?>ft, ?5§>ft. 

10 

11 cp ^vfl # 

12 g»n^yft. 

13 f3BT^Tft, f3 rHgrrft 

14 3#* 

i (for 

15 ^ ^ Sudi.) 

( WH, DM^fatolT (f or Badu) 
The solar months, and the Muhammadan lunar, months 
are counted from the beginning to the end, by the common 
ordinals. The common word for date is 

V. Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb ifer, 

‘TO be' ‘to exist/ 


Infinitive, u^t, ‘to be/ ‘to exist.' 

Imperfect Participle, dtn, uNn, ‘being/ ‘existing/ ‘becoming/ 
Perfect Participle, ufe»n, nfevin nfe»n, ‘been/ ‘having become ' 
Conjunction Partici P le, d, ufe, n3, uf^, nsra, nfere, dsrasj, 

‘having been/ ‘having become/ 

Noun of Agency, ‘one that is to be/ 

Gerund, ufe>in, ‘being,* ‘becoming.* 


Tenses of the Future. ( From the Root ) 


Sing. 1 . m* 2 . 
3Rp 9€, 3. 


Contingent Future. 

‘I may be,' &c. 

3Ui. 3. §n S#\ PI 


1 . vmh!" 


Absolute Future. 
‘I shall be,' &c. 

Sing. 1 . vr 2 . 3 nt*an, 3 . ©u 

2. 3rT 3. ©n 


PI. 1 . V MHt* 


Sing. 


1 . 2 . 

nfeta, 2. 3H) 1 


Imperative. 
‘Let me be/ &c. 
3 U, fteT 3. ©n 
nfig©, 3. ©n 


ni. PI. i. 
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Participal Tenses. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle • 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

*1 should be/ T were/ &c. 

Sing. 1. y\~ ye^, 2. 3 net, 

3. ©d ©ey 

Plur. 1. writ* ye, 2. 3 hF 

3. ©d ye. 

Present Imperfect. 

T am existing/ 'becoming/ 

S. I. v|“ tfei d*, 2. 3 dtH 9*. 

3. ©d yer 0, 

P # 1. khhT ue tjt, 2. 3 hT ye 

d, 3. ©d ye do. 

Past Imperfect. 

'I was existing.' 

S. J . vl“ ye* 2. 3 ye^ th, 

3. ©u yei yn, 

P. 1. vwhT ye h, 2. 3 hT ye 
3. ©u ye h. 

Contingent Imperfect. 

*1 may be existing/ 

S. 1 . K- 2 . 3 UST 

d^r* j 3. ©u ye 1 

P. 1 . vhhT ye ©fe©, 2 . bhT 
3?^ 3. ©u ye ©^. 


Tenses of the Perfect Participle . 

Indefinite Perfect. 

‘I became/ 

Sing. >r ©few, 2. 3 ©few, 
3. ©d ©few, 

Plur. 1. ttiyfi i ©§, 2. 3 h1" 

* ©e, 3. ©d ©e. 

Present Perfect. 

‘I became/ 

S. 1 . ©few d*, 2. 3 
©few d", 3. ©d ©few ©, 

P. 1 . vhhT ©© d*, 2. yrip ©e 
©, 3. ©u ©e d?5. 

Past Perfect. 

'I had been/ or became/ 

S. I. K 1 ©few TT, 2. 3 ©few 
vu, 3. ©d ©few ht, 

P. 1. wfl- ©e h, 2. 3rif ©e 

H, 3. ©d ©H ©. 

Contingent Perfect. 

'I may have become/ 

S. I. vp ©few ©?t, 2 . 3 

©few ©ir, 3. ©u ©few 

P. 1. WrP ©§ ©fe©, 2. 3Hp 

« 

©© ©€, 3. ©d ©3 d^ 


Future Imperfect. 

'I shall be existing/ 'probably 
am,' ‘shall be,' or ‘may have 
been,’ ‘existing/ 

S. i. 33 r 2. 3 3*n 

3. Qjj y<er 

P. 1 . vhhT y# «?€*€!, 2 . 3 h] ; 

ye uWar, 2. y^? e^rf. 

Negative Contingent 
Imperfect* 

(‘If) I were existing/ ‘(If) I 
had been existing.* 

S. 1. vr yeT y^i, 2. 3 y^r 

3. §u yer yeT, 


Future Petfect. 

‘I shall have become,' *1 prob- 
ably have become.* 

S. 1. y\~ dfenn 2. 3 

ef^evMT 3. Qtj 5fev>fi 


P. 1 . »mp e-e 2 . Byfl- 

3. 

Negative Contingent Perfect 
‘(If) I had become.' 


S. 1 . >r efenn 

trfenn ye-r, 3. 


yer, 2. 3 


ye tjfew 


m y 


I*. 1 . >WhT ye t?€, 2. 3BT 33 P. I . YHH^ 33 


ye, 3 Gzj ye ye. I 


VI. Paradigm of the Intransitive Verb 'to come/ 

P- The numbers opposite the tenses, &c., refer to the 
Chapters in w hich they are treated of in full.) 

infinitive, »n€fcn, 'to come,' I * xxi. 

Imperfect Participle, ‘coming’ -) xxxvii. 

Perfect Participle, »nfEou, »pfE>*T ufu»n, 'come' J xxxviii. 

Conjunctive Participle, >*t, bfifu, »pfE5?, hnsra, fxxiv. 

>*norH^, ^pfiesresfr, 'having coming/ L xxv. 

Noun of Agency, ‘one who comes/ or 'is 

about to come.* xxxix# 

Gerund, bpfsbr, 'coming/ xxxix. 

• Tbi3 tease is seldom if ever used, its place being taken by the 
Indefinite Imperfect. 


1 xxxvii. 
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Tenses of the Future. ( From the Root.) 



Cont. Fur., >T vx 7 ^, 'I come/ ‘may come/ &c. 
Abs. Fur., vr 'I shall come/ 

Imper. vr >xr^i, ‘let me come/ 


f xvii. 
Lxviii. 
xvii. 



Participial Tenses. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle 

| Tenses of the Perfect Participle . 

Indef. Imp., vc 
‘I come/ ‘should 
come/ 

i 

xxxi. 

Indef. Perf., vl^ yxTbvx 7 , 
‘I came. ' 

X. 

Pres. Imp., vr tP, 

‘I come/ ‘am corning ' 

• • 

Vll. 

Pres. Perf., yf >xrfevxi- 
>X* zn, ‘I have come/ 

1 

1 Vll 

Past Imp., vf vx^e^ rr», 
‘I was coming/ 

ix. 

Past. Perf., vr v>nfH>x» 
ru, ‘I had come/ 
‘came.' 

xi. 

Cont. Imp., vr vx^^er 
‘I may be com- 
ing/ &c. 

• - J 

XXXll. 

Cont. Perf. vr vx^fe^ 
‘I have come/ 
‘should have come/ 

xxxii. 

Fut. Imp., vf vx^l^ 

31L ‘I shall be/ or ‘pro- 
bably am &c., com- 
ing * 

xxii. 

Fut. Perf., vf wfew 
‘I shall have' 
or ‘probably have 
come/ 

xxii 

Neg. Cont. Imp., h’’ 
ner, ‘(If) I were 
coming/ ‘had been 
coming.* 1 

xxxiii. 

Neg, Cont. Per., vf 
UH T , ‘(If) I had 
come/” ‘had been 
come.' 

xxxiii. 


VII. Paradigm of the Transitive Verb ‘to write., 


Infinitive, ‘to write/ 

Imperfect Participle, fetrci, ‘writing/ 

Perfect Participle, fafaw, fofu»n ‘written/ . 

Conjunctive Participle. . fjraia, fsracrea, 

‘having written,' ^ # 

Noun of Agency, 'one who writes/ or ‘is 

about to write/ 

Gerund, faftoxi, ‘writing/ 


xxi. 

xxxvii* 

I 

J xxxviii. 
r xxiv. 
(.xxv. 
xxxix. 








Tenses of the Future. (From the Root.) 


Cont, F dt., vr 9 f I write/ 'may 
Abs. Fut., vr *1 shall write.’ 

Imper., vr fetr*, ‘let me write.’ 


Participal Tenses. 


fxvii. 

I • • • 

(^XVlll 

xvii. 

xix. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle 

Indef. Imp., ft 1 j 

T write/* should write.’ xxxi. 


Pres. Imp., ft 1 zfi, 

_ fl w rite/ 'am writing. 

Past. Imp., ft* fiprtis* tt, 
'I was writing.' 


Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 


"Indef. Perf., h s fkfa- 

»n,*'I wrote.’ 


x. 


Vll. 


Pres. Perf., ft* fofabn 
'I have written.’ 


IX. 


xi 


Cont. Imp., ft 1 fetm* 

'I may be writings' 

&c. 

"Fut. Imp., ft^ n^arv 

'I shall be,' or 'pro- 
bably am, &c. writ- 

ing-* I 

Neg. Cont. Imp., ft* 
u^t, '(If) I were 

wriflnnr * * K rl 


xxxu 


writing, 

writing.’ 


had been xxxiii. 



Past Perf., ft* fefawi 
HV* 'I had written,’ 
'wrote.’ 


xi. 


Cont. Perf., ft* fofVbn 
'I have written,' 
'should have writ- 
ten.’ 


xxxli 


Fut. Perf., ft* 

'I shall have,' 
or 'probably have 
written.’ 


xxii. 


Neg. Cont. Perf., ft* 
fkfVwi U^r,* (If) I had 
written.' 


xxxiii 


IX. Irregular Verbs. 

The following verbs are irregular in the formation of the 
perfect participle. The same irregular form is often used for the 
gerund, but more commonly the latter adheres to the regular 
termination in febfr . 


• Inflected to a^ree with the object when that is in the Nominative 
case, otherwise the form given in the Table remains unchanged, what- 
ever the gender or number of the object may be. 

* Inflected to agree with the object when that is in the Nomina- 
tive case, otherwise the form given in the Table remains unchanged 
whatever tfr? gender or f)ijn^ber of the object may pf. Cfc. i?c. 
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VOCABULARY 

— :o: — 


N. B. Most of the postpositions govern the Genitive case, 
with or without the case sign. When it is otherwise it will be 
indicated. The following abbreviations are used; a ., adjective; 
ad m , adverb; conj., conjunction; c.-w construed with; dem ., dem- 
onstrative;/'.. feminine; *., intransitive; ini., interjection; inter., 
interrogative; tn ., masculine; n, noun; PP»» postposition; pr ., 
pronoun; rel ., relative; v ., verb. 


vx 

n, m., An incarnation. 
n. m., Place. 
n. m., Furniture goods, 
chattels, baggage. 

a., Mounted ; n. m.. 
A rider, a horseman. 
v>tr3, a .. Eighty. 
pr This. 

tTUi, a ., Of such a kind, 
such like. 

pr ., He, she, it, that. 

v, i.. To be offended, 

vexed. [ether. 

n. m.. The sky, the 

n. m., A class of Sikh 
devotees. 

»i^, conj.. Or. 

>>T^, n. f.. Eye. 

n. m., A letter of the 
alphabet. 

»P=ft, n. /., Eye. 

n.f.. Fire. 

Vnare, A man's name. 

>M3l T , n. m., The future; .the 
front. 


>>T€1, ad.. Before, formerly. pp. 9 
c. w., Abl. and Gen., Before, 
in front of. 

n. m., A wonder, a 
prodigy. 

a Good, ad ., Well. 
ad.. Today. 

a.. Such, like this, 
axi.. So. 

ad.. Today. 

»i^, ad.. Yet, as yet. 

a., and ad., i. q., 

» n. m. A tear. 

v . »., To be stopped, to 
be prevented, to stick, to 
stop. 

| W5, a.. Eight. 

a.. Separate, apart. 

»T3, 1 

wr 3 , / ad •• Ver y- 

»f§, conj.. And. 

conj.. Or, either. 
pp.. In, within, inside. 

>>fa, a., A half, (in comp.) 
a.. Half. 
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■fe, n. tn., Grain, food, 
wy, a., Blind. 
a ., Dark. 

n 

n. nt., joy, happiness. 
«•* J°yful, happy. 

Name of town. 
y*£o(, a., Many, several. 

n . m., Unkindness, 
injury, an evil deed. 

W3, conj. , But, except. 
vtfuaTq, n. nt ., Fault, trans, 
gression. 

»f#H, /., Opium. 

ytm, **. m., A mango. 

>5yid=f, n. tn., Nectar, ambrosia. 
»fydd the dawn. 

a., Founded, inhabited, 
occupide. 

WB3, A building. 

Name of city. 

nraYd, a ., Noble, wealthy, n. nt. 

A Noble, a rich man. 

»THT3^, a ., Like us, the like of 
us. 

Ytfvra ^n, A man's name. 

n, m., i. q., niyd3. 
w-n n. f ., Mother. 
vHiRTjjf, n. m., A shepherd. 

»ra, conj., And. 

vtfBR, «. /., A petition. 

wjs'H, n. f- A petition. 

■»rayt, a., Arabic. 

a.. Invisible, concealed, 
n. /., Age, state condi- 
tion, circumstances of age 
or condition. 

*». /•# Sound, voice, 
v. *., To come. 


y * r R, n. /., Hope, expectation, 
trust, reliance. 

v. t., To say, to speak. 

wuh vrroH^, J to 
facing one another. 

»nu, Yes, 

v . To say, to speak. 

A command, an 

order. 


n . Coare flour. 

‘□few, n. /., destruction 
of lite. 


»H3K», n. w., Spirit. 

"Wye?, n. nt., Evening, the 
time of sunset. 

»r T e>ft, n. tn., a man. 
n. nt.. Honour. 

nfifeo?, a ., And other, etcetera. 
tv. m.. An anna, the six- 
teenth part of a rupee. 

»tm, pr., Self. 

»iivh , pr ., One another. 
vtfTHHT, n.f. Age, 

»r r&3\,n.f., A ceremony per- 
formed in adoration of the 
gods by moving burning 
lamps circularly round the 
head of the image, or be- 
fore it, accompanied by 
boisterous music and ring- 
ing of bells ; name of a 
musical mode. 

»rnf* ad., On all sides, 

round about. 

ad.. Thus, in this way. 

>MU», a.. Such, like this ad.. So. 

>>f^, a. So great, so long, ad.. 
So. 
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■feoft, ad., This time, on the 
present occasion, this year. 

n. m., Sunday. 

, ad.. Here. 

r , ad.. Thus, in this way. 
i, ad.. Here, in this direction, 
over here, this side. 

>>r?^, a ., This much, so much, 
■fcfMB , conj.. But, except. 
rtivf, ad.. Thus, in this 

y&~, j very way, gratuit- 
ously, in vain, causelessly, 
without effort. 
yfc*3, *1 

^ y 7i. J. Medecine. 

a., Difficult, painful, ad.. 
With discomfort, uncom- 
fortably. 


ad.. Thus, in this way. 
FtiHcVrt, 7i. m.. Bathing. 
feT3f, 7i. f., A woman, a wife, 
feo, pr.. This, 
f^, a.. One, a, an. 

a.. Together. 
fh§3, ad.. Alone. 
a.. Alone. 

fe^4f3»rra, 7i. 77i., Authority. 
fsTfeviU, 7i. f., Will, wish, desire. 
fT 2 ^, 7i. f., A brick. 

a.. This much, so much, 
this size. 
ad.. Here. 

fie*ra, ad.. Hither, in this direc- 
tion. 

7t. 77i . , Justice. 

femn, 7i. 77i., A leader in the 
Muhammadan religion, a 


priest, one who leads in 
public prayer. 
fHHH, 7t. 77t., Learning. 

ad.. Thus, in this very 
way. 

■sYrs, 7i. 77i. 9 God. 
ad., i. q. fei\ 

&a, pr.. He, she, it, that. 

^’dl<£h v. i.. To spring, to spring 

up. 

tt. /., Finger. 
v. t.. To speak, to utter, 

to write, (as an author). 
a.. High, elevated, loud. 
a.. Right, proper. 
ad.. That long, so long. 
v. i.. To become desolate, 
to go to ruin. 

Qrf ' as T, v- t.. To lay waste, to 
ruin, to depopulate. 
v. i.. To rise. 

v.t.. To lift, to bear. 
v . i.. To fly. 

v. t.. To expect, to look 
out for, to wait for. 

a , That much, so much. 

©3M3, 7i. 77i. /., Creation. 

a.. Great, excellent. 

©Bra, 7i. 77V., reply, answer. 

v. i., To descend, to 
come down, to subside. 

v. t.. To bring down, to 
take down, to take off. 
pp.. On, at. 
ad.. There. 

7i. 77i., Industry, exertion, 
effort, diligence. 
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ggm, a.. Sad. 

n . Sadness. 

In that direction, 

thither, 
w. m., Debt. 

§?n, a., i.q. ^b^ 7 . 

ti. tti., A good deed, 
kindness, favour. 

v . »., To spring up, to 
be produced. 

©MH‘0ci ■, v. To cause to spring 

up, or grow, to cause to be 
born. 

©mot, n . 7n. /., Counsel, instruc- 
tion, exhortation. 

©’Hre, pp., On, above. ad., up. 
©MB ad., One after the 

other, successively. 

©MdiMi, n. tti., Assistance, pre- 
caution. 

©^mb?> 7 , v. i., To arrive. 

^■M 7 ©, ti. tti., Remedy, contri- 
vance, expedient. 

©>ra, n. /., Age, 

©mb 7 . Proper name. 

©B, ad ., Hither. pp., c.w. Abl. 
On this side. 

©T*, 7i. /., A sharp pain in the 
head or side. 

©htm 7 , 7i. 7n., Reproach, comp- 
laint. 

v . t., To upset, to 
overturn. 

©55^ 7 , n. 7n., i. q. ©«tht. 

©7T, it. f., Accusation of an 
innocent person, calumny, 
©s, n. f., Protection. 

©B^ 7 , a., i.q. ©^* 7 . 


©M, ad.. There; 

©mb 7 , a. 9 Strange, foreign ; a 
stranger. 

©w 7 , n. 77i., Hail, a hailstone. 

©3^, n . m. /., The end. ad., at 
last, at length. 

H 

M©, a., A hundred. 

MM, 7t. /., Mother-in-law. 

MM3 , 7i. 77i., A sword, or other 
weapon used in the hand. 

MM 7 d, 7i. 77t., The world. 

a., Wordly, belonging, 
to the world. 

Md 7 fBB», n. Help, assistance. 

MfcJ3, 7t. f.. Honey. 

MfBB, 7i. 77i. A city. 

MBt, a.. Right, correct, ad.. 
Indeed. 

Mu\n, ti. 77i., A groom. 

MB, ti. f.. An oath. 

hubT, ad.. At the house of 
one's father-in-law. 

M0H^, Ti.f.. A friend, companion. 

Mo?b^, v. i.. To be able. 

M5ra, ti. f., A coarse brown 
sugar. 

McTtb, ti. Tit., Game, prey, hunt- 
ing. 

t%i, ti. 77i. t Association; a party 
of pilgrims. 

M3I, pp.. With. 

Mar 3, ti. f., Company, assembly; 

society, association, inter- 
course. 

M^«, ti. f ., A ring, a chain. 

M3T^i, coTij., On the contrary, 
nay more, or even. 
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n.f., A ring, a bracelet. 
Haf , conj ., i.q. 

ttb, n. nt Truth, a., True. 

TfgT # a.. True. 

H?n, n. f.. Punishment. 

■R?, n.f.. Evening. 

Tfe, n. f., A blow, a stroke, a 
bruise. 

TtWt, n. m., A buffalo bull. 
tts, />/>., Together with. 

W 3 , n. nt., Truth, a., True. 

•r ' 3 , a., Seven. 

t\ 3, n. nt., A saint, a holy per- 
son, a devotee. 

TTBVft, a.. The seventh. 

HdMH, The river Satluj. 
r 3TTS , a., Content, 

n. nt., Contentment. 
yfegr , v . t., To call. 
tth*. ad.. Always, Constantly. 

spw, ad.. Always, for ever. 
ttpoj, n. m., A box, a trunk. 

n.f., A little box, or 
chest. 

rugit. w. /., Evening. 

HcSM » h1 , n. nt.. One who has 
abandoned the world, a 
Hindu ascetic. 

R^a, n. nt.. Love. 

n. nt ., A message. 
ttm, n. m., A snake. 

Hercl, n.. /., Cleanliness. 

Hshs, n.f., A wall, rampart. 

n. nt., A voice, a word, 
a song. 

Hsfa, n. nt.. Cause, reason. 

H3, a.. All, the whole. 

HH9T , n. f ., Understanding, com- 


prehension, opinion, 

v. t., To understand, to 
suppose, to consider, to 
regard. 

7 TH 3 iQ < 5 1 , v. t.. To explain, to 
warn, to admonish. 

tthih, *1 . j 

j n. nt., lime, period. 

RHtu, n. A tomb, (of a Hindu 
or Sikh.> 

Hdojid, n.f. The Government, 
head of the civil adminis- 
tration, proprietor of an 
establishment. 

h dc<i "'l a , Government, per- 

Hdtf'd, J taining to Govern- 
ment, pertaining to the pro- 
prietor of an establishment. 

H3did, n. nt., A chief, a head 
man. 

rido, n. f., Protection, defence, 
asylum, sanctuary. 

Hd<*>i, v. i., To be performed to 
issue, to come to a conclu- 
sion, to be completed, to 
suffice. 

HdRiQ^i, v. *., To be ashamed. 

TTdfH^r, a.. Ashamed. 

Hai^, n.f.. An inn, a caravan- 
sera. 

rram, n.f.. Alcoholic spirits, 
wine. 

nfdHd, n. /., Creation, the uni- 
verse. 

r\ A term of reverence, pre- 
fixed to the name of a 
deity, or a Guru. 

TTdVd, n. nt.. The body. 
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n. f., Counsel, advice. 
n. nt., Voice, word, song. 

H^TqT^, a., Cautious, attentive. 
n. /., Morning, the early 
morning. 

TT3c?, n. /., A made road, a high 
way. 

W, n. m., The sighing of the 
wind, or any similar sound. 

RiQsl, n. f. t The summer crop. 

TTrjT? , n. m., The name of six 
sacred books of the Hindus; 
a book. 

thu, n. m., Breath. 

n.f.. An earthen basin. 

TPZJH^, ad., and pp., In front, 
in the presence of, before, 
opposite. 

H»fbq, A title of respect. 

Tpgsra, n. m., A merchant, a 
money lender. 

Rraia, n. m., The sea, the ocean. 

Trail, n. m., A mimic, an actor. 

TT€, n. m., A bull, a stallion. 

TU3, a.. Peaceful, comforted. 

TTO, n, m., A religious person, a 
Hindu faqir, a saint. 

TVT=rs\, n. /., The wife of a 
Tjrq, a female faqir. 

v. t., To take care of, to 
look after. 

TFa*n, a.. Like, ad., even. 

Tnarar, n. m., A musical instru- 
ment like a violin. 

TTHT, a.. All, the whole. 

RTfwai •arn, n. nt., A stone 
containing the impression 

of one or more ammonites, 




v. t ., To teach. 


worshipped by the Hindus 
as a representation of 
Vishnu. 

fb»TT^T, a ., Wise, knowing, 

artful, of mature age or 
judgment. 

fH»UMT, n. m., The ceremony of 
weeping and making lame- 
ntation for the dead, per- 
formed by women. 
fHM, n. m., A disciple, an ad- 
herent of the Sikh religion. 
fru4^r, v. t.. To learn. 
f TTvn^r, 1 

J 

n. m. % A throne. 
frm^T, v . t.i To water, irrigate. 

n. nt., Prostration (in 
prayer, after the Muham- 
madan fashion.) 
v . t.. To throw. 

fHyrdb n. nt., A sepoy, a con- 
stable. 

fh>fa?5T, v. t.. To remember, to 
repeat (the name of God, 
as a meritorious act.) 

frra, n. nt., Head, 
f hb, pp., On, at, in (c. w., the 
Obi., form of the noun, no 
case sign being used.) 

nt., A pillow, a 

cushion. 

fHB) A man's name. 
fH^i, pp-, Except, in addition 

to, without. 

Ph^ir t, n. nt., A temple of Shiv. 

Rfcj, n. m., A lion. 

Tfcreh «. /., Smallpox, the 
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goddess of smallpox. 

Him, n.f., The name of R^m's 

m 

wife. 

n. m., Taste, flavour. 

Honril, n. m., Lord, husband. 

h»tth. a., Mounted, n. m., A 
rider, a horseman. 

v. t., To adjust, to 
adorn. 

hoth, n. Company, com- 

panionship, societv. 

*5^^, i., To dry, to dry up. 

h^, n. m. , Thanks. 

H*l, n. in., Ease, tranquility, 
pleasure, enjoyment. 

a.. Easy. 

huiu, n. f., An oath. 

n . f, t a sweet smell, 
fragrance, perfume. 

Hurm, z;. t., To smell. 

a » Attentive, thought-ful, 
careful, cautious. 

^ e, i v ‘ i. q. fHcrm. 

h^^ 1 , v- t ., To hear, to listen. 

v. t , To make hear, to 
tell, to inform, to address, 
to read aloud, to sing. 

Hus, a ., Beautiful. 

Husm, n. f., Beauty. 

Husl, A worn m’s name. 

Hurfe^, n. /., A mad woman. 

He 1 si, n. m. , A madman. 

■RO, n.f.. Memory, conscious- 
ness, sensation ; notice, 
care. 

nf?>»pu, n.tn., A goldsmith. 

Holfe. A woman’s name. 

Hm^, n. m.. Temperament, 


disposition. 

1 BBfu, A woman's name. 
n. in. , Beginning. 
n. m., The Sultan. 

The name of a town. 
H*yr©^r, Vm t. t To put to sleep. 
hu, n. in.. Cotton thread. 
hQ«*‘cj, n. m., A military officer 
whose rank corresponds to 
that of a captain. 
hu, n. m., A hog; a hero. 
huh, n. m., The sun, 
huI, n.f.. Boasting. 
hu, n. m., A tiger. 

He?, n. m., A seer=about 2 lb., 
the fortieth part of a maund. 
«. m.. An attendent, ser- 
vant, worshipper. 
h^t, n. Service, worship. 

H. a., A hundred. 

H^m, a , A hnndred. 
h?>t, n. /., \n army. 

it. m.. Perambulation, 
walking about lor amuse- 
ment or recreation, travel- 
ing about. 

h, pr.. He, she, it, that. 

Hfe?rr, n. m.. Gold. 

HUT, n. m., Grief, sorrow, mour- 
ning, lamentation. 

Huu*, Vm t , To consider, to 
think, to meditate. 

HU^, ii. m. , A cane, a walk- 
fed, n.f., f ing stick. 

H3l. n. m , A class of Sikhs. 

h^t, n. m.. Gold. 
h^t, n.f.. Beauty, show, repu- 
tation. a good name. 
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ft. m., Monday. 
H, a., A hundred. 




An oath. 


| **•/-> 

v. i.. To sleep. 


n. m., Trade, traffic, 
visions. 


pro- 


u 

D?c?7, n. m., A sigh. 

v. i , , To laugh. 

v. t., To make laugh. 
cJor^r, v . t., To drive 
dsrrg. n . m., Pride. 
cJoftof3, n. f., Truth, fact, true 
account. 

tJrPci, a., A thousand. 
d< r, n. /., A shop. 
cJTO*, v. i.. To remove, to de- 
part, to go back, to get out 
of the way. 

<3<; *©«£», v. t., To put away, to 
remove. 
n. f , A shop. 

U3, n. in., Persistency, ob- 
stinacy. 

dV, n. m. , 'l . , 

, > A bone. 

OT1, n. /., J 

a.. Wicked, criminal. 

UU, n. m., A hand, a cubit. 

ZjMU'd, n. in.. Instrument, 

woannn. 

rm, n. f ., Boundary. 
a., Dark. 

<T 3 , a • . K very . 

Name of a city, 
ua^, w. m.. Deer. 


«jht, a.. Green. 

A name of Krishn. 
znte, a., Every, everyone. 
n. m., A plough. 

n . w., A confectioner, 
d&r, w. m., An assault, onset, 
attack, invasion, uproar. 
Dint, n. /., A tenement, a 
dwelling house. 
n. m., A torrent, a rush of 
water, a flood. 
cJ», «<£., Yes. 
tP^ojr, n. m., A sigh. 

uYfcP, n . w.. Laughter, jesting. 
ZPc?, n. f., Calling, shouting. 
uioTH, n. m. t A governor, a 
ruler. 

utr 3 , <z., Present. 

tuul, n. m.. An elephant. 

UTO, n. m., State, condition, 
circumstances. 

ZT&, ad., At present, for the 
present. 

ZP 3 l, n. /., The winter crop. 
foH'U. n. m . , An account, a 
calculation. 

ftfsj, a.. One. 

fdo?, n. f.. The breast. 

v. i., To neigh. 

fdarTardt, n. /., The language 
known as Hindustani or 
Urdtf. n. m ., A native of 
Hindustan, 
fife . n. in., A Hindu. 

uTdi <£**, v. i.. To bray, 
dte, ftp-. Destitute of. (c. 

Abl.) 


m. 
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w. w., A command, an 
ordsr. 

w * w., A tobacco pipe. 
ad., Now. 

ad.. Just, just now, yet, as 
yet, directly, at once. 

U^ 7 , n. m., Tlie fist. 

PP‘» Under, ad.. Below. 

v ‘ *•# "lo be, to become, 
to occur. 

UH, ?i. ttz., A burnt offering. 

a. Other, more, conj ., And. 
^H, a ., Other, more. 

A title of respect follow- 
ing nouns or pronouns. 
n. m., A tank, vat, reservoir 
Gently, softly, slowly, 
deliberately. 

c? 

Several, a number, a 
good many. 

n. m, A town. 

n • w -» A beard of wheat, 
barley, &c. 

^f^r, r. i.. To be called, or 
named. 

as T §a, /•> A saying, a 
proverb. 

aftr^i, z;. t., To say. 

****’ n ' m -> Cu t grass, a blade of 
grass, fodder. 

a -» Poor, indigent. 
n. tn m , Glass. 

aafual, Ti.f., A court of justice. 
^ a ., Raw, unripe, inferior 
built of sun dried bricks, 
not burnt or baked, only j 


I half baked (pottery &c.) 
n. J ., The armpit. 

v. t., To cut; to pass time. 
v. A, To be cut. 
c?^3, n. m ., A dagger. 

6is, n. tn., The windpipe, throat, 
larynx. 

^3*, a.. Together. 

z;. To take out, eject, 
expel, turn out. 

7i. 77i., Bank, shore, margin. 
v. t., To spin. 

7i. A story, narrative, 
as, ad.. When ? 

ast, » ad.. Some time, any 

f tune, ever. 
aa% ad.. When ? 
atq, 7i. f., A wall. 

ama. The name of a city. 
a?>, 7i. tn.. Ear. 

a*3^, 7i. /., Shoulder, 
a^m, 1 7i. /. A girl, virgin 

ar>>»n, J daughter, bride, 

acft, n. /., A border, margin 
side, direction. 

aM^ 1 , 7t. in.. Cloth, pi., clothes, 
a^a, 7i. /., Raw cotton, the 
cotton plant. 
aM*s, 7i. 77i., The skull. 
agc5. 7i. Tn., A shroud. 
aa^», v. i.. To tremble, 
aa^wsra, n. tn., A married man, 
a man with a family, 
aroa, 7i. m., A pigeon. 

it. iTi., Work, deed, employ- 
ment, use. 

aHM T , a.. Mad, foolish, crazy. 
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n. /., Earnings. 

sjv v. 2., To earn; gain, 
work, perform. 

soft. w. /., Deficiency, loss, 
abatement. 

w.. The creator, 
eya. The name of a town. 

n. m., A resident of 
Kartarpur. 

^933, n.f., An act, a deed. 

v. t., To do, to effect, to 
make. 

n.f., An act, a deed. 

^9H,. n . m ., An act, a deed. 


destiny. 

a., Hard, severe, 
srarvrr^ n. A miracle. 


^ 3 ^, | 

3^, J 


n. m.. Anger. 


^33, a., A crore=100 lakhs, or 

10,000,000. 

». Tn., The name of one 
of the twelve misals or clans 
into which the Sikhs were 
divided. 


n.f., A machine, machin- 
ery, mechanism. 


ad.. Yesterday, tomorrow, 
afrtbfei. The name of a city. 
ofer*, a.. Alone. 

3ffo»P?s, 7i. /., Welfare, 

J happiness.^ 

7t. 77i., Pain, trouble, dis- 
tress, affliction. 
o?3oi^», v. To crash, peal (as 

thunder) . 

a&rzp, 7t. Tn., A boiler, a caldron. 
tv. 7n. , A cast of Hindus. 


«. w., A crow. 
orrfhH, A man’s name, 
spsft. n.f., A little girl, 
cnn, w. m.. Business, work, 
occupation. 

othrI, 7i. tn., A Muhammadan 
judge or interpreter of the 
law. 

opsl, n.f., A saddle. 
cfT^r, a.. One-eyed. 
ofT£, One of the names of Krishn 
The name of a city, 
orm, n. 7n Desire, lust. 
o*Ta, n.Tn., Business, work, occu- 


pation. 


cfraH, 7i. 7n., Business, work, 
occupation, affair. 

n. 77i., Cause, reason, 
5T3?5, J occasion, account. 

oP3 r A man’s name. 
cThttt, n. Tn., The liver. 
onj^TT, a., Black, 
orra, A man's name, 
fe, coTij . , That. 
fcr@, ad. Why ? 
f*3"§cr9, ad.. How ? 


SR j conj ■' Because - 

fo?U 3 i, pr Who ? which ? what ? 
fcji, a.. Of what kind ? What 
like. Of what a kind, ad.. 
How. how ? 


ad.. How ? 


m, 1 

foty"3, _J 
srf%3, ad.. How long ? 

a.. Some, any, something, 
anything. 

fcfe'h a., How great ? how long ? 
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ad., Somewhere, anywhere. 
f*^3, ad., Where ? 
fc^Mci, ad., Whither ? 

ad., In some direction, in 
any direction. 

a.. How, how much, ever 
so much, inter.. How ? how 
much ? 

Work, business, 
occupation. 

f^MT, n.f., Favour, kindness, 
grace. 

fesrr, n. 77i., A fort. 

, ad.. How ? some how, any 
how. 

a ., What ? 

^33, n. f. Deed, fame, 

J praise. 

1 a -> Some, any, some- 

J thing, anything. 

a.. Dirty, filthy. 

a.. Some, any, something, 

anything. 

n - nt. f., The haunch, hip, 
bosom, lap. 

33, a, i. q. 

v. t.. To beat, to pound. 
u. /., A cottage, a hut. 
n. m., An iron staple, a 
door latch. 

n. /., A chain to fasten a 
door. 

71 • ni., A dog. 

31'3 7 , n.rn., "J . 

§1^, J A pup. 

3^» n. f . , H'*lp, assistance. 
sht 5 , n. ?n.. Sugar cane, (com- 
monly used in the plural.) 


S«*h1, n. f., A chair. 

3^'*. n. m., The Koran. 

n. /., Family, pedigree, 
ancestry. 

3 ^Hrst, n.f.. Betrothal. 

' n.f., A girl, daughter. 

3^> n.f., A shriek, a cry. 
forsT, v. i ., To weep aloud, to 
cry, to shriek. 
n. m.. Marching, departure. 
n. m., A street, a lane, (of 
a city.) 

v . i.. To speak, to say. 

IP 1 , n. m.. Sweepings, dirt, 
rubbish. 

°i, conj , Or. 

pr.. Who ? which ? what ? 
a., i. q. feji. 

^ T , a., i. q. fcf^T. 
a. y How many ? 

n. f. , Imprisonment, cap- 
tivity. 

$ 3 ), pr., Some, any, several 
someone, anyone. 

") n. m., A kos ; a measure 
J of distance of vari- 

able length, but usually es- 
timated at about l^mile. 

n* f-, A room. 

7i. 77i., A house. 

n. /., A tribe, nation, sect, 
caste. 

7i. 77i., A whip, scourge. 

PP‘> ^y> near ; to (a x^er- 
son). 

Proper name. 
pr., W iio ? which ? what ? 
v. i.. To boil. 
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perverse 


^3*, a., Bitter. 

*4 

A mule. 
a. t Mulish, 
wicked . 

**3*, a. t Sour. 

n. /., a coarse hind of 
sugar. 

n. ni, 9 A two-edged sword, 
a broad straight sword, a 
two-edged dagger. 

*43, n. in., A letter, handwrit- 
ing. 

*43al, n. m. t The name of a 
Hindu caste. 

*43*, n. m» f ., Fault, error, mis- 
take. 

*4^3, n. f.. News, intelligence, 
knowledge ; care. 

*433, n. m. t Expense, expen- 
diture, subsistence money, 
ready money. 

*43lee*, v. t. p To buy. 

*4fe*, v. i., To stand, to stop. 

*4333*, v . To rattle, to make 
a ratling sound. 

*433*f3*, v . t.. To rattle. 

v . i. t To stand, to stop. 

*43*, a., standing, perpendicu- 
lar, erect. 

*433*, v . i., To stand, to stop. 

*4*3, n. /., Earth, dust, ashes. 

*4*3*, v . t.. To eat. 

*4*3*, n. m. t food. 

*4*33, n . /., Sake, regard, con- 
sideration. pp.> For the 
sake of. 

*4*' 1 3*, n. m., A pit. 


Jealousy, envy, hat- 
red, heartburning. 
a.. Brackish. 

*4*f5H*, n. m ., The nation of the 
Sikhs. 

f*433*, ‘'I v . t ., To draw, to 

f3H3*, J pull, to stretch. 

**rft, n. /., Gladness, joy, hap- 
piness, pleasure. a ., Glad, 
joyful, happy. 

v. t ., To open, to spread 
out. 

^31*43*3,, n. m. t A game played 
with cowries. 

3*5^*, v. To open, to be 
opened, to be loosed. 

*=fo*, a ., Open. 

v. t. t To feed. 

1 n. m., A well. 

J 

^ul, n. /., A little well. 

*i©3», v. t.. To row. 

*4^3*, v. i ., To play, to sport. 

*13, n. m., A field under cul- 
tivation. 

*433*, v. i., To play, to sport. 
*133*, n. w., A plaything. 

^U3*, v. t.. To seize and take 
away by force. 

^3*, d.. Faulty, adulterated, 
counterfeit, perfidious, bad. 
*qJ^i, v. t.. To open, to spread 
out, to loose, 

^3, n. tn.. Boisterous alterca- 
tion, quarrelling. 

31 

3lf , n. /., A cow. 

31H3, ». m. t Going round (es- 
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pecially of guards patrol- 
ing), walking, 
ami, n.f., Fainting, 
arfb^h n. m., Jewels, orna- 
ments. 

cfiaF, n.f.. The Ganges, 
am, n. m., A yard, a yard 
stick. 

am*, a., Bald . 

n.f., A drinking vessel, 
afer, n. m . , A cart, 
ar^l, n. f., A cart, (smaller 
than a atk*.) 

n. f., A cushion, pad ; 
seat, throne, (of a rdjd or 

a guru.) 

n. nt.. An ass, a donkey. 

STM, 1 n.,f.. Idle talk, 

H3M, J vain boasting. 

ai^B, n. m. , A young man. 

3TH, 7i, m.. Grief, sorrow, 
aren a., Pained, grieved, 
diancsi, v. i. , To roar. 

7i. m., A book ; The name 
of the two sacred books of 
the Sikhs, usually spoken 
of, as a mark of respect, as 
the a?g yrfzm . 

didy, 7i. m.. Pride, arrogance, 
aran, a., Hot, warm, 
aiavit. n.f.. Heat. 
did 1 ^* , n. m. , A village, 
fd m « , v. t., To seize, catch, 
hold, encompass. 

aiaVq, a., Poor, indigent, hum- 
ble. 

n. f,. Word, thing, 

7i. /., The name of a 


village. 

aT &\, n. f., A hole, a perfora- 
tion, a leak ; a lame. 
aFs^, 7i. f., A cow. 
di'Q<±», v. t.. To sing, 
arma, n. f., A carrot. 

arro. "1 n. f.. Abuse, vitupera- 
an?f), J tion. 

famrrs, rt. m . , Knowledge, fes- 
neciallv religious or phi- 
losophical knowledge). 
faTVtfrpft. a. Wise, knowing, pos- 
sessed of knowledge, ac- 
quainted with philosophy 
or science. 

n. 7n., \ jackil. 
laiae, Around, about, 
faiae, ftp., Ariund, about, 
faiwi, a., Wet. 

aila. 7t. 7n., A hymn, a song. 
aj»r»^3FT, v. t.. To lose. 
an>rr^ 5 *r, v. i . , To be lost. 

apx^l, 71 . 771 ., 

J- A neighbour. 
n.f., J 

ar^Td, n. m. , A rustic, 
ap^rral, a.. Rustic, 
arm, 7i. 7n., Anger. 

arm, "1 

y a.. Angry. 

am. J 

apra. A caste of people who 
tend cattle. 

ar?ra?r», v . i . . To pass, elapse. 
dM'd«, 7i. 7n., A living liveli- 
hood. 

ars, n. m.. Virtue, quality, 
attribute. 

diA'cr, n. 7n., Fault, sin. 
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3T3, n. m., i. q. are. 

Hratj»fTBL n . m., The residence 
of a guru, a place held 
sacred as having formerly 
been occupied by a guru. 
<3)f%»rret, n. /., ■ Gurfiship, office 
of gurfi. 

n.m., A religious teacher, a 
spirtual guide, a master of 
an art. 

v . i., To roar, rumble, 
buzz, hum, resound, echo. 

n. m., A marigold. 
pp., With, accompanying. 
3THH, n. /., Friendship, asso- 
ciation, company. 
n. f., A tribe, clan. 

ire, 1 

y n. f . , Lap. 

J 

infi, A man’s name. 
iif€^^, The name of a town. 

Little, less, smaller. * 
**re 7 , n. in., A gong, a large 
bell. 

v. t., To throw, to caste, 
to pour, to drop. 

A name of Krishan. 
unreins*. v. i., To be troubled, 
to be confused, to be dis- 
tressed. 

n. m. t Arrogance, 
ure, n. m., A house. 

n. in., A family, 
ware, n. m., A flour mill turned 

by water power. 

v. t.. To send. I 


n. m., A ghard, a large 
earthen vessel, with a nar- 
row mouth. 

v., t ., To have made, 
manufactured, (as jewelry, 
&c.) 

«•/., An hour of 24 min- 
utes ; a watch, a clock, 
un?, n. m., A wound, a sore. 
*»nu, n. m., Grass, 
unreb n. in., Diminution, loss. 
n. m., Ghf, clarified but- 
ter. 

wsisl, n. Boiled grain of 
any kind, fused in the plu- 
ral). 

n. m., A worm that infests 
wood. 

ujvrer, v. i ., To turn, to wander 
about. 

n.m., A potter. 

n. /., Turning ho- 
urfe», n, in., J riztally as 

on a pivot, spinning round. 

ufa. A man’s name. 

wum, v. t., To frown upon, 

scold, rebuke. 

wr, n. in., A circle, circum- 
ference, border, inclosure. 

n. m., A trooper, cava- 
lryman. 
n. in., A horse. 
ui3l, n. /., A mare. 

io rtt, v. t., To raise, to lift, to 
take up. 

a., Astonished. 

■^a, n. m ., A pen knife. 
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v . t., To taste. 

«3P, a.. Good. ad., Well. 

■are), n. /., A fine. 

^TB, n. m. /., A low mean 
person, a merciless wretch. 
a., Clever, canning, shrewd. 
"3a, 7i. m . , The moon. 

"3a ire, A woman’s name, 
veavn, 7i. 77i., The moon, 
aaa*, a., Unfortunate, ill-fated. 
n. /., Jasmine. 

ans?, n. /., Shining, splendour, 
glitter. ! 

aHoreT, v. i., To shine. I 

aaa, n. /., A preparation of 
hemp which is smoked in 

the huqqa . . i 

aatn, n. m., A spinning wheel. 1 
aaa*, n. /., Mention. 

~) n m ^ The foot. 

aai@<si, v. t., To pasture, to 
graze. i 

, v. i.. To move, to go, to 
come. 

a^©-^, v. t., To make move, 
to make go. 
a., Twenty-four. 
a7??n, v.i.. To ascend, to mount, 
to rise. 

a^re), 7i. f . , An ascent. 

v. t., To lift, to raise, 
to cause to ascend, to offer 
(in sacrifice). 

i>. t., To raise, to lift. 

7i. 77i., Rice, (commonly 
spoken in the plural). 

■am, n. Desire, wish. 


v. t.. To wish, to desire, 
to want. 

are, cutij., If I, you, he &c., like, 
are*, 7t. 7n., Uncle, (father’s 
younger brother), 
are), 7i. f.. Silver. 

•are, a.. Four. 

arec^*, v. t.. To pasture, feed, 
(cattle, horses, & c.) 
are, n.f.. Movement, pace, step, 
gait; conduct, habit, custom^ 

faurre, n.f., A scream, screech. 
fa3), 7i. f., A letter, epistle, 
faa, 7i.7n., Mind, heart, memory, 
faa*, 7i. f.. Anxiety, thought, 
faa, n. tti.. Space of time, a long 
time, (often spoken in the 
plural). 

KS; A yarrow. 

alu^ ahjfr o{3Si, v. i.. To creak, 
to squeak. 

7i. f., A scream, a shriek, 
ate facJT^T, 7i. m.. Weeping, cry- 
ing, an outcry. 
aVa, 7i. f., A thing. 

v. t.. To tread under 
foot, to trample down, to 
bruise, to crush. 

v. t.. To raise, to lift, to 
take up ; to finfsh. 
ddiei, v. t.. To peck, to eat, 
(grass, & c.) v. i.. To graze. 
gd l **) , n. /., Backbiting, tattling, 
tale bearing. 

gd T* Q<T *, v.t.. To pasture (cattle). 
a?f), 7i. /., A child’s veil or 
chaddar * 
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2^0 a., Silent, int ., Hush ! 

ad., On all sides, in all 
directions. 

'§^ T > n. m.,~) A j. 

«• /., j A dive ' a dl p- 

ed l Q<5i, v. t ., To steal. 
n. /., A bracelet. 
n. m., Memory^ mind, 
thought. 

n. m ., Disciple, attendant 
(on a guru or religious 
teacher). 

rfer, v. %., To leak. 

n. m ., A thief. 

3'of<£i, v. i., To be startled. 

n. m ., A place on the 
ground smeared with a mix- 
ture of cowdung and mud, 
where Hindus eat. 
t oftdtd, n. m., A watchman. 

n. m ., A head man (in a 
village, a trade, & c.) 

3h|, n.f., Wish, desire, strong 
inclination. 
a ., Twenty-four. 


v. t ., To eat. 

v. t ., To loose, to let go, 
to leave. 

n. m ., A metal drinking 
vessel. 


^», To cover, to over- 
shadow. 

n. Buttermilk 

n. f %t A finger ring, seal, 
stamp. 

s 1 **, n. /., A leap. 

n. m., A blister. 
f^ 1 , w.. Sprinkling, sp- 

lashing. 

v . *., To hide, 
v. To hide, to con- 

1 ceal. 
st, a.. Six. 

v. t To touch, to feel. 
v. *., To be freed, to 
escape, to get loose, to be 
separated. 

■f^, n.f., Leave, discharge. 

v. t., To release, 
s, a.. Six. 

ad.. Quickly. 

v. t., To worry, to vex, 
to disturb, to interfere 
with. 

v. t., To touch, to feel. 
fe 7 , a.. Little, small, 
itrcr, n. m. t A kind of pulse, 

gram, (commonly spoken 
in the plural). 



spring 

leap. 

♦l? 1 , n. m.. Barley, (commonly 

jump. 

spoken in the plural). 

n.m., A 

deceiver, a 

A man's name. 

cheat. 



Hd'^, n. m.. The world. 

^feotT, n. 

Shade, 

sha- 

rrar, n. m.. War, battle. 

J dow. 

j 

H913, n. m., The world. 
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H<3Td»H*, The name of a town. 

rfaTK, n . m., Jungle, forest, any 
uncultivated ground. 
n. f., A place. 

v . t., To wake. 

tf?, n. f., A company attend- 
ing the bridegroom at his 
wedding. 

rfe, n. m., A Jat. (the name 
of a caste of farmers.) 

71^, «. m., A person. 

n. m., Carefulness, effort. 
a., True, ad., truly, 
exactly. 

715, ad.. When. 

715T, n. in., A padlock. 

71?>H, n. m. f Birth. 

n. m., A string worn 
round the neck by brah- 
mans and khatrfs, as a 
caste sign. 

Hrt J, i. Q. • 

71^, v. t., To repeat (the 
name of God), to count 
(the beads of a rosary). 

Y n. f ., Embracing. 

■RVr, J 

v. i. To be born, to 
germinate. 

v. t •, To cause to be 
born, to cause to germ- 
inate ; to feed. 

n. in. , A military 
officer, in rank next below 
a ^^5^5 ; an overseer in 
charge of a gang of coolies. 

7THte>, n. /., Land, ground. 


7T§3, ad.. Certainly, without 
fail. 

ttw, it. m.. Water. 

TTWcF 1 , v . *., To burn, to kindle. 

ttk era. The name of a city. 

V. i., i. q. i-ifrieS 1 . 

v. t.. To burn, to 
kindle. 

7T3, n.f., A root. 

TP, ad.. When, conj.. Or, ei- 
ther. 

TPtja, a.. Apparent, obvious, 
manifest. 

v. im, to wake. 
v. t., To know, to 
suppose, to think, to 

regard, to be of opinion. 

TT^r, v . i.. To go. 

7P<?, it. m.f.. One who knows, 
an acquaintance. 

7TT5, n.f.. Caste, 

7T3f, A man’s name. 

H'rd cPh, A man’s name. 

7P5, n . f , Life soul. 

Trrq^r, v. i ., To seem, to 

appear. 

7PK, n.m., A net. 

frl© 1 , ad.. As. 

faua 7 , pr.. Who, which, that. 

fro 1 , a , As, such as, like, ad.. 

As it were, rather, some- 
what. 

fa%^, ad.. In what manner, as. 

f»%B, J ad.. In what manner. 

>- 

fa§> J as, 

frT5, a.. Troubled, perplexed, 
annoyed. 
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fafVjd, ad. 9 As long as. 
ftes**, a., As much as. 

Tift, ad., Where. 
fnMd, ad,. Whither, in which 
direction. 
a.. As much as. 
frTvfiV'd, n. m., A farmer, 
fnvfts, n. f ., Land, ground. 

ad.. As, just as. 

?ft, ad.. Sir, yes ; a title of res- 
pect added to proper 
names, &c. 

Hh "1 m., life, soul, 

J mind, heart. 
tv. tn., life. 

v . i., To live, to be 
alive. 

n. m. t Life, anything that 
has life. 

a.. Young, n . m A 
young man. 

tJdliJ, 71. f., 

■gdlfe, J contrivance. 

?ret, ti. f ., A shoe. 

TO*, a.. Separate, 
tju, w. w., war, battle. 

a,. Responsible. 

*jkh, ». w.. Oppression. 
tJWRP, ti* Tn., A weaver. 

riwnft, w. /., The wife 
IRm'U 1 . 

v. i., To be joined, to be 
drawn together, to be 
collected ; to be made or 
gained (as a means of liv- 
ing). 


Arrangement 


of 


ti. 7n. p Die, dice, gambl- 
ing. 

U?>, ti. f.. One of the 84,00,000 
births or transmigrations 
to which men are subject. 

ti. Tn., A gambler. 

H, conj.. If. 

v. t.. To eat. 
pr., i. q. foaar. 

^o 1 , i. q. f^u.. 
conj.. If. 

^3'H, A man’s name, 
fl, pr., who, which, that. 

conj.. That. 

HtP, n. m.. Weighing. 
a.. Fit, proper. 

v. t.. To yoke, to har- 
ness. 

v . t.. To join, to mend, 
to add together ; to hitch 
up, to harness, to yoke. 
n. m., A pair, a pair of 
shoes. 

n- m.. Barley, (commonly 
spoken in the plural). 

n. f.. Talking nonsense, 
prating ; falsehood ; a vain 
effort. 

n* Tn., Wrangling, con- 
tention, quarrel. 

ad.. Immediately, at once. 
n. tn., A sudden shake, 

a jerk ; cutting off the 
head of an animal at a 
1 stroke. 


fei, m. m ., A standard, flag- 
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staff, ensign. 

^mhi, n. m . , Assault, sudden 
attack, the spring of a 
tiger. 

n. m.. The motion or 
swring of a fan or pankha . . 

v. t., to suffer, to bear, 
to endure ; to pull (a pan- 
kha ), to move (a fan). 

^R 7 , a ., Outrageous, mad, 
crazy. 

^Fdan, «. w.. Morning. 

^BHiJB 7 , n. m.. Mutual scuffl- 
ing, fighting and tearing 
one another's hair. 

». A lake, a large 
pond. 


*•» To stoop, to bow, 
to bend downward. 

v. t ., To bend, to bow. 
^3, n. m., A lie, a falsehood. 
fS 7 , a.. False. 
ih?H, The river Jhelum. 

«. m. , A male buffalo. 


3ffj3l, n. /., A branch, a twig. 
3fu*5, «. /-, Service. 

3fbK»P, w. m., A servant. 

n. w., A cut, a gash, 
cs?, n. f ., Staring, fixed look. 


gaze. 

w. f., Shoving, knocking 
against, striking a blow. 


3^, «. w., A copper coin 

worth half an anna. 


331, n. /., The leg. 

33, n. m., A pony. ' 

3M3 7 , v m »., To leap, to jump. 


to skip, to pass over, to 
pass on. 

feoTcH, v. To stop, to rest, 
to remain, to lodge, to 
stay, to tarry. 

n. m. t A hillock, hill, 
mound. 

35?, n. 7n., A piece, a bit of 
bread. 

35?^i, n. 7n., A piece. 

33^t, v. i., A break. 

^sr^T, v. t. , To rest, to place, 
to support, to prop. 
n. 7n., A pit. 

^U* 1 , v. t., To feel, to exam- 
ine by feeling, to find out. 

35T3 7 , v. i., To hinder, to 
obstruct, to prevent. 

35T3 7 , n. 7n., A basket. 

3o?3t, n. /., A basket, (small- 
er than a 3^3*). 

3vt, n. /., A hat, a cap. 

33 1 , n 77t. , A pond. 

3«<*r», v. t., To search for, to 
seek. 

v. %., To make a noise, 
to wail, to whine (as a pup). 

_ 3 

3<54'i, v. t., To fix, to deter- 
mine. 

S3 7 , n. m., Fun, sport, ridi- 
cule, jesting. 

3B 7 , a.. Cool, cold. 

SB 7 ©^ 7 , v. t., To appoint, to 
fix. 

3ic?3, 7i. 77i., An lord, a idol. 

£'3', n. 77i., A police station. 

7i. 7n. , A native officer 
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in charge of a police station 
known as the 

n. m. t Place, station, 
residence, limit. 

5te, a., Exact, accurate, true, 
right, ad., Accurately, tru- 
ly, &c. 

n. f ., A bit of broken 
pottery. 

n. m., A blow, a stumble, 
a tripping of the feet. 

<5oT3, n. f., A blow, a stroke, 
kick, tripping ; a stumbl- 
ing-block. 

v * To bite, sting, (a 

reptile). 

srfb^ 7 , v. i., To be occupied, to 
be deeply engaged. 

^13, n. m., Cattle. 

n. f., A cry, a noise. 

ft. f., . 

3f. «. tn„ J A fr °e- 

^3, n . Fear. 

arasi, v, i.. To fear, to be 

afraid, to dread. 

v. t ., To frighten. 
a. Frightful, dreadful, 
terrifying. 

^<Jcb», v . To spread or place 
down (a bed). 
n. /., A stick carried in 
the hand, a staff, a club. 

^3, n.f.. The line of birds in 
flight, a flock, a group. 

fkais*, v. i,, To fall. 

^H^t, v. i., To sob. 

1^3), n.f., A dip, a dive. 


v . »., To sink, to be 
drowned. 

s<i*Q<si, v . f., To dip, to drown. 
v . t., To dip, to immerse. 
a., Deep. 

a., One and a half. 
fH, n. m., A caste of Muham- 
madan musicians and bards 
n.f.. Entry, threshold. 
ite, a.. One and a half. 

n. m., A dwelling, a tent. 

v. i., to fall, to go to 
ruin. 

a.. Two and a half. 
v» t.. To throw down, to 
overthrow, to raze. 
n.f., A crowd, a group, 
fifs, n. m., The belly, the 
stomach. 

n. f., A well bucket 

attached to a pole which 
works on a lever. 

v. t., To look for, to 

search for. 

n.f., A pile, a heap. 

lr^ T , v. i.. To fall, to go to 

ruin. 

f^ 7 , v. t.. To carry, (a burden). 


n. /., A subordinate 
court ; the place where the 
village revenues, land rents, 
&c., are collected. 

Huyfterera, n. m.. An officer in 
charge of a Tahstf. 

3^i, v. i.. To see, to look, to 
gaze ; to expect. 
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Strong, powerful, 

large. 

Hcnwt, n. f. t Evening. 
n. m., A throne. 

3r ** T ^> n. m., A carpenter. 

3S, ad., Then. 

n.f.. Wages, salary. 

3MH^, n. m.. An ascetic, one 
who practi es austerities. 

n. in., A sight, a show, a 
spectacle, an exhibition ; 
fun. 

3vn«, n. in , Tobacco. 

33r, n. m., Pity. 

n. in., A carpenter. 

The name of a town. 

3dT » n - / •# Mode, manner, way, 
kind. 

T3h?st, n.f., Thi rst, desire, 

33^, n . m., Day of the month. 

3'lH3, n. A woman. 

t.. To fry, to boil in 

oil. 

3f5^t, The name of a town. 

3?5 , c 1 3, it. / ., A sword. 

n. m., A pond, a tank. 

33^, a^.. Early in the morn- 
ing. 

3 1 , at/.. Indeed, truly. 

3i, Then ; indeed, truly. 
conj.. And. 

3^f^T, n . m.. Uncle, (father's 
elder brother). 

3isT, pp., To, as far as, till. 

3^?>t, v. t.. To pull, to stretch, 
to spread out. 

3iu*3?n, v. To bend, be in- 


clined toward an object, to 
long. 

3*q, n. in.. Fever. 

3^r, n. m.. Copper. 

3i 1 conj.. Nevertheless, 

3t # J still. 

3^b, n. f., A wire, the tele- 
graph, a telegram. 

3 T 3 t , n. m . , A star. 

f3»na, Ready. 

fif. So. 

feu, Thirst. 

fecP, a.. So, such., like that. 

fe<x«fe»p, a ., Thirsty. 

fe<*e, ad.. So. 

fe^, ad.. There. 

f 3^, a.. Three. 

few, n. w., A seed from which 
oil is expressed. 

3te, pp., i. q. 

pp., i. q. 

3 hiT, j n ‘ A woma n, a wife. 

3fe, n, m.. An arrow. 

3tag, n. m., A pilgrimage, a 
place of pilgrimage. 

3teT, w. /., A woman, a wife. 

v. i . , To break out, (as 
smallpox). 

3BH, a^.. Immediately, at 
once. 

33?>t, v. i.. To go, to depart, 
to walk. 

A woman's name. 

33^^t, v. t.. To cause to be 
broken. 

1^* n ’ /•» Broken straw, 
conj . And. 
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%, pp., By, from; also i. q. 
t'3, on, &c. 

3, ad. , Indeed, truly, i. q. 

a ., i. q. feu*. 

33\, a., Thirty-three. 
n. m., Oil. 
n. f., Dew. 

3% PP-, By, from. 

BM, n.f., A cannon. 

n. /., Repentance. int. t 
An exclamation of strong 
negation or disapproval. 

3a?5T, v. t., To dispatch, to 
dismiss, to set going, to 
start. 

3^o', v. t., To break. 

PP-, i. q. Bt^T. 

q 

v • i- 9 To tire, to be weari- 
ed. 

n. 7n., Weariness. 

v. i. 9 To stammer, to 
stutter. 

qa To tremble, to 

qa qa qaB», J quiver. 

q*, n. m.f.. Place, room. 

q T ^, n. m.f., Place, room. 

v. t , To appoint, to 

establish, to set up. 

qt\ pp>. From, by. 

q<?Bf, a., A little, little, too 

little. 

q : , pp ., From, by. 

§3*, a., i. q. quB*. 
q^ 1 , 71 . m.. An earthen water 
vessel. 

a 

■afie»n, 7t. /., Mercy, kindness. 


compassion, pity. 
a., Ten. 

^Hfbar, n. m. , The name of a 
Hindu festival. 
v. t.. To tell, to relate. 

n. m., The south. 
tfq’B 1 , n.f., A reward given to 
a brahman for performing 
religious ceremonies, a fee. 
v.t.. To be fired, (a gun). 
bb, n.f.. Punishment. 
tjcTBH, n. Tn., A book, record, 
register; an office. 

v. t ., To press, to press 
down, to bury. 

v. i ., To be pressed down, 
to be buried. 

t?M, n. m.. Breath. 

bhs?, n. /., Glitter. 

v.t.. To shine, to glitter. 
n.f., Mercy, kindness, 
compassion, pity. 
bththth, a.. Merciful, gracious, 

kind, compassionate. 

narre, 71 . m.. Sight, interview, 
^aqa, n. tn., A tree, 
aaana, \ n.f., A royal pres- 
aaapfa, J ence; a shrine. 

*TcT5, n. m.. Pain. 

n. 7n>, A door. 

eayid, n. tn.. Court, court cere- 
mony, hall of audience. 
Bfa»n§, "I 

sfewfe, f n.m.,K river. 

afy^aa, n. Tn., Povertv. 
n. f., Purpose. 

A man’s name. 
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n. f. t Medicine. 
n.f., An inkstand. 
pp., Of. 

«. /., Beard. 

ht^t, n m m ., A grain, grain, 
gram. 

&3, it. /., A gift, bountifulness, 
generosity. 

H*H, A man's name, 
tin??, n m., A gift, alms, chari- 
ty* 

n. m., Spirits, medicine. 

v. i., To be seen, to be 
visible. 

The name of a city. 
feuu 1 , n. in. , A day. 
fe??, n. ra., A day. 
fen, n. in., Heart, mind. 
n. m., A steward. 
n. in., Religion. 
a., Poor, humble. 

a., Compassionate to 
the poor; a title of God. 
n. m., A lamp. 

«fhP, n. /., Prayer, blessing, 
benediction. 
tT»vPK, ^>/>., Round about. 

n. m.. An enemy. 

•ed, n. tn., Pain, sorrow. 

v. i . To pain, to ache, 
to smart. 

a., Suffering pain, afflict- 
ed, sorrowful, grieved. 
n. m . , Milk. 

n. /., 'I Noon. (lit., 
tMflxa 1 , n. m., f 'the second 
watch/ 

n. tn., An imprecation, a 


curse. 

tp>n, 1 a., Second, other, an- 

ff?p, J other. 

a., Far, distant, n.f.. Dis- 
tance. 

n. tn., A god, a divinity. 
n. in.. Country, region. 

£dd', n. m., A guru s seat, a 
temple, a shrine. 

v. t., To see, to look at, 
to look. 
v. /., To give, 
fra, n. /., Delay. 

n. tn., A god, a divinity. 
n. /., A goddess. 

^H, A man's name. 

%, a.. Two. 

n. tn., Fault, vice, sin, ble- 
mish. 

n. j ., Friendship. 
v. i., To run. 



dsn, n. m., Pushing, shoving. 
*}?>, n. m.. Wealth. 

3??, a.. Blessed. 
w>s*T3V, a.. Fortunate. 


MO-c'e*), 

1 

Tte, J 



a.. Rich, wealthy. 


n. m., A slap, a blow. 


Mddl, w. The earth, land. 
v. t ., To put, to place. 
it. m.. Justice, righteous- 
ness, religion, a religious 
observance. 

^ravf, a ., Sacred, (in comp, 
only). 
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n * f- > A rest house for 
travelers. 

v ., Righteous, virtuous. 
*3?. A boy's name. 

v • *•, To resolve; to take, 
to assume, to gired on. 
w., A robber. 
w * w *» Plunder, banditti, 
m. 9 Contemplation, 
meditation, reflection; att- 
ention. 

faaTCfT, n. m. t Wrong, injustice 
oppression, force, compu- 
lsion. 

flrg, n.f., A side, a party* 

A curse, an 

anathema. 

^ft, n. /., A daughter. 

n. m.f. t Patience, firm- 
nss # gentleness, comfort. 

n. m., A person of the 
family or clan of rftg ws. 
(a man's name). 

ad t Slowly, gently, de- 
liberately. 

n. f., A push, a shove. 

v. *., To ignite, to 
smoulder. 

mj, n . The sun (i. e. the 
sunshine). 

n. m., Fraud, cheat, de- 
ceit. 

v. t.. To wash. 

'-<***. n. /., A washerwoman. 
n. m. t A wnsherman. 

7i 

7>, ad, g Not, no, 

JrihP* A man's name. 




j v • *•» To bathe. 

sfuB, tt. /., A canal. 

ad. t Not, no. 

n. w.. The nose. 

n. m.S\ . , 

J A toWn * 
a.. Naked, bare. 

v. *., To pass, to pass by 
or over. 

v. *., To dance. 

^tra, «./., A sight, a glance, a 
gift, an offering. 

?TtTH >*t |<?t , 'j v. i. to be 
*pQ<£<, J seen, to be 
visible, to seem. 

n. tn., An astrologer. 
n. tn ., The name of a tribe 
who are generally jugglers, 
rope dancers, &c. 
n . /., A female q. v. 

v. »., To run. 

A man's name. 

«•/•, A river. 

w. w.. The name of a 
village. 

«. m., A nabob, title of 
a governor or ruler. 

New. 

w. m., i. q. syiy. 

7H, a^f., Not, no. 

n. tn ., A barber. 

A’?** n. w.. Name. 

<^th, n . w.. Annihilation, des- 
truction, perdition. 

«. m., An atheist, 
w. w*, j denial, 

ad Not, no. 
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«TOi, n. m., A serpent. 

ft. fn., A play, sports. 
<■>'<■><*, A man's name; the foun- 
der of the Sikh religion. 

A woman's name; the 
sister of N£nak. 

n. m., The members of a 
mother's family. Loc., 

the residence of a 
mother's family. 

WTWl, n. /., A maternal grand- 
mother. 

The name of a town. 
n. m., Name. 
t* 1 ™* PP-, With, by. 

j n. fn ., A horse shoe. 

n. tn., A farrier. 
conj., Also, besides. 
pp Like 

"l a., Justice, righte- 
fe»iTeT, J ous. rt. m ., A judge. 

n. m., Justice, right, 

equity. 

f?>»r^i, a., Young, under age, 
of immature judgment, 
ferial, ad., Certainly, without 
doubt, unhesitatingly. 

n. m.. Release, salv- 
tion. 

-n. Faith, trust, be- 
lief. 

v. *., To come or go 
out, to leave, go forth, 
fisop, a.. Small, little, 
fs^ro, n.. Marriage, wedding, 

(according to Muhammad- 
an rites). 


v • t ., To squeeze, wring, 
press out. 

f?5 3 , ad.. Constantly, always* 
fsfehfT, n. /., Slander, evil 
speaking. 

f?Tu^<v, v. i ., To be brought to 
an issue, to be settled, deci- 
ded; to be spent, finished. 
f<?^, ft. fn., A lime. 
f?T3»nr3TTi, a.. Faultless, 
guiltless. 

fcSdoFd, ft . nt., A title of God. 
fedctw, n. m. /., Exposition, 
explanation, settlement, 
distinction. 

ffcwiaii, a.. Ill fated, unlucky, 
unfortunate. 
ad.. Only, merely. 
n. /., Prayer (according 
to Muhammadan rites). 
int., O 1 (used only in ad- 
dressing a woman or girl). 

7>\^, n. f., Foundation. 

<sYdid, n. nt., A boy. 

PsTe, n. f., Sleep. 

<^3*, n. tn., Fodder, 
ste*, a.. Low. 
svjTri, n. f . , i. q. fc*>^ 1 h . 

2* PP- » To. 

<ju, n. f., A daughter in law. 
£dsf<jl, A woman's name. 

n. fn.. An invitation to a 
feast; a feast or entertain- 
ment; a contribution given 
by the guests at a wedding 
to defray the expenses of 
the festival. 
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ci., Good, virtuous. 
n. m.. Eye. 

PP-* Near. 

%* , ci., Nine. 

n. m., A servant. 

M 

MU*, n. m ., Wa y, road, path. 

MB T 3, n. m., A hill, a mountain. 

Mfdrtei, v. t ., To put on, (cloth- 
ing). 

MfuB, n. m ., A watch consisting 
of the eighth part of the 
day and night. 

vftrfrr, a.. First. 


J ad '* First > a * ^st. 

Mufan, n. m., A wheel. 

m<jb^», v. i ., To reach, arrive. 

mukI, n. A riddle. 

v. i ., To ripen, to cook, 
to be cooked. 

Mc(3ai, v . t., To catch, to seize, 
to take hold of. 

Men, a., Ripe, cooked, strong, 
firm, true, thorough, kiln 
burnt (bricks.) 

v. t ., To cook, to bake. 

mmIb, n. m ., A faqir. 

v. i.. To repent, to re- 
gret, (with Abl.,, of the 
thing regretted). 

v. t.. To recognize. 

MB, a ., Five. 

a., Twenty-five. 
mb, n. m. t Silk; the thigh; 
digging. 

v. t ., To dig, to dig up, 
to uproot. 


Me^*dl, n. m.. An official who 
keeps the land accounts of 
a village. 

n. A bandage; a wooden 
slate. 

n . m ., A young cock* 
ms^, n * m ., A caste of Muha- 
mmadans* 

^ T n. tn., A pandit, a 
J brahman* 

mb, n. /*, Honour, good name* 
n * tn., A mark, sign, trace, 
hint, address. 

Vdlne*, v . •*, To believe, trust 
in, confide in. 

vg, n. tn *, Path, sect, religious 

denomination* 

mmb, n. 7n., A stone. 

a ., Fifteen* 

MB, conj ., But, yet* 

McJH'e, n . w.. Food offered 
mhtb, J to a deity, food in 

general; kindness, favour. 
MdpHrt, a ., Pleased, glad, happy 
MBjF, The day before yes- 

terday, the day after to- 
morrow* 

Murt'e, A boy's name* 

MBctid, n . w.. Manner, method, 
kind, way. 

mbbtb, a ., Obvious, notorious, 

well known, apparent, men- 
ifest. 

vbb^^^i, v . t., To amuse, enter- 
tain, divert* 

mbbm, a.. Apparent, evident, 
present* 

VB3Tb, n . /., Faith, belief* 

MH3, conj.. But* 
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n. A foreign country. 

xra^yft, n. m., A foreigner, 

stranger. 

M3>^hb > n. m., God. 

». 771 , y., Universal des 
truction, the consummation 
of all things, the flood. 

Several such events are 

said to have occurred 

already, and several more 

are yet expected. 

«. m., The next world, 
the future state. 

n, Care, concern. 

^BT*jc£i, 71. 771., A guest. 

■MTX 13 , 7t, tti., Gain, income, 
acquisition. 

Mo'ui', a ., Of another family or 
connection; belonging to 
another. 

fv3MT, 7i,f., An image. 

j «• /•' Love * 

^ib, a<f., Last year, next year. 

7i. m ., Love. 

w. m., Purpose, use, 
need. 

mh, w. tti. /., A moment, (about 
2£ />a/s=>one minute). 

xi«e<£, Ti.f., A regiment of foot. 

xi3?>i, t». £., To read. 

*., To teach, to teach 
to read. 

Mityft, n. tti., A neighbour. 

xn©, «. 77 i., A quarter. 

X4i©<£>, v. /., To obtain, to 
receive, to find; to put, to 
put on, to throw, to pour. 


V th ' />/>., Near, by. 
vuu, 7t. tti., Side, direction* 
xro, pp ., i. q. x|tr. 
mt^I, «. w.. Water. 

XTHTUU, I . , . 

xrreHTu, J n ' A king. 

n. m., A brahman school 
X ** T?T * J master, a teacher of 

arithmetic, a family priest* 
vtxi, ». w.. Sin, crime. 

f A sinner, a crimi- 
nal. 

mW\, a„ Sinful, n. tti., a sinner, 
a criminal. 

ad ., Across, on the other 
side, (of a river, valley, 
&c.) 

v. *., To nourish, to feed, 
to support, to bring up. 

VTKcfi, 7i. f.. Keeping, ob. 
[serving. 

VT?yi, 71. 771., Cold. 

7i. 77i., A herdsman. 
v. t.. To tear. 

n. 77t., An infantry 
soldier. 

fxmrrg, 7t. 77i., Love. 

fxj^, 71 . 77i., A father. 

Pm£?ub, 7i. 77i., A prophet. 

Pmsot, a.. Last, hinder. 

n. 77i., Past time, follow- 
ing, pursuit, the rear. 

fxT#, ad., and pp., After, after- 
wards, behind, in lieu of. 
(c. w. Gen. and Abl.) 

The outer piece of 
timber by which the wheels 
of a cart are secured. 
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fMHHT, n . m., A cage. 

v. /., To beat. 
f*M3, n. m., A village. 

n. m. t The body. 
fM3?*, n. tn., Brass. 
fM3^, «. m., Father. 
fVNw, n. tn., The name of a 
tree, the piped . 
fMBMt hr, A man’s name. 
fMRT, a., Yellow ; half burnt 
(bricks). 

fM3, n . m., A threshing floor, 

a place where grain is 

stacked up ; a place where 

men wrestle or play, or 

where animals are fought. 

Hfer, v . t ., To drink, to smoke. 

mTsp, „ 

Iflwt'j a.. Yellow. 

M^3, n , /., Pain. 

MHH3, n. m., A book. 

^53*, v, 2., To ask, to inquire. 
MR, n, tn ., Treasury. 

M3, ~1 A 

j n. w., A son. 

M ?>, n. m., Alms, virtue in 
giving alms, merit acquired 
by almsgiving, a meritori- 
ous deed, 

M3, pp» t On, at. (c. w. a noun 
iu the Obi. form without 
the use of a case sign,) 

n, tn ., A man (as disting- 
uised from woman, 
being the generic term for 
both. 

m d ^ i, a,. Old. 
mh, n. m. t A bridge. 


vr^t, v, t ., To worship. 

vri, Worship, (especially 

of material objects.) 

n . /., a roll of cotton 
prepared for spinning. 

n. tn ., The full moon. 

^3*, a.. Complete, perfect. 

ms, » w., A father's family. 

M3, w. m., Stomach, belly. 

M3, n. tn., A tree. 

■^3*, n. m. t A lump, (of dough, 
clay, &c.) 

MH 1 , n. tn ., A pice, the fourth 
part of an anna, 

m 4 # Mi, A man's name. 

■fe*, v. *., To fall, to lie, to 
happen. 

m f3\, a.. Thirty-five. n. /., The 
alphabet. 

M3*, n. Production, that 
which is created, profit in 
business. 

Me'^'cfi, n. /., Production (espe- 
cially in relation to agri- 
culture.) 

^3, n. tn ., Foot. 

MmI, n. /., A book. 

M3, w. /., Air, wind. 

M3*, v. *., To fall, to lie, to 
happen. 

v. »., To stick fast, to be 
caught, to be ensnared, to 
be entangled. 

3333', v. t., To catch, to seize, 
to take hold of, to hold. 

S3», n. m., A mouthful. 
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n. tn., A faqir. 

^315, n. m.. The mouth from 
the middle of Feb. to the 
middle of March. 

n. f.. Morning. 
n. m., A board, a plank. 


w * w.. The hood or flatte- 
ned head of a snake. 


/., Victory, 
w , Deceit. 

cT??, n. m., Fruit, reward, ad- 
vantage, result. 

n > f-, A jump, a leap. 
v. t.. To catch, to seize, 
to take hold of, to hold. 

v. t. t To hand (a thing 
to anyone). 

n. m.. Advantage, use. 
s*oh1, a., Persian. 


Sdil, n. m., A Frenchman, a 
European. 

fg&m, v. »., To turn, to return, 
to go about, to ramble. 

n ' A fountain, a jet. 
? dc£, > v - *•» To burst, to break. 

w. f. t A kind of rustic 
dance. 


fw, m., A flower. 

1^3. The name of a town. 
l^T, V. t ., To blow ; to burn. 

^3, Again, afterwards. 

conj.. Then, moreover. 
t^ T , v. t ., To turn, to make 
revolve, to give back. 

to turn off a com- 
mand, i. e., to disobey it. 

n. m. t A revolution, a 
circuit, a round, a trip. 


n. /., Army. 

^1 

To dwell, to reside; to be 
inhabited, to be built. 

^P 33 , } m -' Clothes. 

v. t. t To people, to 
colonize, to found, (a town, 
&c.) to settle (a country), 
to cause to dwell. 

^fbR, n. f., Discussion, debate, 
■ufh^r, v. i. t To sit. 

m., A bullock, a 
young bull. 

1 Much, enough, too 

J much, ad.. Very. 

n. f., A goat. 

v. t., To give, to grant, 
to bestow to forgive. 

n. nt Wrangling, dispu- 
ting, contention. 

^%tt, a , White. 

a * Strange, of another 
family or connection, belo- 
nging to another. 

v. t.. To escape, to be 
[saved. 

n. tn., A ward, discourse, 
promise. 

-3%t, n. m. /., A child, the 
young of any animal. 

v. t. t To save, to 
rescue. 

«./•, A female child, the 
female young of any aqj, 
mal* 

wfl. n. /.J A young calf. 
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v, i To sound, to ring 
to strike. 

v. t., To play on (an 
instrument) v to ring, to 
cause to sound. 

n. m., A b£zar, market, 
business street. 

^3 7 ® 1 , The name of a city. 

■set, n. A five seer weight, a 
pill. 

U6««?r*, v. t., To cause to sit, to 
seat, to settle. 

n. /., Greatness, prais- 
ing. 

n - /■» A bribe, bribery. 

to, n. m. t A wilderness, forest. 

****'» i-. To be made, to 

% become. 

TO'Qe*, v. t., To make, to cons- 
truct, to bull. 
a., Thirty-two. 

trdd», a., Much, enough, ad.. 
Very. 

TO, a., Closed, shut, stopped. 

■TOK, n. m., A cloud. 

TO?n, n. m., Exchange, stead; 
recompense ; revenge. 

TOSf, ") n. /., Rifle, musket, 

TO 5 ?, J fowling piece. 

v. t., To tie, fasten, shut, 
fold (the hands) ; to 
construct. 

TOBt, The name of a city, 
Bombay. 

TOH, n. m.f., A year. 

TOTO, n. m., A brahman. 

W, n. /., Rain. 

UBU13, a.. Even, ad.. Constant- 


ly, without cessation. 
TEJH^, n. m., A brahman. 
TO*uut, 77 . /., Equality, 
tel , a.. Aged. 

TOhf, a.. Fine. 

n. m., A young banyan 
tree. 

conj ., On the contrary, 
nay more, or even. 

TO^, n . 7n., An ox, a bullock. 

v . t.. To bum, to blaze. 
tot, 1 n. /., Calamity* 
J misfortune* 

a country, a 
foreign country, (generally 
understood to refer to Eng r 
land or Europe unless qua- 
lified in some way). 

totot, v. i., To roar (as a bull), 
v. t.. To enter, i. q: ^?>t. 

7i. f ., A walled spring, a 
welll in which there are 
steps leading down to the 
water. 
n. f., The arm. 

TOJTO, 7i. 77i., A brahman. 

■ErnTcJ, p. p ., Outside, ad.. Out. 

c. w. Gen. or Ab. 

TOJ?yr, a.. Much. 
u r Jc£i, v. t.. To wield, to use, 
to plough. 

■^TT, 7%, m., A musical instru- 
ment. 

y h ', a.. Some. 

pp ., Without, besides, 
except, (c. w. Gen. or Abl.) 
n. /., Distance, space. 

■argp, 7i. /., Habit* 
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n. /,> The devhtional 
service of the Sikhs as 
contained in the Granth ; 
a portion of the Granth. 

n. m., A caste among 
the Hindus ; a shopkeeper 
of the caste. 
n. f., A word, a thing. 

PP'> After, (c. w. Gen. and 
Abl.) 

n. tn ., Father ; a term of 
respect used in addressing 
an old man, applied especi- 
ally to Ndnak. 

■^H, n. /., Time, occasion ; 

barren country, a jungle. 
■utbi, a., Twelve. 

n . m. /., A child, an in- 
fant. 

xn<F5, n. /., Wind, a breeze. 

Utk, n. m., Hair ; a crack in a 
cup, glass, &c. 

^H3, n. M. /., A child. 

«./., A little girl. 

A man's name, 
ar^t, -n. tn., i. q. a^a*. 
fa»Pcjy5, a., Perplexed, troubled, 
harassed. 

v. t ., To pass, to spend 
(time). 

fasrc^, t». *., To be sold, to sell, 
fw, w. /., Poison, 
faaia^, v . i.. To be spoiled, 
damaged ; to fall out, to 
quarrel. 

fadl‘3, n . tn ., Damage, injury ; 

misunderstanding, quarrel, 
faunas*, v. tf., To spoil. 


n. w.. Thought, consi- 
deration, judgment. 
fU6>iQ<»u, v. t., To spread, to 
knock down. 
faHw), **. Lightning. 
ftFeY, «. f., A cipher, a dot ; the 
name of a vegetable. 

fa?>, ") />/>., Without, besides, 
fa**, J ( c. w. Gen. or Abl.) 

faM^r, n. Calamity, misfor- 
tune, distress, 
favna, a ., Ill, sick, 
faas, «. m., A tree. 
fyd«>M, n. w., Sorrow, grief, 
mourning. 

f u «d ggi, v. i., To sob, to cry 
bitterly. 

fa^H, n. tn., Pleasure, delight, 

j° y . 

fWwl, A cat. 

a), aif.. Also, too, still, even. 

n. w., Seed, 
alara, w. m., i. q. faara. 
aYa, n. m., Seed. 

v. t ., To sow. 

aY3^, v. f ., To pass, to elapse, 
to happen. 

aYa”), «. /., A lady, an affectio- 
nate mode of address to a 
little girl. 
aYa, n. tn ., A hero. 

v . t., To roar. 

aa^, v. To understand, to 
think , to guess. 

aar, a., Old, aged. w. tn.. An 
old man. 

a^rtii, n. tn.. Old age. 
aa), n. /., An old woman. 
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^7, ». /., Understanding, in- 
tellect, intelligence. 

^T^r?5, a., Wise, intelligent. 

j *♦ /♦* q- 

n. w.. Trade, commerce. 

«. w., A trader, a mer- 
chant. 

1^* n * /♦> Crying, sobbing, 
(generally used in the plur- 
al, w). 

5^5?!, n. f., A mouthful. 

<z., Bad, evil. 

v. t ., To call, to call to, 
to call upon. 

fcJV n. m., A door, a gate (of a 

village, &c.) 

fH*, n. m., A plant, a shrub, a 
tree. 

% int ., O. 

^fsSFPg), n. f. t Injustice. 

3W3H, a.. Shameless. 

«. w., A yard, a court. 

a.. Sinless, faultless, 
innocent. 
v. t ., To sell. 

^"rT, w.w., False pretences. 
n. ra., Ratan, cane. 
n - /*> A boat. 

v. /., To sit, to take a 
seat. 

^3, n. A couplet, verse. 
n.m ., An ox, bullock, 
w. /., The banyan tree. 

«. /., A bottle, 
w, /., Sister ; mother. 

v. To speak, to say, to 
sound, emit sound. 


b Language. 

». m., A bullock, ox. 

con j ., That, m2., I say. 
w.. Fear, awe. 

^33, m., A worshipper. 

Jarflj *1. /*. Worship, the 

j duties of religion. 

w. m., God. 
srt*', v. *., To run. 

w. m.. Worship. 

#^tb, w. w.. Treasury, store- 
house. 

98'dt, ». m., A got or class of 
Khattrfs. 

53 W, n. m ., A brother’s son. 
v. t ., To break, v. »., To 
run. 

n. m ., Fear, dread. 

A brother’s wife. 

W33*, n. m.. Husband. 

v. t.. To fill ; to draw 
(water). 

3BH, n. m.. Doubt, suspicion. 

^ j ». m.. Brother. 


fkrTB, a.. Vile, unclean, impure 

sfoH 1 . n. m .. Trust, confidence 
expectation. 

^f?o 7 , ». /., Tomorrow. 

«. w.. Benefit, good. #., 
Good, respectable, ad ., Well. 

s^oce', v.t.. To flame up, flare 
up, to burn fiercely ; to fly 
into a rage, 

Fftf, ». m., Brother. 

«. m., Rate, price; Res- 
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pect, reverence. 


3 '?<£', v. i ., To be agreeable, 
pleasant, suitable. 

y, Language. 

3fii»n, J 

3*31, n. m., Fate, fortune, good 
fortune, portion; (used in 
the pi. in the sense of for- 
tune, &c.) 

«., Fortunate. 

3^3, n. m., A vessel. 

3%, pp.. In the estimation of. 

33, n. /., Kind, sort. 

3?fi, rt. f.. Hindering, opposi- 
tion, puttimg obstacles. 

3M3 r , n. m., A caste of Hindus. 

"sjTcif n . m. t A load, burden. 


J 


J 


a ., Heavy, large. 


3H?p, t ., To seek, to look 

for, to search for, to inves- 
tigate. 

33,~} conj ., If I, you, he, 

3^,J &c., like ; although. 

j «• f ' Alms - 


fk39, n. m., Brother. 

3\ Also, too, still, even. 

n. A crowd. 

3H, n. w., Habit. 


34, n. y., Hunger. 

|V, a.. Hungry. 

3FT^», v. »., To be parched, 
roasted, baked! to be heat- 
ed with anger. 
n. y., Greens boiled and 


fried. 


^3, n. /., Crying violently, 
wailing; roaring, (as a lion, 
&c.) 

3«»9<£i, v. *., To forget; to 

cause to forget. 

if, n. /., Land, earth, ground. 

|pjp, n. y, A father's sister. 

n. /., Land, earth, 
1>A,J ground. 

v. t.. To wet. 

v. t.. To send. 

# 2 , n. /., A sacrifice, an offer- 
ing. 

#3, w./., A sheep. 

^ 3 ,^ n. m., A secret, mys- 
tery; difference. 

§3^, v. t ., To shut. 

«. m.. Fear, dread, 
w. /., Sister. 

Wicked. 

3 , n. f .Land, earth, ground, 
farei, v. To enjoy, to suffer. 
f*?>, «. m., Food, provisions. 

«. m.. Dizziness, 
v. i . To bark. 

3355 ^, v. »., To be astonished. 
n. m ., A humble bee. 

>1 

HTO 3 , a.. Known, celebrated, 
noted, famous. [skin. 

HH 5 ?, n. y., A mashak, a water 
XH3, a.. Intoxicated, lusful. 
HH 5 TST, a.. Intoxicated, lust- 
ful, in a state of mental 
intoxication or exaltation, 
wfre, n. m., A gurus priest; 

one who receives offerings. 
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and presents them to the 

gum 

>07^3, a-, i. q. HHUW. 

*^7^ n » f-* A mosque. 

n. m.. The head of a 
college of Sddhs. 

wfi^dH, n. /., The wife of a 

mahant. 

muh, n. w., Palace. 

HU\ ] a., Great, (used in comp. 

VTCP,J only.) ‘ 

huthhv n. m., A great man, 
one remarkable for piety. 

n. rri't A title given to 
God, or to a king; a title 
of respect applied to any- 
one in addressing him. 

HcP^at, n. m. A king, (a title 
of higher dignity than 
that of amr.) 

MfhHT, n. /., Greatness, 
deur, glory. 

huT, n. /., A buffalo cow. 

HaW, n. w., A month. 

wya 1 , n. m., The name 
poisonous plant. 

W^, n. y., Indian corn, maize. 

w\ft, n. /., A fly, a bee. 

wdfa, n. m , A honey 
honey coub. 

tfai^ 1 , v, To ask for, to beg, 
to demand. 

H3T3T, n. m. p A beggar. 

ware, pp Behind, after. ad, p 
Afterwards, (c. w. Gen. or 
Abl.) 

Wd]iQ<ti, v. t ., To send for, to 

procure. 


gran- 


of 


bee; 


A fish. 

>Rra, n . m. f Religion. 
wht, n» tn., A charpoy, a cot. 
H?PH, «./., Power, ability. 
hwI, n. f., A small charpoy or 
cot. 

WF3, n. m, p A labourer, coolie. 
WHaf, n. f , Labour, wages. 

W3H, n. m., A circle, an orb, 
the disk (of the sun or 
moon) circumference, en- 
closure. 

n.f. p An assembly, com- 
pany, crowd. 

W^, n. m. t A maund=*40 pa, or 
about 82 lb. 

W3, n. m. p Religion, a form of 
religion, a religious sect. 

W3, n. /., Advice, counsel, in- 
struction, wisdom, prudence. 
H3, ad. t Not. 

WHt, n. m ., A counsellor, an 
adviser. 

Harou, n. m ., Purpose. 

W, ft. m ., Forehead, 
waa, n. fft., A palace, a large 
building, a temple. 
naan 1 , n. fn ., A school. 


we 1 , a ., Bad. 

woe 1 , a ., Of medium height, (a 
person). 

w<5, n. m.. Mind, heart. 

Wc^r, v. t ., To obey, to mind, 
to observe, to agree to, to 

I 

acquiesce ; to believe, to 
believe in ; to regard. 

w?57§^t^ v. t ., To pacify, to 

• 

appease, to please, to per- 
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suade. 

a., Forbidden. 

M^b^, n. tn,, Desire> wish, pur- 
pose^ intention. 

HHrft, ft./.. Will, wish. ~ 

mhhw, A man’s name. 
mbs, ft. tn.. Dying, death. 

MB?**, v. i., To die. 

HBTyft, n. tn.. The name of a 
caste of Muhammadans. 
v. t ., To twist. 
v.t ., To rub, to wring (the 
hands). 

n. tn., A boatman, a 
waterman. 

mhm, a., Known, perceived. 

>h, n. /., Mother. 

>hfe»n, n. Error, delusion, 
wealth, money. 


^ J n. f.. Mother. 

>fh, n. nt.. Meat, flesh. 

MTgter^i, The name of a town. 

n. tn., A man. 

>P?5of, A boy's name. 
ht?», n. /., Mother ; the god- 
dess of smallpox, small pox. 
n. tn., Parents, (pi. only). 
vphwt, n. tn.. Revenue, land rent 
or tax. 

KHin, n. /., i. q. Hifsw. 

>nB, n.j., A stroke, blow, stripe. 
v. t., To strike, to beat. 


to kill. 

PP-» By reason of. 

mto, n. tn.. Property, merchan- 
dize, wealth, goods; cattle. 


; htoo?, n. m.f., Owner, master, 
mistress. 

VP3», a., Bad. 

v . *., To tnidun (like a 

cat). 

fnu?>3, «./., Labour, toil. 

fwdd^T?*, a ., Kind, gracious. 

ATbI, n . Earth, dust. 

fvfer, a., Sweet. 

n. /., Sweets. 

fk^oT^r, v . To bleat. 

f>!3, n. tn. /., A friend. 

fHBirft, n. tn.. The name of a 
caste of Muhammadans, 
i. q. hb^hT 

v- i.. To meet ; to agree, 
to tally, to correspond, to 
be like ; to be united, to be 
mixed, to be joined ; to be 
fonnd, to come to hand, to 
be got, to be attained ; to 
visit. 

' hV<j, n. tn.. Rain. 

n. /., The ordure of the 
goat, hare, rat, &c. 

hVb^t, ^ v. t. To close (the 
J eyes), to shut 

(the hand or mouth). 

HW?, n. tn., A wisp of straw, 
coarse grass, &c., used as 
a torch. 

■Hflfsvns, ti. tn., j A inu- 

bWrt>nst, n. /., j hammadan. 

Vf^ia, ad., Before, in front. 

v * i* , To fail, to cease, 
to come to an end, to be 
used up. 
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>i^3> P '| «, /., Release, salva- 

■HoffH, J tion, deliverance 
from transmigration. 

>jfoH?n, v . L, To deny, to re- 
fuse. [the fist 

w. /.,The fist, a blow with 
HU, n.m.. The mouthy the face. 

y*f, "1 tf., Principal, chiefs 
Hu, J firsts most important, 
ys^, n. /♦, A handful. 
feT. «.m., A boy, a son. 

tffc, "1 «. w., The beginnings 

vte, J ongin> roots 
PP*p Nears by, beside. 
yf?>, ».w., A devotees a saint. 


a sage. 

yBHFel, 1 /., A water 

yddl^L J fowl, a wild duck. 

VfHBi, »♦*»., A corpse. 

MHs «♦ m., Price. 
yWu, ». w., A country, 

yjw^v>, The name of city. 

>T?P, w., A Muhammadan 

priest. 


K?*TcfT3s n • f-* Meeting, acqu- 
aintance. 

H3, Again. 

■H3^s v * *♦> To turn, to re- 
turn. (face, 

tfo, w., The mouth, the 

KoaresM, n. /., Shame, disgrace, 
(lit., blackness of face.) 


yHB, />/>., According to. 

m y ) a fool. 

ViBU^t, n. /., J 
w^s n. /., Fainting. 

£B3, n. /., An image, a 
ture, an idol. 


pic- 


K33^s n. /., An idol. 

viwr, n.w., A fair, a collec- 
tion of people at a shrine, 
bathing place,&c., a crowd, 
a multitude. 


Vfa> A buffalo cow. 


mw, n. Filth, impurity. 

>h^, a ., Dirty. 

hbI, w. w., A shoemaker. 

>1^. m. w., The shoulder. 
wb, ». w., A peacock. 

t ., To turn, to turn 
back, to return, to twist, to 
bend. 

vi3, n . /., Death. 

flwsl, w. ?»., A Muhamma- 
dan priest; one proficient 
in Arabic and persian. 



cr, conj ., Or, either. 
istb, n. /., Memory, 
una, w., A friend. 

GTBi, a.. Eleven. 

B 

bh^, n . f.. The tongue. 
bh 1 , n. w., A rope. 
dH'rt^a, n.m A native cavalry 
officer commanding a 

. Brt'rtf. 

n. m., . A cavalry com- 
pany. 

bhI, n . /., A rope, (smaller 

than a bht. 


bhbt, n . /., Food, victuals. 
bot©^. The name of a village. 
Bfu^s i/. *. To stay, to con- 
tinue, to live, to dwell. 

BfuB, a., Free, exempt. 

• • • 

b*^, v. t.. To put, to place, to 
keep. 


B3i, n. m ., Colour, painty dye- 
stuff; manner, method, sort; 
amusement, merriment, 
pleasure; purpose will, (of 
God). 
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bb^t, v. t To make, to cre- 
ate, to compose. 

v. To be satisfied, 

satiated. 

n. zzz., A gem, a jewel, 
a precious stone, 
zz. f , woman, wife, 
zz. zzz., God. 

v. i.. To low, (as a 

cow). 

Bvrer, v . t.. To go about, to 
wander about, to make a 
circuit. 

r/. z’., To meet, to be 

joined, to be united, to be 
mixed. 

v. t ., To mingle, to 
join, to unite. 

Bife, n. zzz., A title among 

Rdjpdts. 

B'cJ, n. zzz. /., A road, way, 
means. 

^ul, zz. zzz., A traveler. 

^JV, />/>., By means of 
(Strictly this is the Loc. of 
bto.) 

B*^H, "1 A J 

J zz. zzz., A demon. 

n . /., Protection, watch- 
ing, keeping. 

^31, zz. zzz., A tune, musical 
mode; music. 

^3, zz. zzz., .Kingdom, rule, 
dominion; a mason, a brick 
layer. 

tt, tn» r The name of a 
caste or tribe. 

fi. zz*., A king, a r&jd. 


a.. Pleased, happy, con- 
tented; in health, well. 
HT^f, z*. /*, A queen. 

UT3, zz./., Night. 
bth, zz. zzz., Name of the r£j£ of 
Ajodhia. 

btw B»n, A man's name. 
b^h fiEn, A man's name. 

A man's name. 

fefV*, 1 

J ”• A sa s e * 

fBBTBi, v* t., To low, (as a 
buffalo). 

bYb, zz. /., Rite, ceremony, 
custom, method, habit, 
way. 

v. *., To be occupied, 
to be eng iged, to be busy. 
bh, w. /., Season. 

BUB" 1 , V . Z., i. q. '373 1 . 
bmbYwt, zz. zzz., A rupee money. 
oM"», n . zzz., Silver (of an in- 
ferior quaJit}'.) 

bmutt. zz. zzz., A rupee, money. 
bm, zz. zzz., Form, shape. 

B A woman's name. 
b, int ., O. (implies disrespect'. 
b@^Y, zz. /., A kind of sweets. 
B3, zz. /., Sand. 

bdI, zz. /., A desert, a wilder- 
ness, a solitary place, 
zz. zzz.. Cash, ready money* 
B6?, zz./., Hinderance, obstacle, 
check, interruption. 

" 3 ^ 31 , t>. t ., To prevent, to 

restrain, to hinder, to block 
up, to obstruct. 

e^Bl, zz. zzz.. Sickness, disease. 

Bzl, zz. zzz. A day. atf., Daily* 
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♦*. w., Fasting, (according 

to Mahammadan rites)* 

n. /*, Bread, a loaf, a 

chapdH, food in general, 
any meal. 

v„ i ., To cry. 

w., A hard clod, a 

brick-bat. 

«. ra., Noise, tumult, 
n. /., J disorder, uproar* 

w 

pp». For. 

v. /♦, To come down, to 
descend, to subside. 

Hfb^» , A man’s name, 
srua. The name of a city, 
Lahore. 

sfc?, n. m. t The loins. 

*533, n . w. /., Wood, a log, a 
stick. 

wsral, n . /., Wood, a stick* 

A lac, = 100,000* 

v. *., To pass along, to 

pass by or over. 

v . ^., To understand, 

to comprehend; to see. 

v* ^., To carry across, 

to cause to pass by, or to 
pass over. 

wai, pp ., To, as far as, till, 
(c. vv. Loc.) 

, v. *., To be applied; 
to touch, to adjoin; to be 
connected, to be attached; 
to bear a relation; to seem, 
to appear; to be fixed; to 
begin; to happen, to befall; 
to be engaged; to take root. 
v . i*. To limp. 


Lame* 

Bailee*, v. f*, i. q. ht^t* 

v. i ., To pass along, 

to pass by,to cross over* 
BujiQgtf, v. To carry across, 
to take by, or over* 

Lame. [beam. 

n . w., Longcloth ; a 

H3 # h./., A leg. 

H3*3st, £., To tread down, 

trample under foot. 

75%^, f.. To load, to lade. 

v . To be loaded. 

«. w., A head man 
of a village. 

y. f., To seek, to search ; 
to find, to obtain, v. To 
be found, to be obtained, 
(c. w. Dat. case ; e. g., 

§ 'it was found/ or 

'obtained/ 'by me/ 'I 
found/ &c.) 
hh», <*., Long, tall. 

The name of a village. 

W3oft, n. /., A girl. 

«3<V, v. /., To fight, to quar- 
rel, to sting. 

n. /., War, battle, fight- 
ing, quarrel, dispute. 

v. t ., To apply, to 
impose, to attach, to join ; 
to set, to plant ; to put, to 
place ; to inflict ; to shut, 
to fasten ; to spread ; to 
employ, to use, to set to 
work, to impute, to charge. 
rt^t, v. /., To bring down, to 
take down, to take off. 
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**>31, pp. Near, OT 3 i wr\, All 1 
along by, parallel to. 
sraf, n. f., A cane, a staff. 

n. m ., Advantage, gain, 
profit, benefit. 

W 7 ^, ad*, Aside, to one side, 
wrt, Red. 

a.. Covetous. 

»>«', «. m., A title given to 
Hindfi gentlemen of the 
Khattrf or Banfan castes ; 
a father. 

sw, A. man's name. 

v. t., To bring, 
fron, a.. Thin, emaciated. 
v. t., To write. 
a.. Immersed, absorbed. 
n. m., Cloth, pi., clothes, 
w d*a, n. in., A blacksmith. 

v. t., To loot, to rob, 
to plunder. 

The name of a city, 
Ludhiana. 

?*, n. /., The hot wind. 
ti. in., Salt. 

n. m., Fate, destiny, for- 
tune. 

n. m., An account. 
v. t., To take, to receive. , 
RcJ 7 , n. m., Iron. 

K5?, n. in., A person ; world. 
n. f., A dead body, 
corpse. 

n. m., Covetousness. 

/. , "1 

y a.. Covetous. 

m., J 

n. /., Need. 


v. t ., To desire, to want, 
to need. 

Ch, n. m., Power, authority, 
control. 

^fH<£7, v. i., To dwell, to re- 
side ; to be inhabited, to 
be built. 

y n., /., A thing. 

J 

v. t., To cause to flow, 
to shed (tears). 
n. f., A wife. 
a.. Divided, separate ; 
diverse, different. 

^di<5t, v. i., To run, to flow, to 
blow. 

n. m., A colt. 

sfcTcjr 1 , v. i., To change, to be 
changed. 

a ., Great, large, aged ; an 
ancestor, ad.. Very. 

^fe 7 , a.. Great, large ; an an- 
cestor. 

v. t., To cut, to bite, to 
reap, to kill. 

*T3?>, n. m., One’s native land. 

^i, a.. More, greater. 

v. i.. To increase, to 
advance, to grow. 

v. t., To increase, to 
enlarge, to lengthen. 

^3, n. m., A blessing, a bride- 
groom. 

^O 7 , n. in., A year. 
n. f.. Rain. 

^33, n. m A fast, fasting. 


a 
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(according to Hindd rites). 
ci:, > v . To have dealings ; 
to occur, to happen. 

v. £., To use, to spend ; 
to practice. 

Side, direction. 

J PP-p Towards. 
v. i. t To enter. 

^‘”3, pp.. For, for the sake of. 

**. f.. Smell, odour. 

^U, int . , Good ! capital ! 
bravo ! 

n. m. t A title of God. 
^cft, n . Ploughing, agri- 

culture. 

v. t. 9 To wield, to use, 
to plough. 

PP*9 Like. 

n. m.. Increase, surplus. 
^3, Time, turn. 

/., A narative. rela- 
tion, tale. 

The name of city. 
n • /. t Time, turn. 

v. t To introduce to 
cause to enter, to bring in. 
v . To be sold, to sell. 

f%3, pp . In, in relation to, 
with regard to. 

f¥%, pp+. In, among. 
fic3*B, «. Thought, consi- 


deration, jndgement. 
f%d»dcV», i/. L To think, to 
consider, to judges 

<*♦, Helpless, forlorn, 
desolate. 

»./., Science, learning, 
knowledge. 

^ w * m *' Ann ihilation, 
J destruction. per- 
dition. 

f%f3, «. m., Ashes rubbed on 
the body by Hindu ascetics 
f-sdrtiq, n . w., Sorrow, grief, 

mourning, lamentation. 

«. m., A marriage. 
a., Twenty. 

«. w., A yard, a court. 
v. To see, to look, to 
look at. 

T , v . f.. To sell. 

». m., The name of four 
sacred books of the Hindis. 
n. /., Time, turn. 

n.f., A vine. 

, n. m. t Time. 

n. m.. The name of a Hin- 
dd caste. 

n. m., A doctor, a physi- 
cian. 

#3, ft. m.. Enmity, hatred. 
n. m.. An enemy. 
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A, f£a. 

Accounts, fcjniy, m. 

Ache, v. i., 

Admonish, v. t. % Hv cgig^ i. 
Afraid, To be, v. WB&i. 
Afterwards, W®. 

Again, 

Age, f. 

Agree, v. 

Air, ott,/. 

Alight v. §3BST. 

All, TTH», Yfg. 

Alone, a*n, fe?WT. 

Always, fs3. 

Among, f^%, 

And, >n§, §,»ra. 

Anger, a^q, §q, w . 

Anna, w. 

Another, ua, tp>n. 

Any, rot, as, ao, ad. 

Anyone, a^t. 

Anyone else, adt. 

Anything, as, ag, au, ad. 
Anywhere, fad. 

Appear, v. *'., ferai. 

Appoint, qrxi^i. 

Army, sa./. 

Armpit, ore, /. 

Ar >und, »n^ ^ 

F^aafaiaa, faras. 

Arrive, v. *., vuroi, niitaai, 


VOCABULARY. 

Arsenic, p*ft»n, m. 

As, fHUT, du*. 

Ask, v. t., vs^i. 

Ask for v. /., >?anFT. 

As long as, fa faa . 

Assembled, as. 

Astonish, v. da is ansr. 

At, va, © r d. 

At first, qfcmt, Mfbw. 

Atheist, c^THfea, w. 

At once, zr$. 

Bad, Hi3*. 

Baggage, »m^Tq, w. 

Bake, v. /., Ma 1 ©^.. 

Bamboo, qiyj, w. 

Bank, (shore) ofer, w. 

Banyan tree, /. 

Bare, dan. 

Basket, m . Sant, f. 

Battle, /. 

B^zar, ^?ra, m. 

Be, *., 

Beam, HHta„ m. 

Bear, v. t., wb^t. 

Beat *., 

Beautitul, gu$i. 

Because, fa, d, fa ©Fa, fat 4 
feH d, &c. 

Become, zrei, d trer. 

Bed, hh 1 , m.. 

Bed (of a garden), fa»n^t, m., 

fawd% /. 
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Before, »»§|. 

Beg (aims), v. t. y £3151, fgfsw 
narei 

Begin, v. t., T$3 33?r», v. i. PB 

B 3 T, J 53 TCT. 

Behind, fMg\ 

Believe, v. t., 

Believe in, v. t., 

Bend down, v. *., ?5f^r. 

Besides, bt 3 . 

Bird, 'fsf, -Q$b, m. 

Blacky 5fTfn, 

Blacksmith, Mj'd, w. 

Blaze > v. 335^1. 

Blind, >3?jt. 

Blue,, stei. 

Boat, ^ 3 l,/. 

Book, mmI, /. 

Bookcase, ixkhtbI, /. 

Born, To be, v. *., Me* u^t, m 3 

Bottle, hVh!,/. 

Box, PHoi, w. 

Boy, H3 7 . 

Bracelet, B 3 l, /. 

Brackish, mtbt. 

Brahman, ^»OH^, Muvre, -epbh^, 

m. 

Branch, BfBal, /. 

Bread, 3 b 1 ,/. 

Break, v. t., 333T, is^ 7 . 

Break, v. i., bbb 7 . 

Brick, fes f. 

Brickbat, B 3 7 , m . 

Bridge, m?j, w. 

Bring, t ., fevtf 7 ©^ 7 , ?? »i*Q <fc*. 

Broad, B 3 7 , ^© 3 *. 

Brother, SB 7 ©, ^ T * 


Brother-in-law, nroL 
Buffalo, hbY% m*b, /. 

Build, z;. *., M^ 7 ©^ 7 - 
Bullock, mstb, ?sb, 

Burn, v. t ., riWS>/ HJ* 7 ©^ 1 * 155 1 , 

H’dc 4 ) 1 / ^ 1 W cS * • 

Burn, v. t., fl«<S 7 , flw?> 7 , MW?P, 
H33 7 , fere 7 . 

Bush, ^b 7 , m. 

Business, s?H, w. 

But, MB. 

Buttermilk, sib, /. 

Buy, v. t.j MBleej*, ys ?5^». 

By, b>, b, M", Ml'. 

By reason of, >PB. 

Calamity, M?* 7 , /. 

Call, z>. t. p H te 1 , 

Call (shout) v. *., B^c? ktbbI. 
Camel, ©3, w., ©3<sl, /. 
Camping ground, M3 7 ©, m. 
Canal, ?>fBB, f. 

Carpenter, bm»b, bbm» 3. 
Carriage, bts^, /. 

Cart, B 13 7 , m. t aisl ,/. 

Caste, B'B,/. 

Cat, fM?* 7 , w., fsyft, /. 

Catch, V. /., M5f33T, S33B 7 , B33 7 . 
Catch fire, z;., *., v>Tai ?Tbt^ 1. 
Cattle, #btb, w. 

Certainly, hbb, fcrftai. 

Chapdtf, bbI. 

Charpoy, bbm^bI, flrft,/. 

HH 7 , W. 

Child, mtom, w. /. 

Cholera, 5?r, m. 

Circumstances, bm?, w. 

City, HfBB, m. 
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Clean, Tre. 

Cleverness, /. 

Closet, “bravra), /. 

Cloth, cTv^t, m. 

Clothes, dvt, sftt, ^R3 , w. 
Coal, fej, m. 

Cold, n. m., mtrt, 

Cold, <*., 

Come, v. t , 9 

Come down, v. i . 9 | "3d^ . 
Come out v . *., fTfsrnsi. 
Complain, y, fHonfer ofd?fi. 
Complete, v+ t . sra?^ 

Complete, To be, v . /., ^3* 
Condition, uro,m. 

Confidence, §bh», m* 

Conquer, v. 

Consider, (regard) y. tFSst. 
Consider, (think upon) y. 

te, fnB^a ojd^T. 

Constable, fHW*dL 
Cook, v . 

Coolie, Hfld, 

Cotton (raw), srmu, f. t 

Country, aH, m. 

Court (yard), tzn?r, w . 

Cow, anaY aif . 

Crazy, o?hwi. 

Create, v, t ., ©to* *, ©HM3 

Crop, (summer) /., 

(winter) o^,/. 

Cross, v. £u^r. 

Crow, 

Crowd, ^ 3 ,/. 

Cry, y, c cTi. 

Cubit, dn, m. 

Cud, fer. m. 


/ 


Cupboard, bre^VFcft, /„ 

Current, ^a,/. 

Cut, y* 

Daily, 

Darbar, edma nt. 

Darkness, bi^a-r. a^ar, m. 
Daughter, tft, val 
Day, fe?>, m. 

Da y Of the month, ndte m. /., 
Deep, aufr. 

Deer, ua?>, w., ua?^, f. 

Defeat, y. fba^. 

Demon, d'c/H, w. 

Deny, y. *. >Tptb^t. 

Detain, 7;, as?^. 

Die, v . L, Hd?n, mb ht^t. 
Difficult, 

Dig, V. t ., MB 5 ', ^Ta^-r. 

Diminish, y. 

Diminish y. n‘„, 1143^1. 

Dirty, hot. 

Disciple, fjw, w., fn^, /. 
Discreet, 

District, fbOT, w. 

Diwalf (a Hindu festival), fb. 

Do, y. ^a?5i. 

Dog, cTat, *»., dal,/. 

Donkey, aim, afe 4 , $31, w ., 

^ 3 %/. 

Door aadnr, in. 

Draw, v. faaat For drawing 
water from a well the word 

used / t0 ^ 1S ^ enerall y 
Drink v. t. vite. 

Dry, v. t. 

Dry, v. i., notsi 
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Dry, a ., parr, (as applied to 
bread 

Early (in good time) 

(early in the morning), 

33^, h% 3 , H^sra. 

Earring, m . 

Earth (the world), *T 33 \ /. 
Earth (soil, dust), that, /. 

Eat, ^of^T. 

Eight, v*s. 

Eighth, wrs^*. 

Either, ql, gt, pi, th*. 

Elephant, znOt, w. 

Elephant driver, pp*§ 3 . 
England, fs 3THH3TS . 

English, The, vjifrp. 

Entangled, To be, gjrcr. 

Enter v m i, ^3^. 

Even, a<*., gt, u\, _ 

Evening, 3on?d p^, /. 

Ever, 5j5. 

Ever so much, (pi. Ever 

so many). 

Every, U3, 

Every day, 3P, 3p tp, 3p 
Everyone, uaa, oa ael. 
Everything, pg as. 

Except, fusT. 

Eye, w, /. 

Face, yu, p* 4, w. 

Fair, ». w., 9 ?*t. 

Fail, y. i., fearer, xfei. 

Fall out (quarrel), fa3!3?T*. 

Far, 

Farmer, fppF^ra. 

Father, fp§, fM3*. 

Fear, n. m., 33, §. 

Fear, v . 333*. 


Feed (an animal), 3»d<M. 
Fever, htvi, w. 

Few, 

Field, 93, w. 

Fierce, §p. 

Fifty, Op*u. 

Fill, v . t. t sid<*> i. 

Filth, 3133 ft, /. 

Find out, z/. 2., wgp sr3?r*. 
Finish, z>. *., mpt cT3?p, era 
Fire, (a gun) v. 33 RJ*. 

Fire, n. /., wgj. 

First, a., pfbfP. 

First, ad., Mftn=d, pfuw. 

Fish, ns\,f. 

Five, Op. 

Flare up, v. g^cf^r. 

Float, v. i., 33S*. 

Flood, P3, m. 

u 9 

Flow, v. i.. 

Flower, gk, w. 

Fly, v. § 3 ^*. 

Fodder, sla*, m. 

Food, aat. 

For, fte\. 

Forgive, z;. vetcp^*. 

Formerly, vital. 

Fort, fen, m. 

Forty, a^ft. 

Found, v. t., wrara c?a?p, 
sp*^i. 

Fountain, m. 

Four, a*3. 

Fourth, xi^r, 

ne ^ m., fvra^, m. /., 

HffS, y. 

Fruit, HS T , w. 

Fulfil, V . *. P3* c*H?>T. 
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Furniture, wram. 

Gamble, v. y^s*. 

Game, HcT3, m. 

Game (play), 3 <s/. 

Garden, ^131, m. 

Gardener, Yir&\. 

Gate (of a town or village), |jZP, 

m (of a garden or 
enclosure) s*3c?, m . 

Gather up, v. t., ss* s?3?>*. 
Germinate, v • i., 3^3*. 

Get ready, v. t. t d t a<v . 

Get up, v. i. t tps<£i. 

Get wet, v. i., f^R3». 

Girl, sg\. 

Give, v. t ., 33*. 

Glad, 

Go, v. i., h*®*, 3 'w 3 *, 333*. 

Go about, z;. *., fe33*. 

Goat, *?c? 3 *, w., ^faret, /. 

God, xrafiHB; a god, ^$3*. 
Goddess, 3^. 

Gold, «?>*, nferr, rn. 

Goldsmith, £fe»i* 3 . 

Gong, ui 3 *, m. 

Good, wn, »fe*. 

Goods, >to, m. 

Go OUt, Z>. i., f?Tc?f*<ST. 

Government, H 3 an 3 ,/,; a.. 
Gram, 3*3*, m. 

Grass, * 4 * 3 , m\ cut grass, sfy, m. 
Graze, v. t., 3 * 3 ?n, ga i 'Q^ T. 

Graze, z>. i., 33 ?P, 33131. 

Great, ^n. 

Green, 33 *. 

Groom, hdIr. 

Ground, 3 hU, U33t, /. 


Guava. >*H33, w. 

Gun, 33 ^, '§ 3 ^, f.\ cannon ^* 4 , f. 
Habit, ^* 3 ,/. 

Hailstone, 3 ra*, w. 

Hrir, 3*?5, 3 *?*, m» 

Half, yiJu, 

Hand, n. m., 3 %. 

Hand, v. ^ 3 *^ 3 *. 

Happen, v. i., 33*, 3 3*3*. 

Hard, <*3^7*. 

Hate, v. t., %3 3*f3*. 

He, © 3 , >*3. 

Head, f*H3, m. 

Heap, /. 

Hear, v. t., £3< l 7». 

Heat, 3T3H1, f. 

Heaven, »ionH, m\ the abode of 
the righteous, £331, w. 
Heavy, ^* 3 *, ^T3h 
Herdsman, v*?5l. 

Here, f^u, 

Hide, v. t. t fey*§3*, RcP^^t, 
3§3*. 

Hide, v. i., fev 3 *, ** 543 *. 

High, tV 
Hill, 

Hither, @-3, ©3 §, vlry §. 

Hold, V. /., 33<V*, Xlo^r, 

Home, *43, m. 

Horn, fVrar, m. 

Horse, * 437 ^ m. ; mare * 43 "). 

Hospital, 3^rBh*T3i, UHW 3 T 3 , m. 
Hot, 3T3H, 33*. 

Hot season, 3T3H1, 3 T 3 >h*p, 33 % f. 
Hot wind, f. 

Hour, * 43 *, m. 

House, *43, m. 

How, f^^ora, f^5T3, fag. 
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fd%*, fdir, f^in, fen. 

How greats f^kr, fsfe*. 

How long (i time), fajfro, fc??>» 
fro. 

How many, fc?5, I*. 

How much, Ffoi. 

Hundred, P?, n, p, P5?3t. 
Hungry, #qT. 

Idly, nit*. 

Idolator, H33 ytisr. 

If, 3. 

Ill, fena. 

Illiterate, 

I m age, HB3, /. 

Immediately ud. 

In, ft%, f%q. 

Increase, z>. *., ^q^i. 

Ink, fnnnul, /. 

Inkstand, e^3, /. 

Inside, >$33. 

Into, f¥%, ftq. 

Iron, ^u T , m. 

It, ©u. nra. 

Jungle, B3I?*, w., ddt, /. 

Just now, to. 

Kashmir, c?pwJb. 

Keep, v. t.. 

Kill, V. t., >n3?r». 

Kiln, nfT^r, m. 

Kind, n., qao?T3, m 33*, f. 
Kindness, foam, /. 

King, 3Tpi, H£P3irr, MTHJnO. 

Know, v. t. rT5?n. 

Knowledge, qqa, /. 

Known, vrc*p. 

Lac, (100,000) wq. 

Lake, dtw, /. 

Land, phI?>, country, tp, w. 


Landing place, una, m. 

Large, 

Last night, "3X3, araf . 

Last year, qj. 

Laugh, v. i. t UP5*. 
Laundry-man, *Nt. 

Leaf, tfsi, m. 

Learning, fe?5Vt, w. 

Leave, n. dat. 

Leave, z/. 2., «W<£ T . 

Leave off, v. t.> £W<b*. 

Left, To be, afb aw. 

Lend, z;. 2., ftna§3T. 

Letter (epistle), feft, f 
Letter (of the alphabet), tfV 3 

m. 

Lie, ». w., B3. 

Lie (to speak falsely), 35 itwa*. 
Lie (to recline), vs*. 

Lift, v. t ., 3c?5 T , 

Like, pp., fen, ■%%. 

Like this, fen fen. 

Limp, v. i.» <$3W. 

Listen, v. t. t P^?n* 

Little (small), ife* fSfe; 

(a small quantity) fei. 

Live, v. (dwell) 3fb<5*., (be 

alive) al^a T - 
Living, A, diHW. w. 

Load, v. t. t K‘35*. 

Loaf , 33^, /. 

Lock (padlock), m. 

Long, dvn. 

Look, v. t. t i?q^v %q^ f . 

Loose, v. t ., q?53’. 

Loot, v. 

Lower, z>. t ., dW c?a?n. 

Luggage, »mmq, w. 
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Made, To be, v. y<t?s». 

Maize, >te\,/. 

Make, v. t. t ofa?>*. 

Make a noise, v. xfiQ'S*, 

Man, H?su, generic ; ua*4, 

vbh, man as distinguished 
from woman. 

Manure, aa,/. 

Many, MU3, uaa, 

March, v . t., <^a c*d<->‘. 

Mare, vitef . 

Margin, 5^, m. 

Maund, (40 seers) M<£, m. 
Medicine, V*tf3, b^tb\, /- 
Meet, v.i., 

Merchandize. ht?5, m. 

Merchant, ■Rd'dTB, H^asra. 

Milk, an, m. 

Monday, w. 

Money, auaVi, pi. of BMaterr, a 
rupee. 

Monkey, utea, m. 

Month, MO^, m. 

Moon, aa, Bean*, m. 

Morning, 3aa, /. 

Mother, Mi, ht§*, mte^, m» 3». 
Mother in law, mh. 

Mount, v. i., M»rn 3 

ZT&. 

Mountain, va*3, m. 

Move, v. i., ddiS'. 

Much, uaa, ua^r. 

Muhammadan. hbhbI, kh? 5 Mt?>, 
m., mhhmtsI, f. 

Nail, vte, /. 

Name, ?n©', m. 

Need. $3. /. 


Neither, <5, si. 

News, wa, /. 

Night, 3*3,/. 

Nine, £*. 

No, saT. 

Noon, trqfa3. 

Nor, s, ?>t. 

Not, ?>aF, ?>, 

Nourish, v. t. t 't'HS 1 . 

Now, 

Now a days, wh 
Nowhere, fc?3 ?>aY. 

Occur, v. *., 33*. 

Odour, ^*hs*,/« 

Of itself, »t*Q. 

Old, M3*3*. 

Old (man), ua*, (woman), 
uah 
On, va. 

On account of, h*b, ara^. 

Once, fas? ^ 13 , fsa? 

One, faoj. 

One-eyed. on«£». 

Open, v. t., *5253*. 

Opium, »tetH, /. 

Or, gt*, ?r, »f*^*. 

Orange, Maidd*. 

Other, aa, a»n, aa*. 

Otherwise, ?>3V .31, sal" 31 . 
Outcry, 33, ate fao'3', m. 

Cjtside, u*aa. 

Over, (on,or, to,the other side) 
vtb. 

Ox, uaa, § 2 *. 

Pain, v /- a**3*. 

Pale (ink), faaa. 

Pandit, <433. 

Panj£b, vr^u. 
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Paper, arara, ^ais, spara, m. 
Pass, v. *., ^ 4 $r. vrmsi, 

Pasture, v. i, gdi'Q^i . 

Pen, c^hth, /. 

Penknife, aa, w. 

People, ^a. 

Persian, <^hU 
Pice, xfop m. 

Pick, v. ddi£*. 

Pile, a3Y, /. 

Pill, «Y,/. 

Pit, $»p, vn%T. 

Place, 

Plant, v. uiQgi. 

Plant, n.m., ae*. 

Play (sport) I »•*., ; (on 

a musical instrument) v. 
a?P©5*. 

Plough, v. t ., us 
Pluck, 3-?<v. 

Police, fHMTUt, xjfffK 
Policeman, 

Pond, 

Poor, arela, aara. 

Pour, v. \p§^t. 

Power, tthw, Haa, nfaa, /. 

Press (sugar cane), v. t. 9 xft&P. 
Price, ws, m . 

Pride, ym 3HT5, aiaa, w. 

Promise, «. w., ^rfea*, aa5. 
Prosperous, ^TareT5. 

Provisions, fta*, w. 

Pundit, M33. 

Purpose, hstt, /. 

Put, v. ^'§<£ T v 

Quarrel, «., wareY,/., aanr, m. 
Quarrel, *♦, wso>, 3dl3cv, v, /♦, 
jjcjm 1 a dt*> T 


I Quarter, mt^, m. 

Queen, ar^Y, Vfur a i 
Rain, n. 9 aw ^aar, /., >fl^j w. 
Rain v. aaar a^Y, kY^U V5*. 
Rains (rainy season), aaina,/* 

Rdjd» W*. 

Rare, He dfl 1 . 

Reach, v* vua^T y^xf^PTr, 

Read, M35 t. 

u 

Read aloud, TTarr§^T. 

Reap, v. /♦, 

Reason, «. naa, ara5, c?T5r<f - 
Red, bto. 

Redness, &m\. 

Regard, v. t. t »P55t. 

Regiment, VB55, /. 

Region, fcBiar, m. 

Remain, v . t* "afu^T. 

Reply, «. w., ^ra. 

Reply, v* £., © e'5 1 . 

Return, v. *.» 

Revenge, n ♦ w*, aas*. 

Rice, w. 

Rich, a5^5. 

Rifle, aea, afa /. 

Ring, v * ajqrep. 

Ring v. **, hh , ©<£'». 

Ripe, 'Ma T . 

Rise, v ♦ L, 

River, afa»r@, w. 

Road, h aa; /♦ *»./♦ 

Robber, U»aVY. 

Rod, aYa,/. 

Room, 3531. 

Root, H3 /* 

Rope, "^ht, w*, bhY, /* 

Rose, ajBra, tn 9 
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^ Un * V * *♦> SlTCT, TO! T, 

Rupee, BVT 2 t»n -a^haT m. 

Sage, m. 

Sand, ^3 /♦ 

Say, v* »cn^T, srfb^r. 

School, H39R1, w. 

Seat, v. t., u<bi«*'. 

Search for, v. t. ^r?w. 

Second, a., pin, pn. 

See, v. /., 3 m^t, 

Seed, ni. 

Seem, v * i\ ( hrm 

Seer, to, w. , (about 2 tb 

weight). 

Seize, v. t.; gan i . 

Seize upon, v. /., mtot. 

Sell, v. 

Send, v. t. t uJtot, #tot . 

Send for, v . 

Se Poy, fHxnul. 

Servant, £sra. 

Set on fire, v. ^ wrf^t. 

Seven, to. 

Several, sret. 

Sheep, tsr, /. 

Shine, 

Shoe, /. 

Shoemaker, vra). 

Shop, deft, /. 

Shore, sfcr, m. 

Shrub, w. 

Shyness, toh ; /. 

Sickness, /. I 

Sikh, fiflf, w . /; 

Silver, -ahfi,/. 


Sing, v. L, 

I Sink, y. *. 

Sister, 

I Sister's son, 

Sit, v- 5sd'. 

I Six, %, "5^. 

Slander, v. t., f??fe»n ora«fl . 
Sleep, v . t. tot, t^t. 

Smart, v. t.. 

Smoke, v . Mte% (always 

preceded by a word denot- 
ing the thing smoked, as 
3 Htu, dsn &c.) 

Snake, pm tom, m. 

So,, r^u*. 

Society (companionship), puto, 
/• 

So great, 1 w, ^ ^ 

So large, j S»p. 

Soldier (English), gigr, ( na . 

tive), fHMTcfi. 

So long (a time), fefro. 

Some, ttfp, fear. 

Somehow, fcri\ 

Some one, ^re\. 

Some one or other, m 
Something, ^s. 

Something or other, 

Some time, c?^. 

Some time or other, <=?^ & 
Somewhere, foj§. 

Somewhere or other, fas & 

So much, tStst. 

Son, M3, M3 , tot. 

Sound, >v^tr, f. 

Sour, M 3 T. 

Sow, V . t ., -JEftTOT. 

Speak, v. 
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Speak of, v. t. 9 afire*. 

Spend v. t. 9 3dd add*. 

Spirit, »P3>n, m. 

Spirits (alcoholic), dn§, m. 9 

Hum, /. 

Split, v. t., d)dd*. 

Sport (hunting, & c.), Ha'd. 
Spot, d*ai, m. 

Staff, fid*, m. 

Stand, v. i *43d*, *43* o<5*. 

Star, 3*d*, m. 

Start, V . t\, 3d?>*, 3 d n T ci, 3d fid*. 
Startle, v. i., d s ad*. 

Stay, v. i., dfire*, fere*, fea H'e>. 
Steal, v. t. 9 dd'^cT 1 . 

Stick, n. f , **a3). 

Stick, v. i. y UHd*. 

Still, cow;., 3* d), 3* gl. 

Stone, vad, m. 

Stool, (cane), W3*, m. 

Stop, V. t. 9 *43* ad3*. 

Story, aa*, /. 

Straw, 33),/. 

Strike, v. f., M*d?>*; as a clock, 

V. i. 9 dfre*. 

Strong, 3a3*. 

Subaddr, 3^d*d. 

Subside, v. §“'33^, Hfire. 
Such, *fiu*, 

Suffer abuse, v. t. y dPH *4'<sl. 
Sugar, tfad, /. 

Sugar cane, aH*d, aw*d, fe*4, al*4, 
w., 3H*d), avne), /. 

Sun, 'Hdd, m. 

Sun (sunshine), 4*4, /. often 
used in the pi., 

Suspicion, 3dH, m. 

Sweeper, fU3% w., fU3), /. 


Sweet, fns*. ; t. , „ 
Sweets, ffifewe),/. 

Swell, v. i., pre*i 
Sword, 3H^*a, /. 

Table, fiu, /. , • 

Take, v. t . 9 Hd*. j 

Take hold, v. t . 9 <sd<v,. ua3?s*, 

\ia3?>*. • 1 ‘ • 

Take off, v. t , 9 rt<ud, *s*d ?re*. 
Take out, v. /., add*, ad dd*. 
Take up, v. t . 9 dad*, dad*. 

Talk, v. t . 9 diV adsW. 

Tall, kh*. 

Teach, v. t . 9 U3*^d*. 

Tear, v. t . 9 v*3d*. , 

Tease, v. t. 9 i>3?>*. 

Tell, v. t.y dre*, afire, gd*fd*. 
Ten, dH. 

Tent, td*, 33, w. 

Tenth, 

That, c icm. pr. y to. >#U. 

That* rc/. /?*., d, fflU3*, HU3*. 

That, conj.y fa, fi ,s*8h 

The other side, (of a river, &c.) 

V*d. 

There, 

Thick, fid*. 

Thief, dd. 

Thing, dfo, /.; a material thing 

^T?3, dH3, did, /. 

Think, (consider), v. t . 9 Wdd*. 
Think (suppose), v. t.y HH3d*. 
Third, 3)»n, 3tH*. 

Thirsty, f3U*fe»r*. 

This, feu. 

This side (of a river. Sec.), ffd*d. 
This year, >>f3ah 
Thorn, w. 
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Thousand, UrTB. 

Three, f 3 ?>. 

Throw, v. t. y faus*. 

Throw down, 

Thursday, ^fu^na, m. 

Tie, v . t. y 

Till, nneV, nfau. 

Time, m. ^rgf, /. 

To, §, fe, mtu, mth. 

Tobacco, 3>n«, m. 

Today, v>ffl, Wf. 

Together, b< 5 t. 

Tomorrow, ore*, gwa /., g?*a. 
Tonight, BT3, bt^F, bt 3 g, 

UT3 §. 

Too, nf, gf. 

Towards, ^*, 

Train, Brat, BH Brat, 3B. 

Tree, fVjd^, ^ 2 ', w. 

Tremble, v. i., cfa^r. 

True, -na, t7b. 

Trunk (of an elephant), yig, /. 
Truth, mb, KB, ;>*. 

Turn round, ujmbp. 

Twelve, y>d'. 

Twenty, ^tu, Mtu. 

Twice, a ^ ^iut. 

Two, a. 

Uncomfortably, >*mt. 

Uncover, v. t. y sbp bibs*. 

Upper, @*mbot, © a* . 

Upset, v. t. y 
Very, bub, ^~3'. 

Vex, v. t. y stbst. 

Village, f^ra, 3TB*@\ 

Virtue, bis, in. 

Virtuous act, ms, ni. 

Visit, v. t. y (a country or place). 


g?us% (a person), vwsttb 

stust. 

Wages, WKut, /. 

Wage war, v. t. y nar^t orust, 
rial <^bst. 

Wait, v. i. y sPubst, sfba 
Wake, v. i. y K»BTcH. 

Wake, v. t. y hbf@S». 

Wall, aq, /. 

Wander, v. i. y fuusi, uhs*. 
Want, v. t. y Btust. 

Wash, v. t. y q^T. 

Watch, n. /., uj^t. 

Water, Mrst, uk, m. 

Weak, 

Wealth, ms, in. 

Weave, v. t. y mss*. 

Weaver, ^'d 1 , in. 

Weight, ^Ta, in. 

Well n. in. y wu 1 , fcu. 

Well, a. y (in health) Bqft, 

Well, ad. y B3P, g^i. 

What, rel. pr. y fuU3», 3 ub*. 

What, int. pr. y fe*»n, off, fc?u^, 

^U^T. 

What, pr. a. y faor, aUT. 
Whatever, h 
W heat, c?Sc?, f. 

Wheel Mul»P, m. 

When, rel. ad. y k*, uu. 

When, int. ad. y as. 

Where, rel . ad. y LTm. 

Where, int. ad. y fa^. 

Wherever, f*M fas. 

Which, rel. p r . y h, fhu^, 3u^. 
Which, »«*. pr., as, fau^, au^ 1 . 
Who, 
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Who, int . pr ., 

Whoever, ^ a*el. 

Whole, The, w&. 

Why, fcf§. 

Wide. 

Wife, ^gs\, 3bft, 

Wild duck, vraairel, VoUFul, f. 
Wind, ^t, ^5, 

Winter, from*, w. 

Wise, fgiwsl, faw^r. 

Wish, w. t. 9 
With, ?P&. 

Wither, tTb? r?'^. 

Without, 

Wolf, m. 


Woman, 3i>d, fsH5l. 
Wood, '* 

Word ,gfe, /. 

Work, w. m., 3w. 


Work, v. 2., Svj cT3^. 

World, tTHTH, 

Worship, c?B?n, uht c*3?3. 
Worthy, wifec?, ?iai. 

Write, v . *. , 

Year, m. /., ^au^, m. 
Yesterday, 

Yet, zr§„ »m. 

You, 3. 

Young man,') ___ _ v _ 

Youth, J 3 ®3 1 ’ 3^- 
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This Grammar is intended as a Guide to the spoken Panjabi 
of the Northern Panjab, i.e. the Panjabi spoken in the districts 
of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Lahaur, Gujrat, Firozpur and to some 
extent in the adjoining districts. The language of the northern 
part of Gujranwala has been taken as the standard. It is a guide 
to spoken Panjabi, not to the Panjabi found in books, and in 
particular it is not meant to deal with the Panjabi of theSikkhs, 
usually written in Gurmukkhi letters. The Panjabi treated of in 
this work is as a rule found printed in Persian letters. 

It is now generally admitted that the old method of learning a 
language is unsatisfactory. To attempt to learn Panjabi as we 
learned Greek and Latin and Hebrew can only result in failure. 
In the following pages, therefore, great stress is laid on the 
modern oral method, and an exhaustive series of short questions 
and answers will be found in Part II, the Guide to Conversation, 
and of longer sentences in Part III. the Guide to Connected 
Speech. 

The responsibility for the various parts of the work has been 
divided between us as follows : — Mr. Cummings has written 
the Introduction on the Right Method of learning a language ; 
Part 1, a Phonetic account of the Pronunciation ; the English of 
Lessons I to XL in Part II on Conversation ; Lessons I to XXI, 
with the English of XXII to XXXV, in Part III on Connected 
Speech ; the Diversification Table. 

I have written the Panjabi Grammar which forms the second 
section of this volume ; the Preface, the Pronunciation Exer- 
cises ; the Panjabi of the first forty lessons and the whole of the 
succeeding lessons in Part II, the Panjabi of Lessons XXII to 
XXXV in Part III ; have revised the Panjabi of Lessons I to 
XXI at the request of Mr. Cummings, who has resided now for 
some time in America, and have corrected all the proofs of the 
work. 

I should like to make grateful mention of the assistance 
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rendered by Lala Sundar Das, teacher in theCburch of Scotland 
High School, Gujrat. He is particularly well acquainted with 
the niceties of his native language, and he has made many 
valuable suggestions. 

Romanising. I’ he values of the different letters will befoundin 
the Phonetic Introduction, Part I. It will be useful here to draw 
attention to the difficulties of accurate Romanising. It is easy to 
transliterate from Persian or Gurmukkhi letters to Roman, for 
each letter in that case has its value, but when the standard is 
the spoken sound the difficulty is very great. Indeed to 
romanise accurately one would need new signs. 

Sounds vary in different places, so that what is a correct repre- 
sentation for one district may not be quite correct for a neigh- 
bouring district. A teacher with Urduising tendencies may 
affect an Urdu pronunciation. Such a teacher would pedan- 
tically say sahib for sahb ; bimar for bamar, ill ; zamin for 
jltvl, land; Arab! for Arbi, Arabic. 

In the following pages an effort has been made to avoid forms 
which are confined to illiterate villagers, to avoid also imitations 
of Urdu and to preserve the forms which are commonly used in 
daily speech amongst people of moderate education, such as 
schoolboys or shopkeepers. Thus for penknife kaoll is avoided 
as illiterate, caqu as Urdu, and cakku is employed as the 
ordinary word ; so also for road the word is not sharak or 
sarak, but sarak. It follows that all special Arabic signs are 
rejected. Words like haqq, huqqa, ta'rif, liyaqat, are changed 
to hakk, hukka, tarif, liakat and so on. 

The determination of the length of vowels, especially un- 
accented vowels, is a matter of great difficulty. Thus a is quite 
different from a, the former being generally considered long. 
\et wehave words like saje, sasu., sane (see Pronom. Suffixes, 
pp. 84, 86), where the a is the same vowel as a, but is Quite 
short. Similarly the final unaccented a in pata, bhijjna, 
tubadldLa is the vowel a, but is shorter than an accented a. 

We find the same difficulty with e and e, o and o. Should we 
write hoke or hoke, hoea or hoea, kl e or ki e ; is the second 
vowel in tfi § short or long ? A question arises also about words 
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with short ai, paie or pa©, lahe or laihe, baihe or bahe, gaie 
or gae. 

Again there is a tendency in Panjabi to nasalize the vowel of 
every syllable containing n, and still more of every syllable con- 
taining n. If we were to write all such syllables with the nasal 
sign we should produce very uncouth forms. The student will 
bear in mind this general tendency. Sane might equally well be 
written sanS, jana might be j^nS, jane might be janfS. 

Another tendency is to introduce a tonic b ( i.e. an h which 
raises the tone of a syllable) in accented syllables at the end of 
sentences. It is common to hear karho for k5ra, jlth. for j&, 
banaha for banaS, and so on. This h has not been written in 
these pages except in very marked cases such as d©h, deho, jah, 
jaho, instead of do, deo, ja, jao (give, go). 

On the other hand the deep guttural h is sometimes uttered 
especially after r, when there is a very strong accent, thus we hear 
rhath for rath, resolute : Rha.no for Ra.no, girl's name : rhatl 
for rati, by night. 

There is a common tendency to double a consonant, other than 
n,l, r, r and b, when an accented vowel precedes and an unaccent- 
ed vowel follows. We sometimes hear Panjabbi for Panjabi, 
tuhannS for tuhand, to you, mail! for mall, gardener. In other 
words, too, this difficulty arises, as in oalna or callna. 

Again g and g, kh and kh are often interchangeable It may 
be noticed that the sounds kh, g, 1, n, tend to become either kkh, 
gg, 11, nn or kh, g, n. Thus sikhea. is either sikkhea or 
eikhea, laga, is lagga or laga, and we find that n and 1 are rare 
undoubled unless when followed by a consonant which makes n 

to enunciate. 

These varieties will occur in the declension of a single word. 
We may have likkhS, shall I write, but likh§a, written, 
sikkhSga, you will learn, and sikhl (f) learned, w0kkh6, he may 
3ee, w Skhke, having seen. In a number of the above instances 
it has seemed better to allow both forms to appear and not to 
imply a uniformity which does not exist. 

The reader will, therefore, expect to find some words written in 
two ways, and will moreover be prepared for somewhat unfa- 



miliar spellings of words which occur in Urdu. It has hitherto 
been customary to romanise Urdu words as they are romanis- 
ed in Urdu. This leads to mispronunciation. In the following 
pages words will be found written approximately as they are 
spoken. Thus munsif becomes munsaf, ha-zir becomes hazar, 
for shaitan we have shatan, and so with many others. 

Owing to the habit of retaining the Urdu spelling one is in dan- 
ger of overlooking the fact that even by educated speakers these 
words are not pronounced as they are in Urdu. In the interests 
of correctness it is clearly necessary to depart from the custom- 
ary spelling. 

Triple letters found in words like oukkke, bhannnt, saddda, 
or with h added, in bannhnS, nakhiddhda, are not easy to pro- 
nounce. Between them and double letters there is a difference 
which, if slight, is frequently quite perceptible. See Pronun. 
fixx., p. XX. 

In Parts II and III it should be noted that the translation is 
not always literal. It is important for the beginner early to 
realise that ideas and not words are to be translated. Thus if in 
a lesson on the use of Prepositions a Panjabi sentence is found 
containing no preposition, it is to be understood that in such a 
sentence Panjabi ordinarily does not need one. The student 
should, specially in Part III, make inquiries about the exact 
meaning of the words employed. 

Some difficulty was felt in Part III with regard to the use of 
capitals for pronouns referring to the Persons of the Trinity . 
As in a number of the sentences it is not clear from the actual 
words that any reference to the Divine Persons is intended, it 
seemed better to follow the practice of the Revised Version of the 
Bible and restrict capitals to nouns, printing the pronouns with 
small letters. The sentences founded on the Gospel according to 
St. John will be of special value to those who in their daily work 
experience a need for a religious vocabulary. It has been though t 
advisable to keep in a distinct section all the sentences directly 
bearing upon religious matters. They will be found in Part III. 

In conclusion one may be permitted to express the hope that this 
Grammarwill be found useful by thoseEuropeans — missionaries. 
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Government servants and business men — who desire to acquire 
a knowledge of the language of the sturdy inhabitants of the 
Panjab. The avoidance of Persian and Gurmukkhi letters will 
have the double advantage of rendering the words easy to read 
and of securing greater correctness in the representation of 
sounds. as students will be spared the initial difficulty of 
learning a new script perhaps many will take courage and com- 
mence the study of this virile and fascinating tongue. 


WazIrabad : 
February 20th, 1912 
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SYSTEM OF ROMANISING. 

* The approximate sounds of the letters employed may be given 
here, but fuller details should be sought in the Phonetic account 
of the pronunciation, pp. 11 — 25. 

Consonants, b, f, j, k, 1, m, n, p, s, z have nearly the same 
sound as in English, but great care should be taken not to as- 
pirate k and p. English k and p are always slightly aspirated. 
This caution is required also for the letters o, t, t, all of which a 
foreigner tends to aspirate. 

c, like ch in child, but unaspirated. 

d and t are the sounds we should make if we tried to say the 
English d and t with the tip and sides of the tongue against the 
front teeth, d. and t are the same pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue against the soft palate. The difference between t and t. 
and between d and d, is very great. 

g, like g in get. In Panjabi undoubled g between two vowels 
tends to become g. 

g is a voiced kh. One may learn to say g by repeating 
ga-ga-ga over and over again with extreme rapidity. 

h, see Phonetics, p. 17, and Pronunc. Exx. pp. xvi — xxiv. In 
oh, kh, ph, th, th, it resembles an English h, but must be 
forcibly enunciated without any vowel between it and the letter 
preceding it. 

j, see above ; when undoubled and followed and preceded by a 
vowel it tends to become y. 

kh, like gh in Irish lough or ch in Scotch loch, kh, with k 
undoubled , preceded and followed by a vowel, tendstobecome kh. 

1, like 1 uttered with the tipof the tongue against thesoft palate. 

n, like n with the tip of the tongue against the soft palate. 

Nasal n is tepresented by a sign over the nasalized vowel as 
3, §, etc. It is like the n in the French mon, voyons. 

n, like n in senor, canon or the ni in lenient. nj tends to 
become n. 

h, like ng in sing. 
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r, like Scotch r well trilled, very unlike English, Irish or 
American r. 

r made from the soft palate, see Phonetics. It has no resem- 
blance to the American or Irish r. 

t, t, see above under d. 

w, see Phonetics. It is different from English w and v, but 
is nearer to v than to w. The lower lip must not touch the 
teeth in making Panjabi w. 

y, like English consonantal y, but tends, especially when 
doubled, towards zh. 

VOWELS. 

a, I, u., like Italian a, i, u ; e, o, like French e, 6. 

a, e, i, o, u when not marked long are to be read short. 
Sometimes e and o have been marked short as a warning against 
the tendency to make them invariably long. But they are to be 
read long only when especially marked so. 

a is like the first a in the word America or the u in plum. 

e, o are like e, o shortened. 

i is like English i in linen. 

u like u in pull, but broad and unrounded. 

ai ; the pronunciation of ai heard from well-educated people is 
given on page 21 of Phonetics. Among ordinary people it has 
practically ceased to be diphthongal. If one says the vowel in 
hand, and while saying it lo wers the jaw and spreads the lips 
one will get very near ai. 

au. is a combination of a and o made into a diphthong. 
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PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES. 

The following sentences and words are given in the hope that 
they may suggest to the student the chief difficulties of pronun- 
ciation. They are merely suggestions. The list might be 
indefinitely extended ; each day’s study of the language will 
draw attention to new words which are hard to pronounce. 
There is perhaps nothing which students of language seem to 
find harder than to carry out a firm resolve to set apart a definite 
period of time every day for practice in pronunciation. Yet there 
is scarcely anything in language study so well worth .acquiring as 
a good pronunciation. It is of far more value than a large 
vocabulary. 

The following rules for the use of these and similar exercises 
m ay be of use : — 

1. Set apart a definite time of at least 20 minutes every day 
for practice in pronunciation, and let nothing interfere with it. 

2. Duri ng this time practise nothing but pronunciation. Do 
not get beguiled into a discussion of idioms or constructions or 
other points in connection with the language. They can wait for 
the Conversation hour. 

3. Pay little or no attention to the Munshi’s assurances that 
your pronunciation is practically correct. If you wish to test 
your pronunciation, do so by dictating to the Munshi a list of 
imaginary words and observing in how many cases he writes the 
sound which you intend. Dictate such sounds as these ta. 
tha, tha, ta, thS, ta, th&, tah, tah, t£h, tHh. Then sub- 
stitute for the initial tort the letters, r, r, d, d, p, b, c, ch, etc., 
and change all the vowels, and finally put all the consonants after 
the vowel instead of before it. Try them also doubled, e.g., ata 
atta, aca, acca, acha, accha, etc. If the Munshi always knows 
what sounds you intend you have learned the pronunciation of 
the language well, but not of necessity perfectly, for the Munshi 

may come to recognise your method of making a particular 
sound. 
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Do not attempt all the sounds every day. A few are enough 
for each lesson. Sometimes one or two are sufficient, but do not 
go on too long at one sound, you will soon cease to be fresh 
enough to be able to make it. 

5. Few instructors can teach pronunciation ; you will there- 
fore have to teach yourself, by saying each word or sound after 
the teacher. Keep on doing this whether he says you have got 
it correctly 7 or not. Do not. however, say a word twenty times 
after he has said it once, say it rather once, or perhaps twice, 
each time that he says it. 

6. During conversation or reading do not spend much time on 
the niceties of pronunciation, for your conversation or reading 
will be unduly interrupted. This rule, No. 6, applies only if time 
is being set apart with unfailing regularity every day for practice 
in pronunciation. 

7. Do riot confine yourself to the words in the following 
sentences. Take up systematically all thesoundsof thelanguage, 
and be especially careful not to limit yourself to the sounds 
which are commonly considered difficult. Pay great attention to 
roivels. They are generally disregarded by students as being 
quite easy. The simplest vowels are often extremely difficult for 
a foreigner. 

8. About once a week have dictation of sounds, using both 
real and imaginary words. For the purposes of this dictation 
words and sounds should be written in Roman letters. It need 
not occupy more than a very few minutes. Sometimes the 
student should dictate sounds to the Munshi, sometimes the 
Munshi should dictate them to the student. . If the student is 
working at the Persian or Gurmukkhi character, he will have 
dictation, quite independent of this and at a different time, to 
test his knowledge of the letters. 

The 'pronunciation of h. h is perhaps the most difficult letter in 
Panjabi. Its three pronunciationsare dealt with under phonetics. 

(a) The ordinary English pronunciation is found in only two 
or three words. It is probably merely softened down from 1th. for 
it is quite common to hear a kho for aho, yes ; ekhai and 5khai 
for ehai and oha-i, this very one, that very one. 
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(6) The tonic h, raising the tone of the syllable, occurs only in 
an aooehted syllable after the vowel, or before the vowel of the 
syllable following an accented syllable. It cannot occur before 
an accented vowel. As its only effect is to raise the tone it will be 
understood that from the point of view of pronunciation it is im- 
material whether we write dadha or dahdLa (severe), unnhiwlt 
or unnihwa, nineteen, wShnda or wendha, looking. 

(c) The deep sound represented by b occurs always in an 
accented syllable before the vowel. It distantly resembles the 
Arabic ain. and can be enunciated only on a low tone. It 
strikes the ear as a deep guttural sound. It may accompany 
any consonant or vowel whatever, whether surd or sonant. In 
the majority of cases, bh, jh, gh, dh, when pronounced with 
this deep h are really pronounced as beginning with p, c, k, t, t, 
but it is, of course, quite possible to have b, j, g, d, d, also with 
tins sound. The following examples show actual occurrences 
of it. The forms in brackets indicate the usual way of writing 

the words, the others the actual pronunciation. The sound is 
represented by (’). 


pr’a (bhra), brother, 
p’a, (bba), price. 

b’a, (baha), cause to sit. 
t’al, (dhal), 2£. 
d’al, (cLahal), price of placing 
(beds, etc.) . 
s’ab, (bisab), account. 

S’al, (isal), Christian. 

Z’ak (Izbak), Isaac. 

Sh’abbii (Sbababa), a name, 
pakh’a, (pakhha) fever, heat, 
pb’a (phaha), entanglement. 
n’Srni, (hanSrni), giddiness. 
l*al, (labai), descent. 
waJ’Stna, (wa}bStp.a), wrap 
up. 

M amma (Mhamma), a name, 
w’ala, (whala), interj , well, 
etc. 


labg’ana, (langhana), cause 
to pass. 

kat’ana, (ghatana), lesson. 

kad’ana, (kadhana), turn 
out. 

c’ajjar, (jhajjar), earthen pot. 

J’tira (Hujura) a name. 
(jhiu.r) waterman. 

palo’al, (bhaloai), goodness 

ch’attar (chihattar), 7C. 

panj’attar, (panjhattar), 75. 

tar’aoa, (dlmraea), caused to 
be placed . 

Wad’awa, (Wadhawa), a 
name. 

kar’aea, (gbarfi©j£), caused 
to be engraved. 

’iyya, tbiyy^). sides of bed. 
(ha) ves. 
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It is important to get a clear understanding of these sounds, to 
see for example the difference between dht£,l, the price of placing 
beds, etc., and dhai, 2b ; bhai, seated, and bhai, brother. The 
first vowel ‘a* usually written in bahai, seated, and in dLahal 
price of placing, is not pronounced except by those who affect an 
Urdu pronunciation. The whole difference is in the initial 
letter. Note carefully the sounds in — 

Kitthe bhai bhai, (kitthe b’ai, p’ai), where hast thou seated 
her, brother ? 

dhax dha! ane dittl (dt’ai t*ai> he gave 2\ annas for placing 
the beds. 

It will be seen, then, that the double letters bb, gh, dh, dh, jh, 
have two sounds for each pair. In one case the first letters are 
pronounced as sonants, b, g, d, dL, j, in the other case as surds, p s 
k, t, t, c. It is somewhat difficult to know when to pronounce 
them assonants and when as surds, but the following rules may 
be given : — 

(1) When the combination bh, gh, etc., is the result of eliding 
a vowel between the b and the h or the g and the b, etc., the first 
1 etters are sonants. Thus in bhana, pretence, for bahana ; jhaz, 
ship, for jahaz ; bhai for bahai, seated (f), the initial letters are 
sonant, i c , are b, j, b and not p, c, p 

(2) Sometimes in the simplest form of a word one of these 
combinations, bh, gh, etc., occurs after the accented vowel and 
is, therefore, pronounced with the tone-raising h, yet in some of 
the words derived from the original simple form of the word the 
accent is thrown forward so as to follow bh, gh, etc. In this case 
the h naturally receives the deep guttural pronunciation and the 
bh, gh, etc., are pronounced with an initial sonant, b, g, etc. 

This change of accent occurs chiefly in two eases, (a) in casual 
verbs and nouns formed from them and (6) in the organic passive 
heard in some districts. Thus we have such forms as the 


following — 

kaddhna, turn out 

• m • w 

waddhna, cut 
labbhna, find 
dLfLhna, place 


Causal. 

kadhana 

wadhana 

labhana 

dhana (dahana), 


Passive, 
kadhlnil 

wadhina 
labhlna 
noun dhai fdabal) 
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(3) When jli comes from an original zh, thej is always sonant . 
Thus in JhtLrfi, for PtuzHra, jhar or ajhar for hazSr, thousand, 
the first consonant is pronounced j not c. 

In other cases these double letters usually have the first letter 
pronounced surd. 

It follows from the above that while bhiai, and pihai are 
identical, ( both being pi’al), bihai is different (bi’al). Simi- 
larly tihai and dhiai are ti’al, while dihai is di’ai : jhu&ri, 
jhuharX and ouhari are all cu’ari, but juhari is ju’ftri. (Most 
of these are imaginary words ) We find, too, that there is often 
doubt about the proper spelling of a Panjabi word. Thus some 
write panjhal, others bhanjal, partner. In either case the 
pronunciation is panj’aj ; dhigane, meaning uselessly, could be 
written tighane (tig’ane) ; kahani, story, and ghanl, mud, are 
identical in pronunciation (k’ani). 

Accent. It is difficult to give any useful rules for accent The 
student will get most words right with care. One rule worth re- 
membering is that the sylla ble of a word which has the accent will 
retain the accent through all declensions or conjugations of that 
word. Thus dassna, show, has the accent on class, therefore all 
parts of that verb, such as daasanwaja, dassanwalia, dassaga, 
will have it on class. Europeans often wrongly accent wala in 

m 1 ® ItCr ^1 ^ ^ ^^*^*1^ * Similarly in kadhana, cause to he 
turned out, the accent is on dha and there remains through all 
pa-rt9 of the verb. 

An exception to tins is found in 1 he regular organic passive 
made by adding ina to the root This passive in its complete 
form is not. heard in north Gujranwala oi Sialkot. 

kadhina, be turned out, from kaddLhna, wadhina, be out, 
fron> waddhna, and all other such v^rhs. accent the I of ina. 

paili£ wadbindia ng paia. the fields are being cut 

N ote however that, the passive pa r tic i pie in idu. foiin d inCujcan* 

wala and .Sialkot accents according t<» the ordinary rule; thus 

waddLliicla, vaddhidia, being cut , have the accent cut w.iddh 

• • 

Causative verbs arc not really exceptions to the rule, for they 
aie new words. Causative vcib.s formed regularly by adding-O. 
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or -wa to the root, always accent this added syllable. Hence 
kadhana, cause to be turned out, wadha^a, cause to be cut, 
and all others similarly formed accent the last syllable of the 


root. 

PRONUNCIA.TION EXERCISES. 

1. 

©h pata e 

this is a lease. 


©h pata e 

this is the address. 


eh Phatta e 

this is Phatta. 


eh pattha e 

this is a piece of wood in 


©h pattha e 

millstone. 

this is a young one. 

2. 

©h. phatha e 

that is entangled. 


oh pata e 

that is torn. 

3. 

kehre mare 8 an 

which were feeble ? 


kehre mare san 

which were beaten ? 

4. 

oh kari e 

that is a bangle. 


©h khari e 

that (f.) is good. 


oh kharl e 
• 

she is standing. 

6. 

eh dahda © 

• • 

this is hard. 


©h dadda e 

this is a grandfather. 

• 

eh dada e 

this is a professional singer. 

6 . 

je oh sadde 

if he calls. 


j© oh saddde 

if they had called. 


mal bhannfl, 

shall I break ? 


mal bhannnS 

1 am breaking. 


mai bhannpa e 

1 have to break. 


je oukke jan 

if they are lifted 


j© oukkke jan 

if they, having lifted it. go. 


mal tohajjfi ? 

shall I run ? 


mal hhajj jit P 

shall T run away ‘i 

7. 

male a. hoea 
• 

ill. 


mallea hoea 

taken possession of 


eh gall e 

this is an affair. 


eh gallh c 

this is a cheek. 


eh gal e 

this is a neck. 


Palla e 

that is Palla. 


pala e 

it is cold. 


f 
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hilleS. hoea 
hijefi, hoea 
hui? w€la e 
hun wShla e 

bab.le Shah nd mannde n§ 
Salle Shah nQ. mannde n§ 
ikko ha} i ? 

ikko hall I ? 

8. waoeha bannh 

waocha ban 

• 

oh sohna e 
oh sOna e 
eh san marl e 
os sannh marl e 
mend pona dSh 
mend ponna dSh 

un lai bhain 

• # 

u.nn lai bhain 
eh man! e 

€h Mahni e 

• 

eh mani e 

9. ror d& sh 
rorh de su 

td bar a kala i 
td bara kahla S 
eh merl kandh e 

eh mSrl hand e 

• • 

his lahi& ne 
kis laljt ne 
oh banne n<3 
oh bannhe ne 
bh plndia n§ 

5h plhndlu ni 
eh sua e 
eh shha e 


shaken, 
accustomed, 
now it is time, 
now he is free, 
many reverence the Shah, 
they reverence Bale Shah, 
have you only one yoke of 
oxen ? 

have you only one plough ? 

tie up the calf. 

become a calf. 

he is beautiful. 

that is gold. 

this is bad flax. 

he has committed a burglary. 

give me a cloth for bread. 

give me sugarcane. 

weave, sister. 

take wool, sister. 

this is twelve maunds. 

this is Mahni. 

this is a rope made of wheat 
stalks. 

give him kankar. 

pour it out. 

you are very black. 

you are in a great hurry. 

this is my wall. 

this is my back. 

who has taken them down < 

who has attached them ? 

those are ridges. 

let him tie them ? 

the women are drinking. 

the women are grinding. 

this is a big needle. 

this is red. 
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N % B- — The h in these sentences is not sounded. It merely 
raises the tone. 


10. pul kitthe we 

phul] kitthe we 

_ ^ 

kholi n© 

k.ol i n© 

Kohl I ne 
tatti e 

thattl e 

• • • 

thatthi e 

11. <£h ghQrl e 
©h gorl e 

dhh bait di lakkar 
dfih bbaiS di lakkar 
kadhala manjia dlS hlyyS 

ku dhala ma n jit- dia hiyya 

k.i bhannea su 
ki banea su 

raez bhanaea su 

mez banaea su 
eh bhari (p’ari) o 
eh bhari <b*ari) e 

A/.B . — The h in these 
(except in dSh). 

12. hun ja 
huh ja ? 
je akhe 
je akhe 
hae 
ha© 

hai wha'i P 


where is the bridge ? 
where is the flower ? 
open them, 
it is beside them, 
they are Kohl is by caste, 
it is warm (fem.). 
it is a low caste quarter (some 
say thatthi). 
she stammers, 
this is a mare. 

she is fair in colour, or red (of 
a cow). 

the wood of two doorposts, 
the wood of two brothers, 
had the side pieces of beds 
, taken out. 

the side pieces of about two 
and a half beds, 
what did he break ? 
what was made for him '{ 
he caused the table to be 
broken . 

he made the table, 
this is heavy (f.). 
this is a broom. 

words has a deep guttural sound 
now go. 

shall 1 now go ? 

if he says. 

if thou savest. 

% 

alas ! 

now, now (threatening) . 
is it, my man ? 
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13 . 


14 



16 . 



hal whal P 
b& marie 

blh marl e 

• 

Sh sail e 
£h sallh. e 
d§h rat? 
de r&t? 
d6i> rat? 

dhabna 

Oil kharde nehi 
Oh kharde n§ 
nil 
ntlh 

panjh? rupal 
pan,}? rupa! 

un 

unn 

un 

• 

aiii we 
aiwl 
aSwifi 
sai wlhli 

Oh waggda e 
oh wagda e 
paggharda e 


what did you say, my man ? 

O silly woman, 
the arm is weak, 
this is a hundred, 
this an oath . 
day and night 
let him give at night, 
let them give at night, 
grain. 

parched barley grain . 

they will not take away, 
they are taking away, 
to. 

daughter-in-law. 

for twenty -five rupees. 

for five rupees. 

without spec-ial reason. 

wool. 

weave. 

it is thus. 

without reason, anyhow 
macaroni. 

a hundred twenties. 

it is working (well), etc. 
it is leaking. 

it is melting. Of. with follow - 


ragarda e 

mai wikft d£nn& 
mai wikha dSnnd 
likkhea hoea, likhea hoea 

rakkhiga 

rakhaSga 


mg. 

he is rubbing. 

I will get it sold. 

I will sho w i t . 

(two pronunciations) it is 
written. 

I will place. 

I will have it placed. 


Practise all the words given above under Pronunciation 
of h. 
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Difficult combinations. 

karjr toarre 

berra 

bhurrian - 

• • 

nanan 

banan 

• • 

bannhan 

ralan 
• ■ 

gbram 

dhodha 
• • 

malai 

bala 

tagrera 

wekhke 

wagke 

walhetna 
■ ■ • 

wikhali deni 

• • 

wigarna 

wigrnwala 


grey hair. 

wheat, barley and gram. 

smell of burning cloth, etc 

husband’s sister. 

they may be made. 

they may tie. 

they may meet, etc. 

noise of splashing. 

bread made of maize or millet. 

cream. 

misfortune. 

rather strong. 

having seen. 

having leaked, etc. 

wrap up. 

show oneself. 

be spoiled. 

one who is getting spoiled. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE RIGHT METHOD OF LEARNING A LANGUAGE. 

The right method of learning a language depends entirely on 
our definition of the terms language and learning. Language in 
its primary and fundamental sense is human speech. Writing, 
whether it be in alphabetic characters or in ideograms or picture 
writing, by hand or by printed type, is not really language. 
Language is speech. Writingand printing are by accommodation 
called language, but their appeal is to the eye, while language 
appeals to the ear. The spoken sound is what we must take as 
the basis of our study. But what is the unit of speech. Is it the 
word or the sentence ? The Encyclopaedia Britannica says that 
it is now recognized that 4 the sentence is the unit of speech, and 
that grammar should be taught inductively/ so we shall not 
need to argue the case further. Consequently in studying a 
language we must study the spoken sentence. As far as the 
ivrilfen form of this spoken sentence enables us to study the 
spoken form , so far is writing an aid ; hence the value of writing 
a new language in a familiar character, such as Roman for Urdu 
or Panjabi: but as soon as the written or printed character 
interferes between us and the spoken form, it becomes a hin- 
drance. It does thus interfere when it is wholly strange, as 
is at first. Arabic, Hindi or Chinese writing, or when Roman, 
by its old familiar symbols, leads us to suppose that these 
well-known letters have the same value in Panjabi, as thev 
have in English. If when we see a « t/’ the dot under it con- 
veys no significance to our mind and we pronounce it as we 
always do our English 44 t,” then Roman has become a snare and 
not a help. It will be a help when we recognize the fact that 
these old symbols indicate sounds which are only similar to their 
corresponding values in English, and are not the identical sounds. 
In other words, one can learn the sound values of a foreign lan- 
guage not from the printed page, but only from the living tongue 
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o£ the native or of the skilled fellow-countryman. Therefore 
the study of the sentence should be the study of the sounds of 
that sentence as they come from the mouth of the living teacher, 
and the writing or printing should be studied simply as an aid 
to remembering what we have already heard spoken. As, how- 
ever, in beginning a new language, one only hears a babble of 
strange sounds, and as one quickly forgets the unfamiliar com- 
binations of sounds, it is imperative that one’s early teaching and 
study should be almost wholly by ear and therefore always with 
the teacher. Here is the greatest error of the scholastic method. 
It pretends to take in language through the eye. The ear is the 
natural receptive medium of language, which is speech and so 
audible. The eye is the medium of form and is necessary for 
writing and printing, which are not language, but only the con- 
ventional signs thereof. 

It is here, in learning strange sound’s that phonetic study is 
most valuable. In its broadest sense phonetics is the scienoe 
of sounds, but as applied to linguistics, it is the science of the 
positions and movements of the vocal organs in the formation of 
speech sounds. Applied phonetics will teach how the sounds of 
Panjabi are made, and how they differ among themselves and from 
those of other languages. It is absolutely necessary that one 
should have had a previous training in phonetics, either practical, 
or technical and practical, to enable one to listen appreciatively 
and to remember correctly the sounds of any strange tongue. 

But beyond the skill to pronounce the individual words is the 
ability to catch the rising and falling rhythm of the sentence 
with its changes of pitch and cadence, its movement and intona- 
tion. This, too, demands the study of the language in the 
sentence, since there alone can be found that vital rhythm, which 
is never present in the individual word. It is true, indeed, that 
this rhythm is found wholly and fully only in spoken living 
speech, where people mean what they say. It is seldom present 
in a teacher, and almost never in a reader, for very few read 
naturally. Hence the less one reads, in beginning the strange 
tongue, the better, and the more one can study the language right 
out among the people, talking with them, and above all listening 
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to them talking among themselves, the sooner will one get the 
language in its rhythmic swing and natural beauty of intonation. 

But it is not enough to say to some one. Go out and learn the 
language by association with the people. He must be taught to 
hear and to speak, that he may be able thus to learn. His whole 
education hitherto has been through the eye, and to thrust him 
out with untrained ear and expect success would be the sheerest 
folly. It is the aim of the Phonetic Inductive Method to impart 
such skill as will enable the pupil, after his first few months, 
to go out and get the language intelligently and successfully 
from the people. Languages are spoken rapidly. The slow hesi- 
tating utterance of the schoolroom is not found in house and 
street. So after a year, sometimes after years of study, by the 
old eye method, the student has to say. Ho not speak so fast. 
Consequently a natural method must teach the pupils to hear at 
the normal rate of utterance. 

Here should be defined the second term of our first sentence 

‘'learning.” What is it to - learn” ? It is safe to say that 
more people fail because they have not a true “ standard of 
attainment” — have no measure to determine when they have 
really acquired a sentence, when they truly know a thing — than 
for any other reason. Let this be our standard — To be able to 
express any given idea as readily , fluently and correctly in Panjabi 
as in English. Having reached this standard we may consider 
that we are ready to pass on. Less than this does not suffice for 
the requirements of those who have to use Panjabi as the 
medium of their everyday work, for our ideal must be — to hear so 
as to understand , and to speak so as to be understood. 

We note further, in this connection, that every language is 
made up of certain words, divisible into classes, which are called 
‘ parts of speech,” and these form the elements of speech. In 
order to speak and understand we must be able to use and appre- 
ciate these various elements in all their different permutations 
and combinations. These word-changes are the facts of gram- 
mar, and ‘ grammatical factsindlcatelogical processes.” Hence, 
if one is to understand language as it is spoken naturally and 
rapidly, one must be a perfect master of all the endings, words, 
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and auxiliaries which are used to show the interrelation of the 
different parts of sentences and paragraphs to one another. 

It is perfectly evident from this that a man must know the 
grammar of any language which he pretends to use correctly, and, 
for this reason, most methods begin with the study of the 
grammar, for “ grammar ” to most of us means a book. But, in 
truth, grammar is only the codification of those forms of 
language which existed, and were correctly used by thou- 
sands of people, long before the “ grammar ** was written. Now, 
whether we can codify or not is of little practical importance 
in comparison with the ability to use these principles correctly. 
Correct speech is a product not of studying grammars, but of 
learning correct models of utterance. Thousands of Panjabis 
speak their language according to the best models, but are 
wholly unable to explain the underlying principles. A book of 
grammatical facts is a splendid thing to test yourself by to 
see whether you are getting into correct habits of speech, but 
mastery of grammatical principles is to be attained not by learn- 
ing, for example, that “ the adjective must agree with its noun in 
gender and number,” and then thinking, when you wish to say 
“ the bread is black ,” that rOtt is feminine, and so you must 
say kali not kd/d, but rather through accustoming yourself to 
associating kali and rOti. Ask a Panjabi the gender of noun 
and he is often unable to tell you, until he repeats to himself 
a sentence which demands the gender of the word in question, 
and then he will tell you. Yet he always uses it correctly. Let 
this then be our primary aim — to use correct speech, explaining 
it, if we can, but, if not, using it as the people do. Which of us 
can explain why we say in English, “ We had better go ”? Yet 
it is the accepted, classic phrase. 

Let us note, also, some of the psj'chological principles involved 
in learning a language. “ In learning a new language,” says 
E. W. Scripture*, “ one must learn to associate a new set of 
sensory and motor, auditory and speaking, sensations with the 
old ideas. It is the begetting of a new habit of thinking and 
speaking.’* Consequently, as we wish to form no bad habits, 

• E. W. Scripture, Elements of Experimental Phonetics, p. 381. . 
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-we must give special attention, through phonetic study and 
by careful observation, to getting correct concepts of the sounds 
which we wish to reproduce. Only as our concept is accurate 
can our reproduction be exact, and, since many of the Panjabi 
sounds are very like our own, though still quite distinct, it 
requires trained and close observation to obtain a just and dis- 
criminating concept of these sounds. Yet it can and must be 
done, and the cultivation of the habit of careful listening to the 
exact character of the speech sounds and the exact forms of 
expression, is vital to a mastery of Panjabi. 

But we forget so easily. Often it is because we have not 
really grasped the idea. One cannot expect to remember what 
one has not fully perceived, and the best way to correct a false 
impression, and strengthen a right one, is to have the exciting 
idea again brought before the mind. Have tbesentence repeated. 
It has been determined that the memory normally loses more 
than 66 per cent, over night. So patience with one’s memory is 
necessar 3 ', and frequent repetition must be resorted to, in order 
that the impression may be so deepened that the full 100 per 
cent, shall be retained. 

All early study must be aloud with the teacher, and this 
careful hearing will fix the impression. For many the writing 
of the sounds in Roman is a great aid to remembering. Some 
find that by certain similarities of sounds they are able to aid 
their memory, as P AN I- Pa wnee-Indian- fire- water- WATER, and 
so to fix both sound and meaning. One should follow the bent of 
one's own mind, having once determined what that is, and learn 
to perfection whateveroneattempts the first year. This in vol ves, 
of course, the necessity of attempting nothing save wliat must be 
learned. Practice makes perfect, but it must be wide-awake, 

watchful practice. Repetition by a tired, worn-out mind is worse 
than useless. 

It is also a matter of observation that words once learned are 
most economically learned again after an interval of twenty-four 
hours or at least a night. Peculiarly difficult subjects, such as 
new and strange sounds, should be taken up in the morning when 
one is thoroughly rested. 
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Another psychological principle is that “ intense effort edu- 
cates,” and that is why this “ Slip Study,” demandingthe attain- 
ment of a mathematically fixed standard of five syllables per 
second, is one of the most important parts of the Phonetic Induc- 
tive Method, for it requires ready, fluent and accurate utterance, 
not merely of one, but of many slips, in rapid succession For 
tbis the mind must be alert and active, and so one is educated 
in the new speech. As one in using the slips is always trying 
to better, or at least equal, one’s previous record for speed in 
the repetition of a given number of slips, it gives a zest to this 
study, which is the best earnest of success. 

It is well, too, in accordance with psychological law. that im- . 
pressions of one kind should not be dissipated by introduction of 
another set of impressions : when one is trying to learn Panjabi 
sounds, the introduction of English or even of Urdu, tends to 
break up the Panjabi associations and so weakens the resultant 
concept. 1 1 is a fundamental principle of the Phonetic Inductive 
Method that ‘ ‘ each language must be the medium oj its own 
imjpartation .” Consequently Panjabi must be begun at once, and 
after a month should be the sole medium of communication for 
both pupil and teacher. 

Again, ordinary book study is hampered by that local memory 
which tries to recall what is “ on the top of the left-hand page,” 
or elsewhere, and get it from visualisation. Slip study breaks 
up all this local memory and compels one to go directly from the 
idea to the Panjabi expression of it. 

So, too, the local and rote memory that plays so large a part 
in the paradigm study of the grammar, is quite supplanted. We 
no longer begin at the beginning and run through till we come 
to the required form, but, since we learn each form as a part of a 
sentence, disassociated from any particular paradigm, we are 
able to reproduce it at will. 

Translation as an exercise for imparting skill in the language 
maybe safely omitted from the first year’srequirements, since one 
of the severest tests of ability in language study is an idiomatic 
translation from one tongue into another. In slip study, the 
English expression is indeed given, but that is to impart the 
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idea, and the Panjabi equivalent is required, not as an inde- 
pendent exercise of the mental faculties, but rather as a test 
of memory. .Learning a language has all along been regarded 
too much as a task requiring great mental abilities, while, if 
one may draw a deduction from observation, ability to speak 
frequently goes with very little mental power. The truth is 
that learning a language is a mechanical process, wherein the 
muscles of speech are taught to work in new and unusual move- 
ments. It is like learning to knit. The process, slow at first, 
becomes more and more unconscious, until the skilled knitter, 
goes through the operation without a thought. It has taken 
many thousands of repetitions before such a result has been 
attained, but it has come at last, and the steel needles glide in 
and out as if they were a part of the living hand. So must it be 
with the tongue. Slowly at first, but, by careful and painstaking 
repetition, skill is attained, until at last, without any thought, 
the words run off without the least effort, and then, and not till 
then, one may learn how to speak. So long as one is engrossed 
with the tool, one’s work is poorly done, but when the tool 
moves as a part of the workman, shape and shading will easily 
follow . 

Slip study is, however, exhausting, and one consecutive hour 
of it is frequently too long. One should rest, on growing fatigued, 
by taking up some other branch of the study, such as gramma- 
tical forms, or copying out Panjabi, or reading along some other 
line, to rest the mind and organs of speech Such time should be 
used, if one intends to learn the Gurmukkhi character, by taking 
up S. Jno. iv, beginning with verse 7. 

As to the length of time that one should study daily, it may be 
recalled that a gentleman who followed two children, of five and 
six years of age, during a whole day. and took note of their every 
word, ascertained that they each had made approximately 1 5,000 
words utterances. Allowing 100 words to the minute in conversa- 
tion, this would give two and one-half hours of steady talking 
and as much listening for each child. Doubtless if one gave the 
same time to using familiar words, both hearing and speaking 
within one’s own vocabulary, and gradually extending it by 
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Introducing and using a few new words, one would get the 



The number of new words that can be assimilated will vary 
according to the diligence and mental power of the student. A 
student of German learned fifty words a day for several months. 
His method, however, was wrong, as it was the word method, 
and he did not assimilate so many as this daily. It is better to 
take a few and thoroughly incorporate them into our sentences, 
so that we can use them, rather than merely to get the meaning of 
a large number. If we study twenty-five days in the month, and 
master ten words daily, we shall be able to use 1,500 in six 
months. When we realize that the Gospel of St. John has only 
1,000 words, we see the possibilities of a well-chosen vocabulary 
of 1,500 words. By the end of the year we should be able to 
double or treble this number. 

In the mastery of ten words daily it is implied that we dis- 
tribute our effort over the various parts of speech, and learn not 
merely to employ ten nouns or verbs, but to use the new words 
in any sentence that we may have previously been able to say, 
substituting them for words of the same kind. It is possible that 
ten words would be too many for some students, but an earnest 
effort should be made to master at least this number. At first, 
say for the first two or three weeks, it may be allowable to count 
the variant forms of the verb * to be ’ as different words, and so 
with variant forms of the noun, but the ambitious student will 
not do so. Hold yourself to not less than ten separate words, 
and if you do not get them thoroughly in mind, carry them 
along in review and add ten new words. 

As you get out among the people, carry a book and pencil and 
enter words and phrases, then at home correct and enter them 
In ink, and if they are desirable expressions, learn them. At 
first, say for six months, confine your memorising very largely 
to the work outlined here. After that go as far afield as you 
choose, but always try to get your new words in phrases. Cul- 
tivate the habit of close and accurate noting of the exact forms 
of the words in every Panjabi sentence, and you will soon acquire 
a habit of correct speech, for the ear is the governor of the 
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tongue, and as we bear so we speak. Avoid carefully all mongrel 
speech. When you talk Urdu, talk it, and when you talk Panjabi, 
talk it pure — no “ khicart.** 

It will be noted that the sentences of Part III are long and 
complex. The ordinary language method carefully avoids any- 
thing complex till later. But it is much easier to evolve the 
simple from the complex, than the complex from the simple. As 
mature students we are used to the complex' in thought, and the 
difficulty of mastering an involved sentence of thirty words is 
little, if any more, than that of learning one of five or six words. 
Probably, because of the relation of thought, the complex will 
be found easier. So, too, the long and complex sentences, when 
mastered, give a command of idiomatic expression that is never 
learned from confining oneself to the simple, short sentences so 
commonly found. The adult student has been used to allowing 
his thoughts to roam in palaces of paragraphs and involved 
sentences, and when he is confined to the one-roomed cottage of 
the simple period, he feels straitened and oppressed. 

The written compositions and translations of the ordinary 
methods will find their best substitute in what Prendergast calls 
“ Diversification ” and “Oral Composition.” The already learned 
words are taken as the basis of new sentences. Changes 
of the subject are made by substituting the singular for the 
plural, nouns for pronouns, first person for second or third, past 
for present, future or perfect, feminine for masculine, and vice 
versa, until no ending, auxiliary or part of speech seems un- 
familiar. Take the Diversification Table at the end of Part III, 
and practise one or more classes daily after the first two months, 
until all the changes involved by the use of any of the words 
come readily to mind. Mastery of these few forms will give 
the mastery of all. 

No one ever gained a fluent command over man)' words with- 
out first mastering a few at a time. Repetition of the same 
words in varied combinations, thus disclosing their various forms 
and uses, is the method whereby languages reveal their secrets.*’ 
We learn to use a language as we learn to use the sword. How 
many times must one practise the thrustand stroke, the feint and 
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parry before one is fit to cross swords with a foe. So, too, we 
must go over and over these thrusts and strokes of tongue and 
mind, before we can use our Panjabi in front of an audience. 

Heading, as has already been said, should follow our ability to 
understand, and may be carried on as we memorise the sen- 
tences of the Manual. While resting, one might take up the 
Gurmukkhi character (beginning with S. John iv. 7). By 
having the Gurmukkhi written under the English of our slips, 
it is possible to learn the general outlines of the Gurmukkhi 
words, while we are memorising their sounds, and after the first 
lesson or two to begin an inductive study of the character, with- 
out the drudgery of the alphabet. 

The true language method then, we may observe, by way of 
recapitulation, demands 

1. A phonetic analysis of tne sounds of the student’s native 
tongue. 

2. A phonetic analysis of Panjabi sounds. 

3. A synthetic combination of Panjabi sounds in Pronunciation 
Exercises. 

4. A study of Panjabi as spoken by a native Panjabi in com- 
plete sentences. 

5. Memorising these sentences aloud, till the pupil can say 
them at a normal rate of utterance, five syllables per second. 

G. A complete mastery of the changes which the various parts 
of speech undergo to indicate the logical interrelations of the 
various sentences and parts of sentences to one another. 

7. The initial and continued use of Panjabi as a direct 
medium of communication and of teaching Panjabi itself. 


TO PRONUNCIATION. 


PART I. — GUIDE 

As a proof of the value of phonetics, one cannot do better than 

■ 

quote the opinion of Miss Mary Prebner, Gilchrist Scholar of the 
Cambridge (England) Training School for Women Teachers, who 
was sent abroad to investigate the teaching of modern languages 
in Germany. After six months* investigation she writes, “ I am 
fully persuaded by all that I saw and heard, that phonetic drill is 
invaluable for giving the pupils a good pronunciation from the 
start. I often marvelled at the sure unhesitating way in which 
the pupils had mastered the English sounds.’* 

Note also, in this connection, the deliverance of the World’s 
Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, June 1910, Commission V, 
4 The modern science of phonetics is without doubt of great use 
in the acquirement of a correct pronunciation and ought to be 
studied at home.” 

Were it not that this science is almost wholly neglected in both 
English and American schools and colleges, one might pass over 
a great deal of what follows. It will be a great advance toward 
linguistic perfection, too, when the advice of the Edinburgh 
Conference is followed and the subject is really studied at home. 
However, we must do the best we can on the field to make up for 
any lack of preparation at home, and so we shall treat the subject 
as if it were wholly strange to the student of Panjabi. 

1. I’honctics is the science of sounds, but as applied to linguis 
tics, it is the science of the positions and movements of the vocal 
organs in the production of speech-sounds. We shall endeavour 
to show the organic positions of Panjabi sounds, and show also 
how they differ from or resemble the corresponding Urdu and 
English sounds, so that the student may work intelligently and 
successfully toward acquiring a correct intonation in his use of 
1 '.111 j l hi . 

This drill in phonetics is indispensable for the adult, owing to 
i lie fixity of his organs of speech, and his tendency to hear 
according to his preconceived notions of what the sounds are 
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Not only will thi-s educate him to hear, but he will be so trained 
that those who hear him will bo able to tell with ease and 
certainty what he is saying and to recognize in his speech the 
distinctive Panjabi sounds. These are at first so much alike 
to the untutored ear that the ordinary beginner fails to 
distinguish them in his speaking or hearing, but a knowledge of 
them is absolutely necessary. 

2. Speech is the original wireless telegraphy, and has as its 
medium the air. By means of the vocal organs certain wavelike 
movements are imparted to the air in the larynx and mouth, and 
these cause similar movements to radiate to the outer air, and 
thus they reach the ears of others. The lungs form the bellows 
from which the air of the chest is forced out through the larynx 
between the vocal chords, where it is so modified as to form the 
basis of articulate speech. The vocal chords, when broughtclose 
together, vibrate as do the lips, when one is blowing a trumpet, 
and by this vibration the vocal current becomes 4< sonant *' 
whereas, if the approximation of the chords is slight, the vocal 
current is but little changed, and becomes “ surd.** 

Just above the larynx or Adam's apple is the pharynx, the 
passage between the back of the mouth and the gullet and wind- 
pipe. By a contraction of the walls of the pharynx force is given 
to all explosives. 1 1 is at the upper part of the pharynx that the 
vocal current is deflected outward, either into the mouth or into 
the nasal passage. This deflection is determined by the velum, 
or soft palate. If it is raised, breath goes out through the mouth; 
if it is down, in the natural position, and so open, the current 
goes out through the nose. 

Once the vocal current has passed the vocal chords, it may be 
modified by the pharynx, or by the soft palate and its pillars, or 
by its extremity, the uvula, or by the back, middle, front, or tip 
of the tongue, as it comes into more or less close or open relation 
with the organs above, and also by the teeth and by the lips. 
Sometimes through the modifications resulting from both mouth 
and nasal organs certain clicks and sniffs are produced. 

3. Soruint . — Although there are many points in phonetic 
problems which have not been clearly settled, yet the action of 
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these modifiers, in their main features, can be easily ascertained. 
Lay your fingers on your larynx (putting a hand on the top of 
the head, or holding a finger in each ear, gives the same result) 
and say alternately z-z-z-z-z and s-s-s-s-s, but be careful not to 
call these letters by name, only hiss and buzz their sounds. 
As you do this, you will feel a vibration in your throat, ears or 
head. This arises from the vibration of the vocal current, produced 
by the action of the vocal chords. All sounds having this 
vibration are called 4 ‘sonant,” 44 voice/* 44 vocal,’ * or “ sub-vocal,” 
as 1, m, to, v, g, a, o. 

4. Surd. — When you pass from z-z-z to s-s-s, you will notea 
relaxation in the larynx, but when you pass from breathing with 
open mouth to the sound of h in one and the same breath, you 
will note a slight contraction of the larynx. This is at the basis 
of all letters which are not “ sonant.” Such are usually designated 
“ breath,” “aspirate,” 4 * voiceless,” but the best designation is 
“ surd.” The English t, s, f, sh, p. It are surds. 

5. Vowels. — When the mouth has a fixed, open position, the 
voiced current produces a sound that is called a vowel. We may 
have as many vowels as we have different positions of the mouth, 
and by gliding fromone position into another we get an additional 
number of what are called dipthongs. The Panjabi vowel table 
is quite simple. 

6. Consonants. — When the vocalcurrent is cut off or constrict- 
ed so that there is an evident stoppage or friction at the point of 
articulation, we get what is called a consonant. The name is 
false from an etymological standpoint, and is still defined by some 
grammars as “ a sound that cannot be made alone.” The name 
is too well settled for us to try to change it, but one should note 
that the sounds of s, sh, f, v, 1, m and others, may be prolonged 
indefinitely without any vowel assistance. 

7. Consonant Varieties. — Consonants are divided , according to 
the manner of articulation, into stops, continuants or fricatives 
trills, nasals and laterals ; and, according to the point of articu- 
lation, we have in Panjabi labials, dentals, palatals, cerebrals 
and gutturals. When stops end a syllable, they are called implo- 
eives, and when they begin it, they are called explosives. The 
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true explosive is explained later on. A combination of surd and 
sonant consonants is found under the term “ blends. *' See 
Section 13- 

Each point of articulation may have one pair of stops and 
one of continuants, with, in some positions, a pair of trills or 
flaps, and one of laterals. Out of all these possible sounds, 
there may be only one in use, but frequently there are two or 
three out of a possible six or eight. 

S. Alphabet . — The Gurmuklchi alphabet, in common with the 
others derived from the Sanskrit, has a phonetic order superior to 
any of the western alphabets. It is probable that this alphabet 
came in along the south Arabian coast. It must have come into 
use long after the Sanskrit grammarians had classified their 
sounds, and, as a consequence, we have it arranged in good 
phonetic order, instead of in the topsy turvy way of our English 
letters. 

9. Phonetic Analysis . — Any satisfactory study of phonetics 
must begin with an analysis of the sounds of English as spoken 
bj' the student. Pet each one provide himself with a mirror and 
accustom himself to observe the actions of the vocal organs as 
they form the variousspeech sounds. Having observed, as before 
‘directed, the relation of. and difference between, s and z, let the 
same be noted in vand f, w and wh, sh and zh, th (thin) and th 
(thine). 

Now say the sounds of p, b, t, d, eh, j, k, g, and. with fingers 
C»n larynx, note that p, t, ch, k are surd and b, cj* j, S are sonant. 
Oo from b to m, m to b, as in jab’m, jamb, and observe the vocal 
action. So with hind, hidden, kin, king, reversing the two 
latter to nik and ngik. 

10. <S tops . — Stops should be studied with the vowel a (ah), 
as ap ab, pa ba, at ad, ta da, cha ja, ach a.j, ka ga, ak ag ? 
the exact point of articulation being noted. Say key, kay, kaw, 
gee, gay, gaw, and observe the change in point of articulation 
and in sound. Now say gaw, gay, gee, jee, and note that if we 
put the point of contact just a little further forward, the hard 
sound of gee becomes jee. In English, then, we have four dis- 
tinct points of articulation, p, t, ch, k, but in Panjabi we have 
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five, owing to the fact that we have two different sets of t’s. 
See 12. 

11. Continuants or Fricatives . — Take the mirror and holding 
the mouth so that you can see up under the teeth, say mits, hits, 
and observe how the tongue which closes up tightly as you say 
hit, mit, opens at the point and allows the breath to escape over 
the tip for the s, and that the sounds of the two are quite 
different in length, the t being momentary, while the s is con- 
tinuous, hence the term continuant. Owing to the fact that it and 
other similar letters take their character from friction of the 
vocal current passing between two approximated organs, the 
term fricative is also used. Each point for a stop will also give 
us continuants. Let us take up these sounds more in detail. 

12. Sound Table (<x) — 


Stops . 

Explo- 

sives. 

Frica- 

tives. 

Nasals. 

Trills. 

Late- 

rals. 

Blends. 

La bials 

P t> 

ph 

ph *• 

w m 



bh 

Dentals 

t d 

th 

s 

z n 

r 

1 

dh 

Palatals 

c* j 

ch 

sh 

zh £L 



jh 

Cerebrals 

t d 
• • 

th 

• 


n 

• 

r 

• 

3 

m 

dh 

Clutturals 

h g 

kh 

% 

Kh 

tl 

- 


# 

gh 


Sui generis h h( ‘ ) 

(b) It is to be observed that the only class in regard to which 
there is any dispute as to whether the sounds are simple or com- 
plex is that of the palatals. It is ordinarily taught that c is 
compounded of tsh and z of dzh, but this is incorrect for the 
following reasons. All alphabets have recognized it as a 
simple sound. Like other stop positions, it has its corresponding 
fricative, sh and nasal, n. It can be formed when the tip of the 
tongue is not involved, as it would be if there were a “ t ” in it 

It should also be noted that while our English “ t 99 is called 
dental, it is really' pre-palatal, since the tip of the tongue comes 
just above the upper gums. 

(c) The labial fricatives “ pli ** and \v are rather difficult for 
the beginner. The w is not the English w, which is rounded at 


C in Panjabi has-tlie sound of ch in cliurch. 
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Tips and throat, but is a bilabial, made with lips drawn back: at 
the comers, and sounds something like a v in English. The 
“ ph ” is the indigenous f of India, and is made by holding the 
lips flattened and quite close, and at the same time blowing 
between them. Our English f is made by placing the lower 
edge of the upper front teeth against the lower lip, rather 
toward the inner and upper part-, and then making the sound 
by strong blowing. The sonant of f* is English v, while the sonant 
of “ ph ” is Panjabi w. The English w is formed from English 
o, by making the lips a little more shut, and the English wh is 
the surd of the English w. The Panjabi w bears the same relation 
to Panjabi o that English w does to English o. But see 
secs. 21-23, vowels. 

( d ) The Panjabi palatals are, like many of the Panjabi 
sounds, farther to the front in the mouth than the corresponding 
English sounds. So. too, where the English make o, j, sh, zh, 
with lips protruding, Panjabis have their lips flattened. The 
y is also a palatal, but it has the front of the tongue much lower 
than the zh or sh. It sometimes has a sound like sh. y bears 
the same relation to i as w bears to o. So n bears the same 
relation to j as n does to d. 

(e) Cerebrals are usually termed “ hard.” That they are 
“ hard ” to make correctly all foreigners will admit. Several 
elements enter into their formation : first, the throat must be 
well opened, the lips drawn back tensely, and the tongue also 
tensed and low in the back ; second, the tensed tongue must be in 
a nearly perpendicular position, the sides spread out so as to fill 
completely the space between the upper teeth, from side to side, 
the tip being up against the hard palate for the t dL th dh 131 4 * 
and must be widely open at the central tip for r, though flapped 
down to normal position a moment after. 

(/) The gutturals, so called from Latin giillur, throat, are 
formed at the back of the tongue, where it comes in contact 
with the soft palate. The stops k, g should give no difficulty, 
but the fricatives kb. g may. Let it be noted that kh bears the 
same relation to k as s does to t, or “ ph ” to p. Open the 
mouth widely and say ak, then holding the tongue in the same 



position, which you will only do, if you are using the mirror, 
relax very slightly and then blow breath forcibly through 
between the tongue and soft palate. Now voice this kh and 
you get the g, for g has the same relation to kh as z has 
to s. The ng would more accurately be written n, or have 
a different symbol entirely, for it has in it neither the sound 
of n nor that of g. To form it as a final is easy for us, but to 
get it as an initial, open the mouth widely and say ang, ang, 
ang. Note how the tongue is low in front. Keep it so and 
reverse the sounds and say nga. If the tongue insists on rising 
in front, take a pencil and hold it down. If you say na or nya 
for nga, it is simply because the tongue rises in front. Only 
a back contact will give nga. 

(< 7 ) The letter li is marked “ sui generis,* * and has at least 
three values. It has the sound of the English h in home in the 
Panjabi a. ho, hae hae, aha. In a certain class of words it is 
used to indicate a rise in pitch and gives no sound of its own, 
as in wela, wehla, kala kahla. This corresponds to one of the 
Chinese tones,** a distinction which becomes more frequent as 
one proceeds toward east and south-east Asia. In most words it 
seems to be a sonant h, and should be carefully observed in the 
teacher’s pronunciation. See Pronunciation Exercises. 

13. Blends . — Whether it is on account of this sonant h ** 



that the letters bh, dh, jh, dLh, gh have their peculiar character 
or not, is perhaps not known. Certain it is, however, that few 
Westerners master these sounds. An analysis on the kyma- 
grapb shows that the difference is like that of the Oerman b, 
2 
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as compared with the English b. This same pronunciation 
is found across China and Tibet, right through to Korea. These 
letters bh, dh, jh, dh, and gh sometimes have their Urdu pro- 
nunciation, which is that of an explosive aspirated b, d, etc., 
but the regular Panjabi pronunciation is a blend of surd and 
sonant, in other words, bha, dha, jha, dLha and gha are as if they 
were pba, tda, cja, tda, and kga. 

In the diagram on preceding page, let 1 denote the point of 
closing the organs, 2 the duration of the closure, 3 the point of 
breaking the shut position, 4 the glide from the shut consonant 
position into the open vowel position, and 5 the vowel. 

In these words pa, ba, b’a, pha and bha, the vowel , 5 , is common , 
so also is the silent closure of the lips, 1. The difference there- 
fore must be sought elsewhere. Between pa and ba, it is 
in the point where the vocal chords begin to sound, as indicated 
by the heavy line, that for ba beginning at once on the closure of 
the lips, and for pa not beginning till the vowel is reached. For 
pba (b’a), however, it begins at 3, immediately with the break. 
There is no aspiration with the blend pba, as there is with Urdu 
bha and pha. This aspiration begins with the break, 3, and runs 
to the vowel, as indicated by the dotted line. 

14. Laterals . — In English we have the labio-dental laterals 
f and v and the dental laterals th (thin) and th (thine), and 
the lingual lateral 1, but in Panjabi we have only the 1 and the 
1, where the difference arises from the way in which the tongue 
is held, at the teeth for one and at the roof of the mouth for 
the other. The terms “ liquid *' and “ lingual ” as applied to some 
letters have no real value as descriptive of the action. 

15. Trills . — The dental r is a tongue-tip trill, though often 
it has but one flap, while the cerebral y is an inverted flap from the 
perpendicular to the horizontal position, but the murmur of the 
voice, as it passes over the tip of the perpendicular tongue, is an 
integral part of the sound, as is also that of the flap. 

It should be noted that we have three or four Fs in common 


use in English. Pinal r, as in are, is a back open guttural at 


most, while with some it is silent. Initial r, as in raw, is a front 


palatal flap, or it may be (with the Scotch it is) a tip trill. 
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Occasionally, however, initial r is “ rounded,’ * by protruding 
the lips. Tongue-tied persons then pronounce words like wrong, 
write, as wong, wite. It is probable that this w in write, which 
we call '* silent,” was formerly pronounced and written to dis- 
tinguish write from rite. The tip trill r is the only one that can 
be used in Panjabi. 

16. Nasals . — Each of the five stop positions give us a corres- 
ponding nasal. When the closure is held and the nasal veil 
opened, the vocal current, reverberating in the mouth as far 
forward as the closure will allow, passes out through the nasal 
chamber and gives us, corresponding to b, d, j, <A, g, the nasals 
m, n, n, n, h. The sound of tl is usually Romanized ny, and 
occurs in canon and onion. To get it initially take the word 
Bunyan , whisper the Bu and say the nycin aloud. 

17- Explosives .- — The letter p in English is usually called an 
explosive, but by many it is pronounced like the Panjabi ph. 
This ph and the th, oh, th, kh are true explosives. The breath 
pent up behind the point of contact of the lips, or of the tongue 

and palate or teeth, rushes out sufficiently to cause the hand to 

• 

feel a puff of air, if it is held close to the mouth ; a slip of 
tissue paper or flock of cotton thus held will be driven away from 
the lips. One must practise until the pa, pha, ta, tha, etc., can 
be given alternately at will. See Pronunciation Exercises. 

18. Normal Pose. — As a preliminary to discussing the vowels 
it will be well to note what is meant by “ normal pose,” “ organic 
basis/’ or “ basis of articulation,” as it is variously termed. By 
this we mean that peculiar form and tension in which the vocal 
organs of the people of any given race are held as they speak 
their language. The points to be observed in determining this 
are whether the lips are neutral, forward or retracted, whether 
the throat is kept open or somewhat shut, and whether the 
oigans are tense or lax. 

19. Spreading . — This is the retraction of the lips at the 
corners, spreading the mouth and disclosing the teeth. It helps 
to produce the characteristic tone -quality of Panjabi. 

20. Tone Placing. — Tone-quality, sometimes called “ focus” or 
“placing” of the tone. The tone appears to be back in the 
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mouth, nasalized, or forward on the hard palate or even the teeth. 
This quality of the tone depends on the positions and tenseness 
of the organs. Spreading seems to carry with it the low back 
tongue, and tensed muscles of the throat, as may be felt by ex- 
ternal pressure, and thus the tone is brought to the very front of 
the mou th and on the teeth , giving a ringing, metallic effect, which 
jn singing is highly penetrating and unpleasant to Western ears. 

There are many Americans and some Britons who carry their 
tongues very high in their mouths, and so smother their articula- 
tion that one understands them with difficulty, and when they 
add to this, as is frequently the case, the nasalization that comes 
from a lowered velum, it is highly unpleasant to the cultivated 
ear. It is likely that chronic catarrh tends to produce a nasal 
twang. 

The best focus in English is on the hard palatal arch. • This 
involves, of course, as do all good tones, a low back tongue. The 
normal Panjabi focus is against the upper front teeth, and this 
gives a voice of splendid carrying quality. 

One of the best exercises to secure a lowered tongue, and the 
resulting open throat, is to practise yawning, and then learn to 
hold the throat in the position that it takes just before the yawn 
is relaxed. The position of the throat preparatory to coughing 
is much the same. Focus or tone qualit}' is one of the most 
essential elements in audibility. 

FRONT _BACK 



21. Vowel Modifications . — These arise from changes in the form 
of the oral cavity, which are made by varying shapes and 
tensions of the organs, as when the lips are passive, spread or 
rounded, when the tongue is highest at back, mid, front or tip, or 
when the velum (soft palate) is neutrally shut, open or rounded. 
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Further, all these organs may be in a lax or tense state, some- 
times called “ wide ** or “ narrow.** 

22. Vowel Triangle. — If you open your mouth widely and say 
a 3 1 (ah ey ee) you will note that the tongue moves forward, 
and when you say S 5 il (ah o oo) the opening is made smaller 
and rounder, but if you keep your mouth wide open the ro un d - 
ing may be confined to the back of the tongue and palate. The 
short vowels a e i o u are made with organs more lax than they 
are when forming the corresponding long vowels. 

23. Rounding. — There are two kinds of rounding, outer, at 
the lips, and inner, between the tongue and soft palate. English 
has both these, while Panjabi is characterised by inner rounding 
alone. If while saying English o, one inserts one’s little fingers 
and draw the lips back at both corners, one will get an o with 
only inner rounding. 

24. Glides and Diphthongs . — If you say the English vowels o, 
oo, as you look in the mirror, you will see the lips move slightly 
to a closer position at the end of the vowels o, oo. This is 
called the w glide. At the end of the English “ long ** a and e, 
there is the y glide. Perhaps this is why we spell day, they, 
bow, and wrongly explain the y and w as “ silent.** English 

long i” is a diphthong composed of ah and, i, though so often 
supposed to be a simple sound. It is difficult for the English 
tongue to pronounce a vowel without a glide. It is by gliding 
from one vowel position to another that we form diphthongs, 
the blending of two vowel sounds into one. 

Panjabi vowels are level, without final glides, save the two 
diphthongs, usually romanized as ai and au. The former is 
composed of Panjabi a e, both short, and au of Panjabi a + o, 
both short. Learn by imitation of the teacher and use of the 
mirror to say the Panjabi a 8 i 6 without any glide, and the 
diphthongs with their proper constituents. Some claim to hear 
ai as if it were the sound of a in English man, but it is really 
different. 

2b. Nasal Vowels. — Vowels in Panjabi are nasalized when the 
vowel is pronounced with the passage into the nasal chamber open ; 
the sound reverberating in the nasal cavity gives it this peculiar 
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character. Nasalization forms the basisof some vital distinctions 
in meaning. This is more frequently true of Urdu than Panjabi, 

but is true of both. 

The sign used to indicate the nasal is more properly a wave (&) 
over the vowel, than n, since the latter implies that this “ nun 
gunna” is a separable sound, whereas it cannot be produced 
apart from a vowel. 

26. Intonation . — Intonation is the peculiar melody which 
forms a part of the language, and differs in different localities, 
even though the language may be the same. The Panjabi 
intonation is characterized by a level and staccato movement and 
the front foe us of tone. Intonation might be called the language 
“ tune,” and is more important than individual sounds. It is 
never acquired by those who study after the ordinary method 
of learning words. It is only as one gets the sentence as a 
whole, intonation and all, that one may hope to acquire this. 
Failure to give the proper intonation makes the foreigner 
always remain a foreigner in speech, and his best efforts in 
Panjabi are often the cause of the remark, “We do not under- 
stand English.” It is because our fellow-countrymen retain 
the familiar language tune that we are able to understand 
their Panjabi so much better than that of the native, and because 
the foreigner speaks English to us with his own peculiar melody, 
we often fail to understand his meaning- 

27. Articulation . — Articulation is the uniting of consonants 
and vowels so as to give each its proper value. Many students of 
Panjabi will need to cultivate a better articulation in Panjabi 
than they have in their native tongue. A valuable exercise to 
this end in any tongue is to practise reading in a whisper, so that 
a person some twenty or thirty feet distant can hear with ease. 
Rapid repetition of the letters p, t, o, t, k, both forwards and 
backwards, will be of great assistance in cultivating a crisp, clear 
articulation. To do this one must know the exact point of contact, 
and, for vowel and consonant articulations, the exact positions of 
the organs, and then take such positions clearly and decidedly. 

28. Syllables. — A syllable is a measure of speech determined 
by a single impulse of the voice. As a rule every syllable contains 



a vowel. Syllables are closed when they end in a consonant, and 
open when ending in a vowel. According to Arabic grammatical 
rules, which have been imposed on India, every syllable begins 
with a consonant. This is not correct in Panjabi where we 
have likh-e-a, bar-a, etc. 

29. Doubled Consonants. — While we have many double conso- 
nants in English spelling, we have them actually doubled only in 
compound words, as head-dress, night-time, hook-case , where d, t, 
and kare doubled as we double them in Panjabi. In such words 
as ripple and hitting the pp and tt are used to indicate that the i 
is short. We ought, however, to distinguish beween such words 
as holy and wholly , by doubling the l of the latter. The Panjabi 
kacca is often anglicised as “ kutoha.” The reason is that we 
are not used to hearing a syllable with a close “ oh ” such as we 
have in kacca and accha. In other words, the first consonant 
in such combinations as pakka, pattar, kacca, dabbl, is made as 
the organs close into position, and the second is made by a new 
impulse, as they open for the succeeding vowel. In such words 
as assi, the new impulse comes in while the continuant s is 
sounding, and this new impulse forms the second letter. It is 
probable that inability to distinguish between a closed “ oh •• and 
a “ t” leads to the spelling watch, catch, etc. 

30. Recoil. — A consonant properly consists of “ a position, an 
action and a separation.* * This separation is the “ recoil.’* In 
such words as word , hit, hack , ending in stop consonants, the 
organs should recoil from the shut position, while the air of the 
mouth is at speech pressure. Such pressure should be non-vocal 
and thro wn off immediately the break occurs, or we may hear a 
disagreeable aspiration, or in such words as mud, rug , one occa- 
sionally hears a final uh, which, of course, is to be avoided. One 
should note the exact character of this recoil in the teacher’s 
pronunciation . 

31. Personal and National Difficulties. — Occasionally a person 
is met with who through being tongue-tied is unable to articulate 
cerebral letters properly. A slight operation will cut the cord 
that binds the tongue and give it freedom, but it should be per- 
formed by a surgeon. Most difficulties arise from preconceived 


notions of what the sounds are. So many on hearing a ‘•t*” 
think it is a t, and that settles it. To them an 1 is an 1, an b 
is an s, and they do not recognize the difference between the 
Panjabi sounds and the similar sounds in English. Almost no 
Panjabi letter has the sound which it gets from an untutored 
Westerner. 

Some English speakers are accustomed to omit or slur final r, 
or to give the lip rounded r (wr) at the beginning of words. 
Careful attention to eliminate both these peculiarities from one's 
Panjabi pronunciation will be required. If one has normally a 
nasal twang, onemustlearn to control it, to produce and eliminate 
it at will. If one habitually aspirates one’s p’s, t’s, k’s, ch’s in 
English one must get the ability to hear the aspiration and 
master the unaspirated sounds as well. 

If anyone finds that his words ending ini are not understood, 
it is probably because his final 1 sounds like his final r. Our 
English tendency to glide on all our long vowels must be 
thoroughly overcome. 

32. Analysis of Sounds . — It is of great importance that the 
suggestions given here as to the manner in which sounds are 
formed be again, and yet again, reviewed, until perfectly under- 
stood, and the sounds mastered. An analytic study of one’s own 
sounds must go along with the study of the Panjabi sounds. 
Whispering Panjabi sounds will often lay bare their secret. Sing 
them with “ a,” preceding and following the consonants that are 
under investigation. A half-inch stick between the jaw teeth of 
the teacher will often assist one greatly in seeing organic positions. 

33 . A Good Ear . — Pew adult foreigners are at first able to hear 
the differences between the Panjabi sounds and their own. A 
good ear can be cultivated by those born out of India, if they 
will take the trouble to practise the Pronunciation Exercises 
at the end of the Preface. The second or third term of mission 
service is not too late to mend any defects that may still 
exist. In training the ear it is well to know what sound 
the teacher is intending to make, so that we may listen for that, 
for one so often hears what one expects to hear, even though 
something else may be uttered. 


34. Gestures . — No Panjabi ever speaks if gesticulations will 
serve his purpose. It is just as well to learn and use these, so 
the student should observe carefully their form and meaning. 

35. Clicks -. — The smack ” of a kiss is used to stop a horse in 
India, contrary to the custom in America where this sound is used 
to urge on an animal. In India they urge on the horse by a 
sucking sound with the tongue in the top of the mouth as for r. 
A sharp explosive suction, made by drawing the tongue down 
and forward suddenly from the roof of the mouth, is also used 
for driving. There are others, also, but these are a few to excite 
attention and the student should observe and note any others. 

36. Pronunciation Exercises , Directions for Study . — Let your 
teacher indicate by pointing, exactly which of the sounds he 
is about to make, so that you may not try to listen for some- 
thing else. After you listen to him making that sound and 
then contrasting it with a similar sound, you should try to 
imitate him. 

As far as possible observe carefully the position of his lips, 
teeth, tongue, etc., while he speaks, and try to imitate these. 

At the same time as you are learning the sounds, learn also 
the meaning of the words and sentences. 

After a time the teacher should give the catch phrases and 
require the pupil to distinguish which word was used. 

Later on the pupil should say the words, previously making 
out a list, and make the teacher write them down. He can then 
tell by comparing lists whether he says what he intends to say. 

These exercises should be practised 20 minutes twice daily for 
six months, and then once daily till perfection. 


Panjabi Grammar 


PARTS OF SPEECH 

There are eight parts of speech viz. noun, adjective, 
pronoun, verb, adverb, conjunction, preposition and inter- 
jection. There is no article. The indefinite article in English, 
if emphatic, is sometimes expressed by ikk (a, one, certain) or 
kbi (some), and the definite article, if emphatic, by the 
demonstrative pronoun eh (this) or oh (that), but usually the 
English article is not expressed in Panjabi. 

NOUN. 

There are two genders, masculine and faminine ; and two 
numbers, singular and plural . 


A few words are both masculine and faminine as : — 


kias 

opinion 

mansha 

intention 

*awaz, waz, waj 

voice 

kalam 

speech, word 

taih 

fold 

Panjabi 

The Panjab 

mehma 

praise 

chatt 

roof 

sair 

walk 

parhez 

restraint 

fikr 

case 

ghah 

grass 

salam 

salutation 

dard 

pain 

tbl 

place 

dahl 

curdeled milk 

khab 

dream 

wehl 

leisure 

ruh 

spirit 

gaS 

need, profit 

akl 

intelligence 

wahz, wahd 

sermon 

rul 

pencil, ruler 

yar 

friend, 

paramonst 

sharm 

shame 

janu 

acquaintance 

pushal 

tail 

care a 

talking about 

lam 

war 

kadr 

value 


As a general rule, words which signify males are masculines 
and those which signify females are feminines , e. g . ghora 
(horse), 

*awaz, waz (voice, sound) is Jem. except in the expression "waz 
bhara hona** to become hoarse. 
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is masculine, and ghofl (mare) feminine ; but note tabbar, m., 
wife, family ; aulad, f., descendants. The only rules that can be 
given to determine the gender of nouns which signify inanimate 
objects are these : — 

(1) Words ending in -a or -ft and words of more than one 
syllable having the letter a in the last syllable are usually mas- 
culine, e.g., at a (flour), jahgal ( forest) , ball an (firewood), oi&kar. 
(mud) , halak. (rabies) . But there are many exceptions as saukan 
(co-wife), akar (pride), halkal (necklace). 

(2) Words ending in -I are usually feminine, e.g., batti (lamp, 
etc.), kanni (border). There are some exceptions — jl (wish, 
individual), pan! (water), moti (pearl), and many words in -1 
denoting males. (See examples on pages 268, 269.) 

(3) Words common to Urdu and Panjabi generally have the 
same gender in both languages. The following are exceptions. 
Their Panjabi gender is given, rah, m., way ; mez, meo, m. , 
table ; hosh, f., sense ; akhbar. f., newspaper ; tar, f., telegram, 
wire; mazaj, f., pride; sharab, m. , spirits; fasl, m., harvest; 
TJrdLu, m., Urdu ; gar, f., cave; jang, m., war; l&m, generally 
masc., war; gund, f.,gum; takrar, m., fuss, quarrel ; marz, f., 
disease ; gend, m., ball. See also the double-gender words given 
above. Educated people tend to copy the Urdu gender ; in pure 
village Panjabi the other is more used. The word flkr, thought, 
anxiety, is usually masc. 

Words nearly the same in form as Urdu words, but different 
in gender are nakk, m., nose ; cikkar, m., mud. 

Formation of Feminine. 

The very large class of masculine nouns and adjectives ending 
in -a., and past participles in -ea or -a form the feminine by 
changing that termination into -I. 

Note. — If the thing signified be an inanimate object, the mas- 
culine form generall}' means a large specimen of the class and 
the feminine a small one. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

gh5ra horse. ghori mare, 

lei la he-lamb.x 1S11I sh e-lamb. 
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Masculine. Feminine, 

wacoha male-calf. waoohl female-calf. 

good, 
black, 
struck. 

large plant. bUti small plant. 

Note . — Dissyllables in -ea change this in the feminine into ei 
or ai, e.g . — 

Masculine. Feminine. 

gone, 
fallen, 
taken. 


pea 

lea 


lei. 


2. Where the masculine ends in a consonant, the feminine is 
sometimes formed by adding i, ri, ni, or if the final consonant be 
r, by adding nl to the masculine — 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 

lobar 

blacksmith. 

lohari 

female of the lohar class 

jatt 

peasant. 

jatti 

female peasant. 

karar 

shop-keeper. 

karar! 


tarkhan 

carpenter. 

tarkhan! 


kumbiar 

potter. 

kumbiar! 


Awan 

an Awan 

Awani 

• 


barn 

ravine-deer. 

hurni 


tit tar 

partridge. 

tittri 

girl. 

bal 

boy. 

taalri 

• 

jatak 

boy. 

jatakri 

girl. 

natt 
■ • 

acrobat. 

nattni 


dura 

musician. 

dumni 


fakir 

beggar. 

fakirni 


zimindar 

peasant. 

zimindar: 

ni 

4. A noun or adjecti 

ve (when used as a noun) ending in - 


iorma iia> imuiuuic ^ ^ ^ 

ing to m after r. If the masculine ends in ai or al, the feminine 
generally changes this termination into ain 

Masculine. 

Panjabi Panjabi. 

Kashmiri Kasmiri. 

bard, musician. 


Feminine 
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Masculine 


Feminine. 


ten 

oil-presser. 

tdlan. 

Musalli 

sweeper (Muhammadan). 

Musallan. 

EurSshi 

Kureshi. 

Kureshan. 

mushki 

black. 

mushkan. 

azari 

ill. 

azaran. 

wairi 

enemy. 

w air an. 

dddhi 

cowherd. 

dddhan. 

moo I 

cobbler. 

mocan. 

wangali 

glass bangle- maker. 

wangalan 

machi 

baker, waterman. 

maohan. 

darjl 

tailor. 

darjan. 

bhal 

brother. 

bhain, 

kasal 

butcher. 

kasain. 

aral 

market gardener. 

arain. 

pirha.1 

drummer. 

pirhain. 

sal 

holy man. 

sain (rare 

nai 

barber. 

nain. 


sister 


Peculiar forms of caste feminines are — 

Masculine. Feminine 

lrbattrl shop-keeper (or caste), khatrani 

Malak name of caste (Malik). Malakani 

Isai or Asai or ^.Christian. 


Asain or 

Shain 


In Shai and Shain, the s and h are kept separate, the pronun- 
ciation being nearly s‘a.1, s‘ain. 

6 Many common words have the feminine formed from an 

entirely different root or in an irregular manner — 

Masculine. Feminine. 


pe o 

father. 

bebbe, ml 

mother 

rr 

puttar 

son. 

dhl 

daughter. 

bhra 

brother. 

tohain 

sister. 

sauhra 

father-in-law. 

sass 

mother-in-law . 

mid 

holy man, etc. 

biwi 

female of the 




class. [caste. 

Sayyad 

holy caste (Sayvid) 

Sayyadvsa-dl 

female of the Sayyid 

jawal 

son-in-law . 

n5h 

daughter-in -law. 

munda 

boy. 

kuri 

girl. 

sahn 

bull. 

ga 

cow. 
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Masculine. Feminine. 


ath 

he-camel. 

daol 

she-camel (or 

atbnl.) 

sandha 
• • 

buffalo-bull. 

majjh 

buffalo-cow. sa^ulh 
means barren. 

ohatra 

ram. 

bhed 

• 

ewe. 

tattu 

• • • 

pony-horse. 

tair 

pony- mare. 

undha 

boar. 

bhUhn 

sow. 


Number. 

Masculine Nouns . 

1. Masculines ending in a consonant or in any vowel except 
unaccented -a qr 8 generally make no change in the absolute 
plural, e.g. t ghar (house), pindl (village), kS (crow), nai (barber), 
peo (father), tattH (pony). 

2. Masculines ending in unaccented -a and participles ending 
in -ea or -a change these endings to -5 for the nominative plural. 
Unaccented -8 becomes -§. 


- Singular. 

Plural. 

gb6ra 

horse. 

gh5j*€. 

kutta 

dog. 

kutte. 

oanga 

good. 

oahge. 

mare a 

Exceptions — 

struck. 

mare. 

bhra 

brother. 

bhra. 

gea 

gone. 

gai©. 

pea 

fallen. 

paie. 

lea 

taken. 

laie. 

reha 

remained. 

raihe. 

deha 

• 

engaged in. 

daihe. 

• 


Monosyllables ending in -a or -s and nouns of more than one 
syllable ending in a or I with the accent on the last syllable do 
not change for the absolute plural. Thus bhra brother ; ghumS 
measure of land, (about an acre), do not change . 

Feminine Nouns . 

3. Feminines usually form the absolute plural by adding 8 to 

the singular ; if the singular ends in -a, or -8 they generally 
add -w 8 : — 
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* 


Singular. 


Plural. 

tohSd 

ewe. 

tohSdd. 

• 

bhain 

sister. 

bhainl. 

gall 

word. 

galll. 

bill! 

she-cat. 

hilliS. 

dhi 

daughter. 

dhlS. 

cangi 

good. 

cangil. 

ml 

mother. 

mlwl. 


balai. 


4. Some feminine nouns, especially those ending in -a, -£ and 
-ah frequently form the nominative plural by adding -1 instead 

of -£ to the singular : — 

Singular. Plural, 

sal ah advice. salahl^ 

tankhah pay. tankhahl. 

bala calamity. halal. 

saza punishment. sazal. 

zat caste. * z»tt. 

cow. gSl. 

rat night. ratt. 

kanal a land-measure. ha nail, 

khangah saint’s tomb. khangahl. 

dua prayer. dual. 

gS, cow, very frequently has plural gaiS. 

Most such words take the regular plural also. 

5. A few feminine nouns form the absolute plural by adding 
-h to the singular — 




kanal 


kanall. 


Singular. 


hanj 


pihl 


atthar 

chill 


tear. 

mushroom, 
fruit of wan tree. 

thing. 

tear. 


Plural. 

hanjil. 

khumbfi. 

plhlvi. 

wastfi. 

at thru (t 

chillS. 


ill rupee (slang). chillu. 

Most of these words have the regular plural also 
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Case. 

Nominative or Absolute Singular. 

The absolute form of a noun or adjective is used when the word 
is in the nominative ; it may also be used as an accusative, e.g. t 
eh mera ghora we (this is my horse), or mera ghora laia (bring 
my horse). 

In all other cases (except in the vocative and locative cases of 
certain nouns) the absolute form of the noun or adjective is apt 
tochange into what may be called the prepositional form, regard- 
ing which the following rules may be given. 


Oblique or Prepositional Singular. 

( 1) Feminines, whatever be their termination, and masculine s 
ending in a consonant, or in any vowel except unaccented -a or 

usually undergo no change in the prepositional singular, e.g., 
bhain (sister), cu.cl /. (chicken), pindL m. (village), nai m. 
(barber), tattti m.*(pony), sarll, /. (sarae). 

Masculine monosyllables ending in -a or and masculine 
nouns of more than one syllable ending in -a. or -£ with the accent 
on the last syllable do not change for the prepositional singular. 

(2) The rest of the large class of masculine words ending in 
a change it into e in the oblique singular, thus making it the 
same as the absolute plural. Unaccented -a becomes 


Absolute 

ghora 

kutta 

canga 

mil 


Singular, 
horse 
dog. 
good . 
holy man. 


Oblique Singular. 


m!§. 


Prepositional Plural. 

The plural is formed by adding £ to the absolute plural ; but 
in masculine nouns if the absolute plural ends in a or a ‘w’ 
is inserted, and in feminine nouns the ending -5 of the absolute 
plural does not change for the prepositional plural. 
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Absolute Plural. Prepositional Plural. 


mSwI 

mothers . 

mSw5. 

galS 

cows. 

gaiH. 

galli 

words. 

gallS. 

oange m. 

good. 

cangeE. 

cangl ft /. 

good. 

• “ A 

Xu • 

ghar 

houses. 

gharS. 

kutte 

dogs. 

kutte S. 

ghore 

horses. 

ghorel. 

bhra 

brothers. 

bhrawfi 

nt 

names 

niwfi. 


Plurals in -I of usually have the alternative form, in -A and 
in the prepositional tend to revert to the -it form, though -I and 
-a are not unknown, thus atthrfi, tears, prep, atthrit, or atthrfl, 
khangah!, saints’ tombs, prep., khaDgahl or khangaha. 

The Agent Cask. 

The agent case, used for the subject when the verb is a transi- 

■ 

tive verb in a tense expressed by the past participle and its 
compounds, is the prepositional form of the noun without any 
termination. Occasionally ne is used as a kind of preposition, 
after the oblique form of the noun, but not in villages. 

peo kit a, the father did it. kutte kita the dog did it. 
puttar kit a, the son did it. kuttea kit a. the dogs did it. 

kurl ne kita, the girl did it. 


The Genitive Case 

The genitive case is formed by adding to the prepositional 
form the preposition da, which resembles the *& in English, but 
converts the noun into a sort of adjective declined like an adjec- 
tive in a, so as to agree with the following or governing noun in 
gender, number and case : — 

Genitive Preposition. Number and Case of 

jolloivvng noun. 

Masculine. Feminine- 



singular absolute. 

,, prepositional, age nt 
locative. 


18 
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Masculine. 

Feminine. 

• 

dea 

die 

singular vocative. 

de 

diH 

plural absolute. 

dell 

dia 

,, prepositional, agent. 

di 

di 

locative. 

* 

de© 

dio 

., vocative. 


Examples. 

jane da ghora the man’s jane de ghore the man’s 

horse. horses, 

jane de ghore of the man's jane del ghoreE of the man’s 
da. horse. horses, 

jane di ghori the man’s mare jane di3 ghoriS the man s 

jane di ghori of the man's mares. 

mare. jane diS ghorld of the man’s 

jane di hatthi with the man’s da. mares. 

hands. pipd O girls of 

the village. 

The Dative Cauk. 

The dative cose, which may also be used as an accusative, is 
formed by adding the preposition nil to the prepositional form: 


ghore nfl 
ghori nfi 


Exa m pie. e . 

to the horse. ghorelt nfi to the horses 

to the mare. ghOriS nft to the mares. 


The Locative Case. 

The locative case means to . at, or in, a place, time or thing, by 
or with an instrument, /or a price, etc. It is formed as follows: 

(1) A masculine in a changes the a into e, e.g., KujrSale, at 
G-ujrlwala, Jandeale, at J andeala ; roti w6le, at breakfast - 

time. 

(2) A masculine noun in the singular ending in a consonant 
either remains unchanged, or adds © to the root : 


Examples. 

hai he is at home. skuie cfaaliy© 


let us go to 
school. 
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ghar g6a he has gone home. SambjreaJe r&ihn- he lives at 

da e. Sambrea). 

Wazirabad gea e he has gone to Wazirabad. 

Sialkot kamm karda e he works in Sialkot. 

(3) In the plural masculine nouns take -I as the locative termi- 
nation, plural names of towns and villages ending in -e take 
-I, except those ending in -ke which take -ki. 

oh di hatthl by his hands. Watt! in or to Natt- 

apnl gharl in their own houses. Wairoki in or to W airoke. 

Kularl in or to Kular. A-ujll in or to A/ujle. 

Dhabbl in or to Dhabb. atthl dinl every eighthi day 

or in eight days. 

hatthl toaddht gulam, devoted slave (slave with hands joined 

in supplication) . 

Most place names which end in a consonant and are singular 
have no special locative form. Exceptions are Panjab, f. or m. 
Hindustan, m. , Gujrat, f., Ambarsar, m. (Amritsar), Sambre- 
al , m., Wilait (Europe, America) which may add -e. 

In the case of names of villages whose form does not at once 
decide whether they are singular or plural, no rule can be given. 

_ 4 

Each one must be ascertained separately. A large number of 
such are plural, and of these it will probably be found that nearly 
all are names of castes (Musalman or Hindu) and conversely that 
most names of villages which are also names of castes are plural. 

(4) Feminines take -i or -e as the sing. loc. termination, but 
those in -i remain unchanged. Some words denoting time take -t. 

rati at night. masiti in the mosque (also 

sham! in the evening masit). 

dopaihri at midday. tohatttil at the oven, 

taslle at the taiisil. hattl at the shop. 

Gujrate in Gujrat. dhuppe in the sun. 

fajrl in the morning. digarl in the afternoon. 

The feminine plural locative ending is -1, aa Bagfl, in Bagrlft. 
In some districts fem. plurals in ll change Id to IS for the 
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locative, as Bagrl§ and adjectives in agreement which would 
have ended in 1 also change to i§. In numerals too we hear 
cahllS for oahll, wfhe for wlh, etc. 

(5) The locative case is frequently used in connection with 
prices, sattl paisl for seven pice, pant rupal, for five rupees. 

(6) The locative is often formed by means of prepositions, as 
wioc or icc, in : nS, to. utte or te, upon ; t$, from. 

The Vocative Case. 

Most nouns in the singular, especially those ending in a con- 
sonant, may keep the nominative form for the vocative. But 
very frequently they have a special form according to the follow- 
ing rules : — 

(1) A masculine in the singular makes the vocative by adding 
a to the prepositional form. e.g.. lie saccea Eabba, O true God » 
puttara, O son ; sura, you pig ; O Jahan Kk ana, O Jahan 
Khan ; an exception is bapft, (rare), O father. 

Some nouns in a indicating persons do not take a special voca- 
tive form, such are caeca, uncle, father ; babba, grandfather, 
uncle, old man ; mamma, maternal uncle ; dada, professional 
singer : dadda, paternal grandfather ; n anna, maternal grand- 
father. 

bhra, brother has bhrawa ; plur., bhrawo. 

(2) A feminine in the singular generally makes the vocative by 
adding -©. Many do not change at all. nf m£ri© cD\ie, O my 
daughter, nl sawie, O grey mare ; nl Tabane, O Tab an ; Karam 
BIbie, O Karam Blbl ; bhaina, O sister ; (also bhaine) b6bb6, 

O mother. 

(3) The plural, whether masculine or feminine, makes the 
vocative by adding 6 to the singular oblique form ; e.g ., puttarS, 
O sons ; dhi5, O daughters. 

Prepositions. 

All prepositions require the word they govern to have the pre- 
positional form. See under the heading Prepositions., page 300. 
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Examples* 

'Examples may now be given of the declension of nouns of 
various classes. In every case the agent, genitive and dative 
are simply the prepositional with or without the addition of pre- 
positions. 

(1) Masculine nouns ending in a unaccented. 


Case. 

Nominative . . 

Agent 
Genitive 
Dative, Accu- 
sative . . ghore nfi 
Vocative 


ghora, horse. 

Singular. 

a horse. 


ghore da 


Plural. 

horses. 

a horse. ghdrefi horses, 

of a horse. gh5re£ da of horses 


to a horse. gh&reS nfi to horses. 
O horse. ghoreo O horses. 


(2) Ordinary masculine nouns not ending in -a unaccented. 


Nominative . . ghar 
Agent . . . . ghar 

Genitive ghar 


ghar, house. 

a house. ghar 

a house. ghar a 

of a house, gharf da 


Dative, Accu- 


sative 
Locati ve 
Vocative 


. . ghar n5 to a house, ghari nil 

. . ghar or ghare at a house, gh&rl 
. . ghara O house. ghard 


houses . 
houses, 
of houses. 

to houses, 
in houses. 
O houses. 


bhra, brother. 

Nominative . . bhra brother 

Agent . . bhra 

Genitive . . bhra. da 

Dative, Accu- 
sative . . bhra nfi 

Vocative . . bhrawa 



bhrawfi nft. 
bhra wo. 


Nominative . . moci 
Agent, Preposi- 
tional . . mfioi 

Vocative . . mOoia 


moci, shoemaker. 

shoemaker moci. 

mdolt. 


mOolfi. 
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(3) Feminine nouns ending in a consonant — 


bhain, sister. 


Case. 

Singular. 


Plural. 

Nominative. . 

bhain 

a sister. 

bhaina 

sisters. 

Agent 

bhain 

a sister. 

bhaina 

sisters. 

Genitive 

bhain da 

of a sister. 

bhain H da 

of sisters. 

Dative, Accu- 





sative 

bbain nil 

to a sister. 

bbainS nfi 

to sisters. 



r 

bhaino 1 


Vocative 

bbain -a, -e 

O sister. *< 

bhaint S 

O sisters. 

(4) Feminine nouns in I — 





gbori. 

mare. 



Nominative. . 

ghdri 

a mare. 

ghdriS 

mares. 

Agent 

gbori 

a mare. 

ghorlS 

mares. 

Genitive 

gbSri da 

of a mate. 

ghoriH da 

of mares. 

Dative, Accu- 





sative 

gh5rl nfi 

to a mare. 

ghdri& nfi 

to mares. 

Vocative 

gbOrl© 

O mare. 

ghorio 

O mares. 


To express direction from 8 is added to the prepositional singu- 
lar ; 8 is not added to plurals, but plural names of villages add 
-iS, or if ending in -e change -e to -i8 — 

IcurhS from the cow house Kularl8 from K.ular. 

battle from the shop KujriialeO from Gujrawala 

Nattl* from Natt. Wairobie^ from Wairoke. 

Mardekio from Mardeke. 

♦ 

Direction from may also be expressed by the use of the pre- 
position to, tbe, thi — 

batti tS. WairSkea t8. 

• • 

KularS tbi NattS t&. 

Dimin UTIVES. 

Diminutives are often formed, in the case of inanimate objects, 
by changing a masculine into a feminine 
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Examples . 


cappa 

a large oar. 


cappi 

a small oar. 

buta • 

• 

a large plant. 


btiti 

• 

a small plant. 

sota 

• 

a stick. 


sati 

• 

a small stick. 

bharohla 

• 

largemud receptacle 

bharohli 

small do. 


for corn. 




khuh 

well. 


khtibi 

small well. # 

ghara 

large earthen vessel. 

gharl 

small ghara. 

sffa 

big needle. 


8U1 

small needle. 

Irregular diminutives are- 

— 



billa 

a cat 


bildnga 

a kitten. 

pattha 

a kid. 


pathora 

a small kid. 

kutta 

a dog. 


katura 

a puppy. 

bakra N 

a goat. 


bagrota 

a kid. 

dhol 

drum. 


diiolki 

• 

a little drum. 

sail cih a 

buffalo. 


jhota, katta 

small buffalo. 

majjh 

buffalo-cow. 


jhoti, katti 

small buffalo-cow. 

dtb 

• 

camel. 


botta, toddi 

i young camel. 

kukkar 

• 

cock. 


circa 

chicken. 

dhagga 

bull. 


waihra, 

calf. 




waccha. 

calf. 

ghora 

horse. 


wachera 

foal (washera). 

cifi 

small bird. 


bot 

• 

young of small bird. 


Collective Noons. 


katth, rn 


assembly. 


triii j an, /. 

, or bbohrft, nt 

a. 

spinning- bee of girls or women. 

ijjar, m. 


flock of goats and sheep. 

wage* at. 


herd of cattle. 


dar, taranda 
• • • 

flock of birds. 



Contractions. 


Names are often contracted 

e.y.~ 


Mhamma 

Mhanda 

j- for Muhammad- 


Fajja, FajjiX 

Phama, Fhaus / f ° l 

Bakktl 

,, Barkat — . 


Jamfi 

,, Nizam — 

J an id 

,, Ramzan — . 
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Similarly with girls’ names. 

TfttoS, TabS, Tab an for Mahtab — . Phailli <or Phajjla) for 

Fael — . 


Ishru. for Ishwar — . 

Phatt5 ,, JJ'aten — . KammS for Harm — . 

The second part of the name i9 left blank above, for it is im- 
material. Thus Phailla stands equally for Eazl Din, Eazl Dad 
and Fazl Ahmad. 

Doublets. 


Nouns and other words are sometimes extended by an addition 
or repetition: the effect is that of familiar reference to some- 
thing well known and sometimes of emphasis. See p. 339. 
dana phakka grain of sorts. 


kail mukalla 

ohara cha-ndL or ohafft murft 

lakka^* shakkay 

ukka mukka 

antra nikhattra 

datgar oaukhar 

kitab shitab 


quite alone. 

wood of sorts, 
at all or altogether, 
childless, 
cattle of sorts, 
a book of sorts. 


gh5|*a shdra 

oaur capatt 
cling pharinga 
oanga bhala 
gol mol 

fulani . . . dhihgrl 
This repetition is used with 
bana u ke = banake 
pucchea gioohea 


a horse of a sort, 
utterly useless, 
crooked. 

all right, quite well, 
ambiguous, 
one thing or another, 
verbs also as — 

having made, 
asked. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives ending in -a agree with their nouns in gender, num- 
ber and case, and generally precede them. The great majority 
of adjectives end in the termination & for the masculine, which 
is changed to I for the feminine, and are declined like nouus in a 
and l. Other adjectives make no change. Even with those 
ending in -a one often finds -© before a noun for all cases, singu- 
lar and plural, except the nominative singular and locative 
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plural. These adjectives sometimes, and pronominal adjectives 
generally, take -I for -1 in the loc. plur. 


Masculine. 

Singular. 

canga ghora a good horse, 

oange ghQrS da of a good horse. 

Plural. 


good horses, 
of good horses. 


Singular. 

oangi ghofi a good mare, 

o a rig I ghSri da of a good mare. 

Plural. 

oangiS ghoriS good mares, 

canglft gh5rll dS of good mares. 

Note . — The declension of sabbh (all) is peculiar. In the 
singular it does not alter for either gender or case ; in the plural 
it is sabbh (emphatic sabbhd) in the absolute case for both 
masculine and feminine, and sabbhnS in the prepositional ease 
(locative plural sabbhnl). 

Common adjectives are — 


wadda 
• • 

big. 

nikka 

little. 

baddh& y budhra 

old. 

nifeJtft 

yonng. 

lamma. 

long. 

oh5tft or nikka 

short. 

uooa 

high. 

nlwfi 

low. 

canfa 

broad. 

saura or bhira 

narrow. 

mSkia 

roomy. 

saura 

• 

non-roomy, 

cramped. 

oaAgfi 

good. 

bhaifa 

bad. 

wall 

fair, good. 

mftj*a 

poor, feeble. 

»aii a 

right. 

khabba 

left. 

bhftra 

heavy. 

haula 

light. 

nftwS 

new. 

p rural? a. 

old 

sajhrl 

fresh. 

bahl 

stale. 

snfthrft 

level. 

kufthrfi 

rough. 
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ay ana 

childish. 

si y an a 

wise. 

saukhi 

easv. 

%/ 

aukhi 

hard. 

mot a 

a 

thick. 

patla 

thin. 

akra 

stiff (paste^ etc. 

). dhilla 

loose. 

dungha 

deep. 

th5ra 

shallow, little. 

siddka. 

straight. 

y ding a 

C puttha 

crooked, 
upside down. 

kala 

black. 

citta. or bagga 

white. 

ratta 

red. 

nlla 

blue. 

pila 

yellow. 

sawa 

green, grey. 

bhtxsla 

brown. 

♦ 

hor 

other. 

tagra 

strong. 

mar a or lissa 

weak. 

wadliik 

gilla 

excessive, 
wet. ^ 
damp. 5 

kassa 

deficient. 

silla 

sukka 

dry. 

khara 

genuine, good. 

Form at ion 

khota 

• 

of Adjectives. 

counterfeit, 

false. 

Some adjectives are formed 

from nouns by the addition of a,, 

with or without an alteration 
irregularly. 

in the root, but many are formed 

Noun. 

1 

Adjective 

9 

aukh 

difficulty. 

aukkha 

difficult. 

bhukkh 

hunger. 

bhukkha 

hungry. 

bhftr 

weight. 

bhara 

cirokna 

heavy. 

of a long time 

cir 

a long time. 

l 

ago. 

late. 

majjh 

a buffalo. 

inajlia 

of a buffalo. 


cow. 

goka 

of a cow. 

bakra 

goat. 

bakra 

of a goat. 


The affix -ka is used with proper names to form adjectives 
signifying belonging toorconnected with. It is added tothepre- 
positionai case of the singular. These adjectives are declined 
like other adjectives in -a. ButekeS wicc ajj larai e, there 
is a quarrel to-day among Buta’s people, i.e. t his family. 

Buteka pind, Bufca’s village. 
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This resembles in form, but not in usage, the Urdu prepo- 
sition ka. 

The prefix su- means good, and lea- or ku- means bad ; pu.t tar 
k up nttar hundS nl, mape kumapS lcadl nehl hunde, sons 
are bad, parents never are bad; kucajja, unsuitable, improper, 
sucajja, proper, suitable. 

Comparison. 

There are no comparative or superlative forms. To express 
comparison the prepositions nal8, than, and tS or thd, from, are 
used governing in the prepositional case the name of the thing witli 
which comparison is made, theadjecti ve remaining in the positive 
form. OH methB tagra e t he is stronger than J ; meri kup I 
nal5 ter I waddi e, your daughter is bigger than mine ; shikre 
nalS lall I mari e, a raaina is weaker than a shikra. 

The words waddh, more and ghatt, less are sometimes used, 
as Oh waddh tagra e, oh ghatt tagra e, this is stronger, that 
is less strong. 

Sometimes the final a is changed into era. to signify ‘rather, 
like the Knglinh. ending -ish, but this termination frequently 
makes no change in the meaning. When the adjective ends in 
’F a i the r becomes r, and the -era. then becomes -era. 

Ex a tuple h. 


Positive. Comparative. 


inokja 

roomy. 

moklera 

rather roomy. 

canga 

good. 

cangera 

rather good. 

waddil 
• • 

large. 

wadera 

• 

rather large. 

patla 

thin. 

patlera. 

rather thin. 

kassa 

deficient . 

kasera 

a little less. 

bhara 

heavy. 

bharera 

rather heavy. 

raara 

feeble, weak. 

margra 

• 

rather feeble. 

nikka 

small. 

nikOra 

smallish. 

mot a 
• 

fat. 

mut6ra 

fattish. 

saura 

• 

narro \v. 

surer a 

rather narow. 

oaura 

broad. 

cur Sr a 

broadish. 

lamma 

long. 

lamera 

longish. 

ucca 

high. 

ucera 

rather high. 
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Positive. Comparative, 

haula light, not hea vy, hulera lightish, 

tagra strong. tagxera rather strong. 

Superlative. 

The superlative is expressed by making a comparison with the 
word 4 ‘ all ** ©h sabbhna tS nikka e, -this is smaller than all, i.e., 
the smallest, oh sarel nald mara e, he is the weakest of all. 

For nalS or tS we might have wiccb, out of, he is small or 
weak out of all, i.e.. he is the smallest or weakest. . • 

Numerals. 

The numerals are as follows: — 


1. 

ikk. 

24. 

cawT, cawwi. 

2. 

do. 

25. 

panjhi. 

3. 

trai. 

20. 

ohabbl. 

4. 

oar. 

27. 

aatai. 

6. 

panj. 

28. 

athal. 

• 

0. 

ohS. 

20. 

unattl, unattri. 

7. 

satt. 

30. 

trlh, tlh. 

8. 

atth. 

31 . 

ikatti, ikattri. 

9. 

na€L 

32 . 

battl, battrl. 

- io. 

das. 

33. 

tdtX or tettl, tStri. 

11 . 

yarft. 

34. 

oautti orcatitl, cautrl. 

12 . 

hard. 

36. 

palti, paltrl. 

13. 

terd. 

30. 

chatti, ohattrl. 

14. 

oaudft. 

37. 

salt!, saltri. 

16. 

pandrS. 

38. 

athattl, athattri. 

10. 

sd^a. 

39. 

untali. 

• 

17. 

satard. 

40. 

call. 

18. 

at hard. 

• 

41. 

ikta.ll. 

10. 

unni. 

42. 

bata.ll, bbta.ll. 

20. 

wih. 

43. 

tarta.ll. 

21. 

ikki. 

44. 

cuta.ll. 

22. 

bai. 

45. 

paita.li panjta.ll. 

23. 

trei . 

40. 

eh a tall. 
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47. 

salta.ll, (sant&li). 

70. 

cbebattar. 

48. 

atlit all. 

• • 

77. 

satattar, satfaat- 

40. 

unanja, unwanja 


tar.* 


or unwanja. 

78. 

atbattar, athbat- 

60. 

pan jab. 


tar.* 

51. 

ikwanja. 

70. 


52. 

bawanja. 

80. 

as si. 

53. 

tarwanja. 

81. 

ikasi. 

54. 

curinja. 

82. 

beasi. 

55. 

pacwanja, pach- 

83. 

tira-si. 


wanja. 

84. 

ourasi. 

56. 

chiwanja, oha- 

85. 

panjasl. 


■winja. 

80. 

oheasl. 

cn 

• 

satwanja. 

87. 

satasi. 

58. 

athwanja. 

88. 

athaai. 

# 

58. 

un ahtb. 

• 

80. 

unanawe. 

60. 

sattb. 

• • 

90. 

nabbe, nawwe. 

81. 

ikahtb. 

• 

91. 

ikanawe. 

02. 

bahth. 

• 

02. 

banawe. 

63. 

trebtb. 

• 

93. 

tiranawe. 

04. 

caubth. 

• 

94. 

curanawg. 

06. 

paibtb. 

95. 

pacanawo, panja- 

00 . 

cheahth. 

• 


nawo. 

07. 

satahth. 

• 

90. 

cheanawe. 

08. 

athahtb. 

• • 

97. 

sat&nawe. 

09. 

unhattar. 

98. 

athanawe. 

• 

70. 

sattar, sbattar. 5 * 

90. 

narinawe. 

71. 

ikb attar. 5 * 

lOO. 

sau, sai. 

72. 

bahattar. 

200. 

cio sau. 

73. 

tibattar, tirfaat- 

300. 

trai 8 an. 


tar. 

400. 

oar sau. 

74. 

cuhattar, ourhat- 

lOOO. 

bazar or bajfir. 


tar. 

100,000. 

lakkh. 

75. 

panjbattar. 

10,000,000. 

karfir. 

In these 

words the h of the 

syllable bat 

is to be pronounced in 


the deep way described under Pronunciation. The words resemble 
tar, sat‘ attar, atb‘attar, where * stands for the Arabic * Bin. 
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Declension of Numerals. 

Cardinal numbers have two oblique forms, prepositional and 
locative, which are used before plural nouns in these cases. 
The others take the following forms : 

ikk, one ikk, ikki both prepositional and locative. 

do, two dfih 

• y 9 9 >> 97 

trai. three. . .trulls treuh 

y Sf >? 77 

car, four. . . . caQti 

The rest add-5 for the prepositional ; those already ending in 
(11-18) add nothing, those ending in -a (49. 51-58) change -a 
to -a. For the locative -I is added, those ending in -5, -a, -e, -I 


change these to -1, 

while unn! remains unaltered, eh 

e takes both 

chi and ohel, wih and trih become wih and trlh. 
declined only when several hundreds are spoken of. 

sau and sai 

Nominative. 

Prepositional . 

.Locative. 

Meaning 

satt. 

sa.fctit 

sattl 

7 . 

pandrfi. 

pandra 

pandrt 

15 

wih. 

wih a 

wih 

20 

panjhi. 

panjhla 

panjhi 

25 

panjah. 

pan j aha 

panjahl 

50. 

satwanja. 

satwanja 

satwanjl 

57. 

bahth. 

% 

bahtha 

• 

baht hi 

• 

62 

uabbe. 

nabbea 

nabbl 

90. 

sau, sai. 

sauS, saia 

sail 

. lOO. 


panjhi rupai milea, it cost 25 rupees ; panj3 ghumaw^ di 
paili, a held of five ghumaos (acres). 

Above 100 the numbers are joined without the copulative, ikk. 
sau. ikk 101, do sail panjhi, 225. car sau unanawe, 489. 

The first few numerals have emphatic forms. For the sake of 
emphasis -© is added to the cardinal. Beyond das, ten, this is 
rare except perhaps for satthe, from satth, sixty. do, two, trai, 
three, ehe, six, insert w making do we, traiwe, chewe. ikk, 
one, becomes ikko. The first four are declined. 


Ordinary. 



Intensive. Prepositional. 



Meaning. 

one. 

two. 
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Intensive. Prepositional. 


trai. 

car. 


Meaning 

three. 

four. 


das. das6. (none.) ten. 

che. ohSwe. ' (none.) six. 

Peasants generally count by scores, though sau, hundred, 
hi ajar, thousand, and lakkh, 100,000 are common. 

panj$ utte satt wihS = 145 (seven score on five), 
c audit utte sau = 114 (a hundred on fourteen). 

oheS utte che wihit = 126 (six score on six). 

cheS ghatt ohe wiha =114 (six score less six). 


Ordinals. 

Ordinal numbers, after the first four, are formed by adding wit 
to the cardinal. All ordinal numbers from 11th to 99th, except 
those from 69th to 78th, are pronounced with an h which raises 
the tone, whether such an h is found in the cardinal or not. 
paihla. first panjahwS fiftieth, 

dujja, d-Qsra. second trihwS thirtieth, 

trijja, tijja, tlsra third nawwh§w& ninetieth, 

cautha fourth sauwhS hundredth. 

Ninth is often nawS or nauS being thus distinguished from 
nawS, new. 

These are all adjectives declinable like adjectives in a and S. 

Ordinal numbers are not very much used after the first ten or 
twelve. The accent is on the syllable which is accented in the 
cardinals. For reckoning the days of the Ramzan fast and for 
the days of Muhammadan months generally a different form is 
usually given to the following numbers. In more northerly dis- 
tricts they are common for all purposes. It is to be noted that in 
all these the accent is changed from the first syllable to the second . 


19th 

unlhwS 

26th 

panjihwll. 

21st 

ikihwS 

26th 

otiatoilrwS. 

22nd 

bawlhwa 

27th 

satihwa. 

23rd 

24 th 

tarwihwfi 

oawIhwS 

28th 

atliltiwa. 

• 


In panjihwS the first h of panjlal is dropped. 
Tonic ‘ h * is omitted in 60 and 80. 
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Multiples. 

The first few numbers have forms ending in -na, which are de- 
clinable adjectives. Comparison in size, cost, etc., may be made 
by the use of the word hifisa, part. For the idea of frequency of 
occurrence, three times, four times, etc. war! or w©rl, time, is 
employed. 


dflna 


cauna 

panjauna 


double, 
treble, 
four- fold, 
five-fold. 


ohe hi8se 
das liisse 
trai wari 
car 


six times (parts) 
ten times, 
three times, 
four times. 


mera dhagga tere waihre nalo ddpa e, my bull is twioe the 
size of your calf. 6h oh d6 nalS dUna nlwS si, this was twice 
as low as that. eh painda oh dS nalo car liisse waddh o, this 
distance is four times as great as that, malwana trai wSri 
aea, the priest (Muhammadan) came three times. 


Fractional Numbers. 


addha 

munna 

sawa 

aadhe 


half. pauna 

three quarters. d5d.li 

a quarter more than. dLfaal 
half more than. 


a quarter less than 
one and a half, 
two and a half. 


d5ctti and dhai are used by themselves or with sau, hazftr, 
wiliS lakkh, kar6f 2 — dhal lakkh 250,000, dedh sau. 150. 

pauna is used with the numerals 1 to 99 and s&d h& with 3 to 
99 : — panne trai 2f , paup6 trai sau 275. sadlie panjah 50 
pauna ikk sau 75. 

pauna and s adh6 agree with their nouns in number and gen- 
der, paunii d5 wattlfi, If wafcfcis (watti is two ser). 

sawa is used with all numbers : — sawa o&r, four and a 
quarter, sawa sau 126. d€dli, and sawa. arc unchangeable. 

Fractions less than a half are expressed by means of the word 
faiissa, part. daswS hissa, a tenth part, sattwS hiss a a seventh 
part, pa, quarter is employed chiefly for divisions of a ser (two 
pounds). Thus ikk pa, quarter ser, dedh pa, three-eighths of 
a ser, addh pa, one -eighth. 
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Distributive Numbers. 

The idea of so many each is expressed by repeating the num- 
ber. Hundreds, thousands, etc., not followed by lower numbers, 
repeat only the number qualifying, others above a hundred 
repeat the last number. 

do da, two each, do da sau, two hundred each, da sau call 
ca>)i, two hundred and forty each, dLSdh d6dh hazar, 1500 each. 

Pronouns. 

• 9 

The personal pronouns are as follows : — 

First person. Second person. Third person. 


Case. 

I. 

Singular. 

Thou. 

Singular. 

He. 

she. 

r 

That. 

Absolute 

. . mat 

td 

Sh, fth 

dh, auh. 

Agent 

. . mat 

td 

68 

5s. 

Genitive 

. . mera 

t6ra 

6sda, ehda 

osda, ohda. 

Dative 

. . m&nd 

t©nd 

©and, ehufi 

dsnfi, ohnfi. 


Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Absolute 

. . as! 

tUBl 

©h 

oh. 

Agent 

. . as & 

tusl 

ehni 

ohnl. 

Genitive 

. . s add a 
• • 

tuhadda 
• • 

k ehnfida 

ohnada. 

Dative 

. . sand 

tuhanfi 

ehniufi 

ohnaufi. 


Note . — In the third person, eh or ah is used for ‘ he,’ 4 she * or 
‘ it,’ according as the person or object spoken of is near the 
person speaking or at some distance off. 

For the agent of the third person ©sne, ehn6, osne, ohne, in 
the singular and ehnfi no, ohni nS in the plural are rarely 
found . 

The accent of tuhaddLa and tuhanfi is on the second syllable, 
that of all other personal pronouns on the first. Rarely, how- 
ever, one hears the following for the genitive and dative of the 
3rd person plural with the accent on the second, enhilda, 
enhSna, onhida, onhUnd. 

When the preposition t8, from, etc., is compounded with the 
singular ©h, oh, the regular forms are estd, 5st&, but edd, odd 
are extremely common, in fact are the usual forms when the 
19 


reference is to something without life, and especially in com- 
parison and in reckoning of time : — 

edfi agg§, hence forward, from this on, odd agg§, from then 
on, eli odd nirs e, this is inferior to that. 

With the first and .second pronouns the forms are methd, 
tethd, sathd, tuhathS. 

For emphasis I or hi is added to the pronouns ; if a preposi- 
tion is used, it precedes i or hi. If the previous syllable con- 
tains a nasal the particle of emphasis become I or hi. 

The following additional forms are found for emphasis : 
maihye, for malhi, the for tdhl. For the third personal pro- 
noun singular ese, ose, are common. ese, ose, precede a pre- 
position, as ese da, ose nfi. It is the usual form for the agent, 
ose dittha, he saw. 

In the nominative we get 6hwal, IhS, ehdi and hho, uha, 
ohwai. In some districts 6kha. ekhai, 5kha. dkhai are used. 
These too are emphatic. 

wl also is added to the pronouns, giving rise in the case of mai 
tend td to the contractions mawl, mamml, tuwi, turn!, while mai 
wi and td wi are sometimes heard. 


Interrogative Pronouns. 


Interrogative pronouns are as follows : — 


Singular. 

Nominative . . kaun. 

Agent . . kis or kin. 

Genitive . . kihda kisda. 


PI ural . 



kaun, who, ki, what. 
Only singular, 
kl. 
none. 

kahda, kasda, 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 
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Other Pronominal Forms. 
k5I and jo are declined as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 


Nominative 

koi 

koi some one, anyone 

Oblique 

kise 

not found. 

Nominative 

jo 

jo. 

Oblique 

jis 

jinhS. 


In addition to the forms here given for the oblique singular of 
kaua and jo the following are found — kih, jih. Thus we get not 
only kisda., kisnQ, jisda, jisnO. but also kihda, kihnii, jihda., 
jihnfl. The agent is kis, kisne or kihne, jis, jisne, jihne, but 
not kih or jih alone. 


eho jeha 
©ho jehi 
uho jeha. 
uho jehi 
ajeha. kajeha 
a jehi kajehi 


771. 1 

/• ( 
m. ) 

/. f 


", i ■ 


the same as this. 


the same as that 


so so (i.e. inferior) 


h5r, has hor or hori in sing, oblique ; in the plural it has 
nominative hor, agent and prepositional hornS, locative hQml. 

The word hori (obi. horS) is used in the plural in a curious way 
as a sign of respect for a third person, somewhat like sahb or 
ji* — nominative hori, agent and prepositional horS. 

mere bhra hori ae mg mv brother has come. 

%• 

Natthh hor 5 akhoa Natthu. said. 


hori, hor£, can never take the accent, so bhra. hori is pro- 
nounced almost like bhraori, with raised tone. 

j3ha. (fern, jehi) is used after an adjective to mean ‘a little/ 
‘rather/ e.g . — 

citta jeha. watta, a whitish stone. 

sara is used with a slightly emphatic sense after some adjec- 
tives signifying big or much. waddLa sara., decidedly big ; 6dda 
sara, so big. 

ap€, a. pi, apft, ap8, apel, self, both in absolute and agent, e.g . — 

mal ape gea I went myself. 

5s ap6 kit a he did it himself. 
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The genitive is api^a, own, and the locative plural is apd wioc, 
apo wioc, among themselves. The distributive of apna is ap^a 
a P9a> ap6 dhapna, apo 
a P9i marzi, each one’s wish. 

hamatar means people like us, tumhatar, people like you, as, 
tumhata F a waste saukha e, hamatara waste aukha e, it is 
easy for people like you, difficult for people like us. 

The following pronominal adjectives should be noted, sabbh 

all, emphatic sabbhe, sabbho, all of them, prep, sabbhni, loc 
sabbhnl. 

Nominative plural. 


Prepositional. 


Meaning. 


bauht, bauhte 


ghatt 


ghattS 


some. 

many 

many 

many 

many. 


ilrltna, used in the prepositional plural, but not found in the 
nominative, means some. 

Of the abore it will be seen that bahJS, oafche. ba F S are simply 
the plural of the adjectives bah] a, odkhS, bara. 

ghatt waddh, few more, more or less, is generally used to mean 
tew, or, as an adverb, very little. 

Compound pronouns are jo hoi. jehra hoi. whoever, declined 
regularly, but always in the singular. 

lcol koi, few; always singular. 

hoi na hei, some one or other, hoi . . hei, (singular) some 

others. bar hoi, jehra hSI. every one (bar is not declined) ; hei 
nebl, no one. 

knjjh na kujjh, something or other, kujjh neht, 

lcujjh lcujjh, a little. 

hor is often used with the sense of else,' as hOr hei, someone 
else hdr hi, what else, hor ham,, who else. hOr hi is frequently 

T f° r * ^ h ° rP Whate,Se ? •' -Hat else could 

,tDe{ what else would you expect ? 




ADVERBS. 

What may be called the pronominal adverbs are shown in the following table in continuation of the 
similar table of pronouns. The forms $ttal, Oddhar, etc., sometimes, but rarely, express ‘ rest. 
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Other common adverbs are — 

Adverbs of Peace. 


ure 

1 hither. 

u.r& J 

pare 

\ farther off. beyond 

parhs J 

nere 

• 

near. 

dur 

far. 

agge or agbff 

ahead. 

picche or pistid 

behind. 

sahmne 

in front. 

utte? 

above. 

bhunl, bhti6 

on the ground. 

• 

urar 

on this side. 

par 

on the further side. 

agere 

ahead. 

piohere or pishere 

behind . 

kSl, kSJe 

close by. 

both, heth^, thalle 

below. 

nal 

• • 

near, with. 

b a line 

outside. 

jad5, tads 

Adverbs of Time. 

when, then. 

ocife 

then. 

aje 

as yet. 

ajj 

to-day. 

ajjei 

this very day. 

lrall 

yesterday. 

bhalke, kail 

to-morrow. 

parsS 

can tli 

f the day before yesterday. 
<L the day after to-morrow, 
the fourth dav~'| 


• h.Mthday 
the sixth day 

cheauth 

paund aatte 1 _ 

• • 

V at nrst, at once. 

paihlfi, paihlS, paih 

1© J 
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phei 

> 

mur 

• 

£ again. 

orak 


chekr@, chekar 

> at last. 

hall 

at present. 

jliat, jhat pat 

at once. 

dine, dine 

by day. 

rati 

by night. 

shaml 

in the evening. 

ais wari or weri 


ais phere 

» this time. 

ait wari or weri 

5 

aitkl, aitka or aitki 

this time, this year. 

ais sal 

this year. 

par or para 

last year. 

parar 

the year before last. 

a unde sal 

next year. 

agge n& 

in fpture. 

nitt, ham^sha, sada 

always. 

sawele, sawakte 

early . 

kuwele 

• 

late, at the wrong time. 

dhammi 

at dawn. 

jlialanghe 

at sunrise. 

fajri 

in the morning. 

do paihri 

at noon. 

wele sir, wakat sir 

in time, at the proper time. 

inne wice 

in the meantime. 

The following names are 

common for different daily times. 

The time given in each case 

is only approximate ; in some cases 

it varies according to the season of the year : — 

sarghi wela 

an hour and a half beforedawn. 

namaz wela 

• • 

forty-five minutes before dawn. 

dhammi wela 

dawn. 

mulianjla, jhusmusra 

time of morning twilight. 

fajr 

morning, especially early morn- 


ing 
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ohah wela Class! welaj 
rot! we}a 


morning, especially early morn - 
ing. 

8 or 9 a.m. 

about lO or 11 a.m. 

10 A.M. 

about 1 1 or later, 
midday, 
about 1 p.m. 
about 2 p.m. 

3 P.M. 

4 or o p.m. 
about 5 p.m. 
about sunset. 

about half an hour after sunset, 
when full darkness sets in. 
about 8 p.m. 
about 9 or 10 p.m. 
night. 


klka^, 



bilkull 


waddh 






how ? 



as. 


somehow , with difficulty. 

anyhow. 

yes. 

not, no. 


no. 


quite, thoroughly. 
[► altogether. 

J 


certainly. 

more. 

separately. 
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ha! mai 
jhaw 
jliabde 
jabde 

shitabl 

jaldi 

chetl 

te 

shaid, ehait 

karib 

maslan 

yani 

i, hi 

khS 

nalg 

• 

tadde 

tiy t3i, tSli 

whala 

ukka na, a tte n a 

bi, wi 

h6r 

ghatt 

giiari muri 

jhate bind©, jhate jliat© 

bhaft jhad 

ghari ghari 

masa 

haull 

yoro yorl or zoro zdrl 
badd badi. 
uishang or beshakk 
ward watti, warl war I 
aiflb drill 

ahmne sahmne 

♦ • 


easily. 

^ quickly, recently, 
quickly. 

then, particle of emphasis and 
reasoning. 

when, for a long time, 
perhaps, ‘ I do not know.’ 
nearly, 
for instance, 
that i6. 

adverb of emphasis, 
then, particleof reasoning (used 
only with imperat.). 
moreover 



) for that reason, then, in that 
S case. 

particle of argument, all right 
then, 
not at all. 
also, too. 

more, otherwise, what else ? 
less. 


| repeatedly. 


hardly, 
slowly, softly. 

° r ^ by force. 

of course, without doubt, 
by turns. 

face to face. 


/ 
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un 

anyhow, after all, without 
special reason. 

s a hi nal, 

sahje sahje 
sah© sahe 

| quietly. 

raalkfi 

quietly, suddenly. 

acoancet ) 

aeftneak 

oanoakke 

^ suddenly. 

mundhS 
• • 

from the beginning. 

pallet 

at one’s own expense. 

<m©r©> p©te 

in (my) responsibility. 

hor dare 

somewhere else. 

dhigftp© 

uselessly, to no purpose. 


Some of these adverbs are the locative case of substantives or 
adjectives, and others are locatives of nouns signifying time or 
place similarly used, e.y ., — 

r a,tl at night. waddg w©l© in the morning. 

fajrl in the morning. 

There is a difference in usage between ba|-a and wadda. The 
latter means big in size, great in age or dignity, and is not fre- 
quent in connection with abstract ideas, barft is used with 
abstract nouns also in the adverbial sense of very and in the 

sense of many or much. 

wadLdL© jap© s§n they were big men. 

bar@ jap© sap there were many men. 

oh bars w add© jap© sail they were very big men. 

bara jh allpup ft great folly, 

ah bara turdft e he walks much or fast. 

Most adjectives can be used adverbially, agreeing with their 
noun or pronoun, and some are used in no other way. Thus we 
have nirft, only, uc6o&, especially, dfthdft, lit. severe, hard, barn* 
great, s©hpft, beautiful. Adjectives which do not change their 
form tor agreement with nouns do not change when used as 

adverbs. 

dahdl oangl g£ 

• • 

oh ucScl gel 


an exceedingly good cow. 
she went specially. 
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nira $h kamm nelil not only this work. 

ghori barl sohni turdi e the mare goes very well or prettily. 

Comparison. 

Adverbs are compared in the same way as adjectives. It will 
suffice to give examples. 

sareS wiooS oh trikkha turda e, he walks fastest of all. 

kuture nalS billing a bauhta bhajjda e, a kitten runs more 
or faster than a puppy. 

The absolute superlative, t.e., the idea of very, exceedingly, is 
formed by means of such adjectives, used as adverbs, as bara, 
dahda, bauhta, bahla, all of which agree with the noun quali- 
fied, and bauht which is not declined. 

oh bahla turda e, he walks a lot. 

oh bauht jhalla we, he is very mad. 

See also the examples given above. It cannot be too clearly 
remembered that the ideaof intensity is never obtained by repeat- 
ing a word. Repetition gives a distributive sense. See p. 338. 

Prepositions. 

Some of the commonest prepositions have been given along with 
the nouns. They are repeated here with some others. They 
are nearly always placed after the noun they govern, as in the 
English forms “ henceforth,” “ therewith,” “ hereby,” “ home- 
ward,” “ seawards,” and the noun is always put in the preposi- 
tional form. Some of them are the locative case of nouns and 
govern the preceding noun with the help of the preposition de, 
of (feminine dl), e.g. f pind. de nere, close to the village. Some 
are used both with and without de, e.g. t ds wal or oh d.e wal, 
towards him. The only prepositions that are declinable are 
those of the genitive, da, de, de£, dl, d.13 (of), and warga, like, 
which agree with the governing noun in gender, number and 
case like adjectives. warga is really an adjective. See joga, 
goer a, p. 303. 

oh mer6 wargl e she is like me. 

Prepositions. 

by (for the babat (/.) 
agent). bare wioo 


ne 


about. 
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nft 

to, tor. 

taf 

1 

thfc 


tori 

1 

1 

thf 

| 

tlkar 

Sup to, as far as. 

t© 

V* from . 

takar 

1 

tfc 

I 

sldha 

J 

-fc 

J 

tlkar 

tOyl 

1 

y till. 

wico 

in. 

tarl 

t© 

on, at, to (a 

tal 

J 


place). 

nSr© 

near. 

utt© 

above, upon. 

mujab 

according to. 

koi, kale 

with, in posses- 

zabanl ( /.) 

by word of 


sion of. 


mouth of. 

nal 

along with. 

ure, urar 

on this side. 

bin a, bin 

\ without, ex - 

J cept. 

pare 

beyond. 

bajhS 

bijn 

sane 

sahmn© 

together with, 
in front of. 

sawa 


waAgfl 


wail, wallS 
pas© 

i 

> towards. 

1 

J 

wangar 

wafigur 

y like. 

s@hd (/.) 

wangan 


wishkar, 

between. 

warga 

1 

j 

wiokar. 


bar 

h©th 

• 

| below. 

pioohe 

1 behind . 

tbaU© 

magar 

J 

m 

agge 

before. 

bahr 

ou tside. 

andar 

inside. 

duals 

ouf©re 

y round about. 

ale dual© 

on all sides of. 

oarcufSre 

1 

waste, wat© 

oufSr 

J 

lai 

y for the sake of. 

rahl (to. pi.) by means of. 


khatar ( /.) ) 

The above prepositions, with the exception of me, n3, th8, thl, 
te, (when it means * from *) and -8, are added to the genitive of 
the first and second pers. pronouns. 

For mara and sadka see below. Sir, ear, see p. 358. 
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The following do not take the preposition de or di : — nS, nil,- 8, 
taf, tori, takar, liar. 

Of those which take the preposition s€hd, khatar, rahi, babat 
zabani are feminine and take dl for d©. They are marked (/.) 
above. 

Most of those which are used with de or di can also be used 
without it, but the following nearly always have it : — p&a©, sShd, 
wishkar, thall©, bar6, wicc, aje duale (though not necessarily 
the simple duale), khatar, bahar, oir oufer©, ouf6r6, ouffir, 

rahi, urar, mujab ; the following rarely have d© : — th8, thf, t8, 
t© (from), tlkar. 

Sometimes the prepositional affix -8 is employed instead of d©, 
thus pindo pare, beyond the village. 

Similarly this 8 may be added to all prepositions whose vnean- 
ing admits the addition of the idea of “ from,*' thus ghar wicco 
aoa, he came from within the house, so bahrS, from outside. 
picohS, from behind, k5)S, from beside. 

This form of the preposition (with -8) when followed by di 
gives the sense of “ by the way of,” thus wioo8dI means by way 
of inside, i.e., through. Tt is not clear what word, if any, is 
understood. Probably it is the locative form, rahi, as we have 
mSrl rahi, by means of me, where m©ri is loc. pi. in agreement 
with rahi. 

m©re k©l8 di laftghea he passed close to me. 

kurh d© picchB di gea he went by way of behind the cowhouse. 

nere8 di na jah do not pass by near. 

In the case of a few of these still another form is found with 
the same sense, -dfi taking the place of -8 di. This is heard only 
with Jk 51, nal, wicc, h© tb, nSre. 

koldS, naldfi, wiccdfi, hethdft, n©|*6dd have the same mean- 
ing as kolS, di; nal8 di, wioc8 di, h©th8 dl, nere8 di. 

halka kutta oh di& lattS de hethdS gea the mad dog went 
by under his legs. 

mara and (da) sadka have a peculiar construction, mara, on 
account of, is used in reference to mental conditions, and agrees 
with the subject, although the preposition da intervenes. 
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dtfr da mara nehT aea , through fear he did not come, 
sharm dit marl & kurl^ kandiS noh!, through shyness the 
girls do not speak. de mareS (indeclinable; may also be used in 

all cases. 

(da) aadka also means on account of, but with a much wider 
range. When a noun is governed by da sadka, da does not 
change, with a pronoun da changes to de. 

on account of the father, 
on account of the mother 

sadka, on my account, kill de sadka, on whose account. 
Occasionally with a noun, too, da is changed to d©. 

Some nouns preceded by d© are used as prepositions, as sababb, 
reason, thif place ; as 6hde sababb, on account of him. 

tfl kih d© thS kamm karna § ? in whose place, instead of 
whom are you working ? 

The adjective joga is used as a preposition, and agrees with 
the following noun. It means fit for, suitable to, and so simply 
‘ for,* guzar@ joga, sufficient for sustenance ; mere j©gl rot I 
lea, bring bread for me. Similar is gdora, as tuhadde gocra 
kamm e, there is work for you (to do). 


Conjunctions. 
Common conjunctions are as follows 


te 

V and. 

h6r ' 

j©kar 


j© * 

bhSwS 

although. 

bhS w8 . . bhSw5 

\ whether. . . .or. 

oahd cahS ' 

sagS, sag© 

on the contrary 

nehl t© 

otherwise. 

kyfij©, kyfipal 

because. 

pal 

\ that. 

bhal > 

yS, jU 

or. 
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ya . . . 

js . . 

y a 

.jS 

| either ..or. 

na . . . 

na 

neither. . nor. 

par 


but. 

mate. 

ceta 

lest, that not, so that if. 

kd 


or, that. 


Interjections. 

In calling toa person, the translation of the in terjeotion O varies 
according to thesex of the person addressing or addressed. These 
forms of address imply that each person is addressed as tfi, thou, 
o, 66 man calling to man. w§ woman calling to man. 
d man calling to woman. nl woman calling to woman. 

Husband and wife avoid palling each other by name, but if 
possible bring in a son’s name, usually the eldest son’s and less 
frequently a daughter’s if she be the eldest : — 

Karm Baahk Kurm Bakhsh’s Jhapdll dl Jhandu’s mother, 
da oftooa. father. b6bbe. 

he is used in sorrow, Joy, or wonder, e.g . — 

he saoeea Rabba O true God. 

hd pak Parwardigara O pure Cherisher. 

Other interjections or exclamations are : 


jiw§ tfi 

mayest thou live. 

KUxuda. jane 

God knows. 

ki na leida e 

what d’ye call it ? 

majal e 

impossible ! never 1 

dhann 

bravo f blessings on ! 

phitt 

curse on ! 

had had 

alas ! 

hoe hod 

for shame, alas ! 

hala 

very well, yes, indeed! (surprise). 

hat, ahe 

expressive of displeasure. 

hal od 

expressive of pain. 

lai 

expressive of protest. 

dure 

get away! (to a dog). 

“ jha ” 

“ peekaboo,” (to a baby). 
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a, hft 

chir chir or chire. 
jhaw, cheti, ©tc. 
khlo ja 
jam. jam 
jam jam a 
aw!, awl 

sadk§, ball© ashke, 
shabase, ahaba. 
ball©, ball©, bai, bai, 
makhe 

oil jane 

khabre, khaure 

hekkba, welt kill a 

jl sadke 

sir matthe to 

canga 

shukr © 


don’t! don’t! 

get away ! (to a cat). 

quick. 

wait a bit. 

by all means. 

welcome. 

welcome. 

^ bravo. 

astonishment, 
said I. 

said he, they say. 
it does not matter. 

I don’t know, 
expressive of incredulity. 

by all means, with pleasure. 

very well, good, 
thanks be (to God). 


khair mehr © or Khairi all is well, it’s all right, 
mihre 


bismillah in God’s name. 

radd balal may misfortunes be far from thee, 

dtir balal J used as a welcome by women, 

bhatth curse on, lit. to the oven with. 

bekkha, wekkhi, are probably contracted from w6kh, look 
and khi. 

Modes of Address. 

The following are frequently heard : — 

To a friend . . yar sail sun. 

To a stranger . . oe bhaia, bhalea loka, sal loka, mid. 

To an old man babba or buddhea, O old man ! 

To a father . . caeca, mfa (by Mu sal mans) , lalla (Hindus). 
To a grandfather babba. 

To a woman . . bhain, sister ; mai, mother. 

To a old woman bSbbS (mother) ; mata, amma. 

To a grandmother m2, mal. 
or old woman. 

20 
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The Verb. 

Transitive and Intransitive.. 

Verbs may be divided into intransitive and transitive Verbs, 
[n a great many cases an intransitive root has a corresponding 
transitive root, usually formed by strengthening the vowel of 
the root ; and this again can often be turned into a double- 
transitive or causal verb by a further change in the root. 


Formation of Transitive Verbs. 

I 

A transitive or double-transitive verb is formed by adding 
to the root -a or -wa, the vowel of the original root being 
shortened, generally from a to a, from e or i to i, from 6 or u 
to u, sometimes otherwise. 

The root thus formed becomes a new verb, subject to the 
usual inflections. 


Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Transitive or Double* Meaning. 
Transitive. 

marna 

strike. 

marwana 

cause to be struck. 

bhaj j n a 

run. 

bhaj ana 

cause to run. 

pina 

drink. 

piana 

cause to drink. 

bha&na 

turn. 

bhtiana 

cause to turn. 

cukkna 

raise. 

cukana 

cause to raise. 

apparna 

reach. 

aprana 

cause to reach. 

pana 

put. 

puana 

cause to put. 

den a 

give. 

duana 

♦ 

cause to give. 

Most of 

the common 

roots, however. 

form their transitive 


irregularly, the vowel being generally strengthened, and some 


times the consonants changed. 

Intransitive. 

Transitive. 

Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

bhajjpa 

break. 

bhannna 

break. 

tuttna 

• • • • 

break. 

trorna, topna 

break. 

pain a 

lie. 

pana 

put. 

gaihp a 

be threshed. 

gahpa 

thresh. 
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Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

dhaina 

m • 

fall down. 

dJha.nL a. 

knock down. 

lath nil 

come down. 

lahna 

take down. 

laggna 

be applied. 

lana 

apply. 

chuttna 
• • 

escape. 

chaddna 
• • • 

set free. 

wikna 

be sold. 

wecna 

sell. 

nikalna 

go out. 

kaddhna 

put out. 

warn a. 

go into. 

warn a. 

put into. 

dubbna 

• • 

be drowned. 

dSbna 

drown. 

turna 

• 

move, walk. 

tdrna 

make to move, 
walk. 

carhna 

mount, go up. 

carhna 

put up, cause to 

mount. 

nikkharna 

separate. 

nakherna 

separate. 

phi sen a. 

be squeezed. 

phehn a 

squeeze. 

dissna 

be seen. 

f wgkhna. 

1 dassna 

see. 

point out. 

patina 

be torn. 

parna 

tear. 

rifhnii 

roll. 

rfirhna 

roll. 

rufhna. 

be swept away. 

rdrhna 

sweep away. 

safiia 

burn. 

aarna 

burn. 

dhukkna 

• • 

arrive. 

dhona 

carry. 

anna 

come. 

anwana 

cause to be 

brought. 

tapna 

be hot. 

tana 

heat. 

khussna 

• 

be seized. 

kh5hna 

seize. 

rijjhna. 

be cooked. 

rinnhua 

cook. 

diggna 

fall. 

degna 

cause to fall 

guacpa 

be lost. 

guana 

lose. 

kharSona 

be lost. 

kharana 

• • 

lose. 

dhucona or 
dhupppa 

be washed. 

dhona 

wash . 

cubbhna 

pierce (needle, 
thorn). 

cobhna 

• 

cause to pierce. 

khubbh^a 

stick (in mud, 
etc.). 

khobhna 

cause to stick. 
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Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

uggharna 

open (intr.). 

ugherna 

open (trans.) , es- 
pecially of 

eyes. mouth, 
fist, awaking. 

phasna 

be entangled. 

phasana 

entangle. 

wijjhna 

be pierced. 

winnhna 

pierce. 

o turn a 

• 

go to pasture. 

cherna 

take to pasture. 

fohijjna 

be moistened. 

bheSna 

moisten. 

waggna 

be ploughed. 

wahna 

plough. 

jurna 

be Joined. 

jSrna, 

Join. 

murna 

go back. 

mdrnS 

• 

turn back. 

plana 

be ground. 

plhna 

grind. 

gujjhna. 

be kneaded. 

gunnhna 

knead. 

traihn a 

be startled. 

trahna. 

• 

startle. 

daihna 

• • 

be placed (bed, 
etc.). 

dahna 

• • 

place. 

bajjtma 

be fastened. 

bannhna 

fasten. 

raihna 

stay. 

rakkhija 

place. 

jammna 

be born. 

jammna 

bring forth 

young. 

con a 

trickle through. 

cona 

milk. 


akhna, say, has a causative akhwana with two meanings, 
(?) cause te say, ( ii ) be called or named ; bolna has bulana, call 
or cause to sav. 

Formation of Causal Verbs. 

Some difficulties Are removed if one observes the following 
vowel changes which frequently occur in forming causal or 
transitive verbs. A double consonant becomes single. 

a and ai become a : balna, bum, balna; traihna, be startled, 
trahna ; so also sarna, be burnt ; oarhna, ascend ; mama, die; 
warna, enter; dhalna, be poured in mould : uddhalna, elope; 
ubbalna, boil; pain a., iail ; dhaina.., fall; laihna, descend; 
gaihna, be threshed : daihna, be placed (bed, etc). 

a in second unaccented syllable of root sometimes becomes 
® : ukhafna, be loosened ukh&pnci. ; so also nikkharna, be sepa* 
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rated, nikherna, ; xigghaj*na, open (eyes, etc.),ugheraa : u.ddha}*- 
na > ke ripped, udhSfna ; nibbarna, be settled, nabSrna ; the 
double consonant of course becomes single. 

i becomes © : rirhna, roll, rerhna ; so also ohirna, go to pas- 
ture ; girna, be turned (wheel, etc.) ; diggna, fall, degi^a ; note 
too wikna, be sold, w6cna. 

n becomes o : ghujna, melt, gholna ; so also dubbna, sink, 
d6bna ; murna, turn ; rurhna, flow away; cubbhna, pierce; 
khubbhna, sink (in mud, etc.) ; jurna, be joined: khurna, melt; 
note also with change of consonant tuttna, break, tSrna, trSrna ; 
dhukkna, draw near, dhoi^a ; khussna, be seized, khohna ; 
dhucoija or dhuppnS, be washed, dhona ; juppna, be yoked, 
jona, (sometimes ju.trtna, be yoked, jotna). 

The Infinitive ok Verbal. Noun. 

The infinitive is formed by adding -i>a to the root. If the 


root ends in 

r, r, rh or j-b. 

1» b, the termination is -nd. 

# 

Root. 

Meaning. 

Examples. 

Verbal Noun 

Meaning. 

ja 

go. 

jana 

going, to go, etc. 

bhajj 

run. 

bhajjna. 

running. 

lai 

take. 

laina 

talcing. 

wekh 

see. 

wekhna 

seeing. 

wah 

plough. 

wahna 

• 

ploughing. 

kar 

do. 

karna 

doing. 


go out. 

nikalna 

going out 

kblo 

stand. 

khlona 

standing. 

kha 

eat. 

khana 

eating. 

Pi 

drink. 

pina 

drinking 

de 

give. 

dgpa 

giving. 

in are a ja. 

be struck. 

marea jana. 

being struck. 

bhau 

turn. 

bhauna 

tu rning. 

a 

come. 

1 r regular . 

auna 

coming. 

naha 

wash. 

nahauna 

washing. 
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The infinitive may be used as gerund, and as a gerundive, 
though these names as applied to Panjabi are only approxi- 
mately correct, and it is difficult sometimes to decide under 
which head to class a particular use of the infinitive. 

The gerund is declined by adding n to the root if the root ends 
in a vowel or a vowel followed by h, n if the root ends in r, r, 
rh or rh, 1, n and -an if it ends in any other consonant. It is 
frequently used to express will or necessity, and when so used 
takes the subject in the agent or dative case. See further details 
under Syntax, p. 368. 

The Verbal Aqknt. 

(1) The verbal agent is formed by adding wala or ala to the 
oblique form of the verbal noun or infinitive. This is declinable 
like nouns in -a. taking -I in the feminine. 


Root. 

kar 

bhajj 

Pi 

a 

do 


Meaning. 

do. 

run. 

drink. 


Examples. 

Verbal Agent, 
karanwala 
bhajj anala 
plnwala 


give 


Meaning, 
a doer. * 
a runner, 
a drinker, 
a comer, 
a giver. 


This verbal agent often expresses the idea that something 
ought to be, also that something is about to be. "When it has the 
sense of “ought** it is noticeable that the active voice is often 
used for the passive. 

Oh auQwala wu he is about to come. 

©h marammat karnw ala e this requires mending. 

Oh bhfibde saf karnwale or hon- those vessels should be cleaned. 

wfi-1© nS 

©h kaprS dh5nwa|6 nS those clothes need washing. 

See p. 373. 


(2) Many , but not all verbs, have a second verbal agent, formed 
by adding-tl to the root. It expresses the idea of one who habi- 
tually does a thing. 

darn a, fear, dartt ; oha^dpa. leave, ohaddll : ttL bar& d^rtl 
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admi 8, your are a very timid man, 6h ohadda nehi jd, lie is not 
one who will leave or drop the matter. 

There is no rule for deciding what verbs may have this form 
of agent. When speaking jokingly one may use this form with 
verbs which do not usually employ it. 

The Present Participle. 

The present participle of all verbs ends in -da, and is declin- 
able like an adjective in -a. 

Ail verbs, the root of which ends in a consonant, simply add 
-da to the root. Those verbs whose root ends in a vowel or a 
vowel followed by -h take -nda. With the 1st and 2nd personal 
pronoun singular and with the 1st personal pronoun plural -dft is 
replaced by -na, and -n8 respectively in the Present Indicative* 
For the feminine -nft and -ne become -ni and -nil. 


Examples. 


Hoot. 

Meaning. Present Participle. 

Meaning ' 

mar 

die. 

mardl 

dying. 

tur 

• 

move. 

turd a 

moving. 

wile 

be sold. 

wikda 

being sold. 

nikal 

• 

come out. 

niKaJdft 

coming out. 

Pi 

drink. 

plndft 

drinking. 

jiU 

live. 

jiUnda 

living. 

la ili 

descend. 

laihnda 

descending. 

khlo 

stand. 

khlOnda 

standing. 

pai 

lie. 

painda 

lying. 

sa€t 

sleep. 

saunda 

sleeping. 

bhaQ 

turn. 

bhaunda 

turning. 

pi a. 

make to drink. 

pi and a 

making to drink. 

bhaja 

make to run. 

bhajanda 

making to run. 

apr» 

cause to reach. 

apfanda 

causing to reach. 

kar 

do. 

karda 

doing. 

mar 

strike. 

mar da 

striking. 

tar 

• 

make to move- 

t6rda 

• 

making to move 

da 

give. 

denda 

giving. 

lai 

take. 

lainda 

taking. 

ohadd 

• • 

let go. 

chaddda 

letting go. 
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Hoot. 

Meaning. 

Present Participle 

. Meaning. 

wee 

sell. 

wSeda 

selling. 

kaddh 

w • 

put out. 

kaddhda 
• • 

putting out. 

sar 

• 

burn. 

sarda 

burning. 

mor 

• 

turn. 

morda 

• 

turning. 

bheS 

moisten 

bheonda 

moistening. 

kha 

eat. 

khanda 

eating. 



Irregular. 


wekh 

see. 

wghnda or 

wekhda seeing. 

akh 

say. 

ahnda or akhcLa saying. 

a 

come. 

aunda 

coming. 

naha 

wash. 

nahaunda 

washing. 


The present participle is used with hoea, the past participle 
of hona, to denote a state. 

nakh§rda hoea. in the state of separating. 


The Past Participle. 

Past Participle in -ea or -a. 

Past participles end in -ea or -a, and occasionally in both. It 
is not possible to give such rules as will enable students to 

decide in everv case which form to use, but the following will 

% 

perhaps be of some vise. (The presence or absence of h makes 
no difference to the rules.) 

(1) Irregular past participles, whether transitive or intransi- 
tive, end in -a, not -ea : traihna, be startled, trattha : sihanna, 
recognise, sihatta (but note sihanea in -ea, a regular past 
part.). 

Exceptions: marna, die. moea : jana, go. gea. 

Slight vowel changes are not here considered irregularities. 

(2) The following intransitive verbs whose roots end in n 

consonant have past parts, in -a: — 

bujjhna be extinguished (but note the transitive bujjhna, 
guess, solve, hujjhea) : diggna, fall : dubbna, sink : juttna, be 
yoked, harnessed : labbhna, be found (cf. below labbhna, find): 
laggna, be applied, begin : patna, be torn : tuttna, break : 
hhajjna, break (cf below' bhajjna, run) : dhukkna, draw near. 
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The following intrans. verbs have either -a or -ea : — 

bhajjna, run : hhijjna, get wet : toajjhna, be fastened : 
dhuccna, be washed : gijjhna, become accustomed : rijjhna, 
be cooked: rujjhna, be busy: wajjna, strike: wijjhna, be 
pierced : chuttna, escape : khubbhna, stick (in mud, etc ) : 
gijjhna and rnjjhna have also irreg. past, parts, which of course 
end in -a, giddha, ruddha : with bhijjna -ea. is rare. 

(3) All regular verbs with roots ending in a vowel, and all 
regular transitive verbs (whether the roots end in a vowel or 
not) have past parts, in -ea, not -a : khrana, lose, khraea : 
dhrllhna, drag, dhruhea. 

Exceptions: cubbhna, pierce, cubbha, and cubbhea : labbhna, 
find, labbha and labbhea. 

Verbal Roots ending in g, kh. 

Confusion is sometimes caused by the change of g into g, and 
1th into kfe. The following general rules will be a guide : — 

(1) Verbs with roots ending in a single g or kh change g to g 
and kh to kh in the simple imperative sing, (not in the -I form), 
and when d, k and n (but not n ) follow : thus — 

wekhna, wekhan, wekhSga, but wekh, wekhda wekhke, 

wekhea, wekhna.. 

wagna, wagan, wagega, wagl, but wag ja, wagda, wagke, 

wttgna. 

So also akhna, say. 

Some people use g throughout in wagna: others say wagke, 
not wagke. 

(2) Verbs with double g or kkh tend to keep gg or kkh 
throughout: so dLiggna, fall; rakkhna, place; sikkhna, learn. It 
is, however, not uncommon to sav rakhda, rakh, silU?da, 
iaggna,* begin, generally has past part, lag a. likhna, write, 
bhakhna, blaze, do not come under either rule. Thev have 
kh in every part. 

(3) Thecausal forms have g and kh : w a kh ana, s ho w ; akl)wa- 
na, be called, cause to be said ; sikhana, teach ; rakhana have 
placed ; wagana, cause to flow. 

Exception : dSgna, make fall. 
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The causal of laggna drops the g altogether, lana, attach. 
These rules are not strictly adhered to. 

(1) The regular mode of forming the past participle is by 


adding 

Root. 

; -ea to the root. 

Meaning. 

Examples. 

Past Participle. 

Meaning. 

mar 

strike. 

mare a 

struck. 

a 

come. 

aea 

come. 

satt 

• • 

throw. 

sattea 
• • 

thrown. 

tur 

• 

move, go. 

tu re a 
• 

moved, gone. 

wSc 

sell. 

wScea 

sold. 

ha 

become. 

hoea 

become. 

(2) 

Some verbs add o 

inly -a to the root. 


Root. 

Meaning. 

Examples. 

Past Participle. 

Meaning 

labbh 

be obtained. 

labbha and labbhea obtained 

bhajj 

be broken. 

bhajj a 

broken. 

bhajj 

run. 

bhajj a, bhajj oil 

run. 


w (3) Many verbs, however, form their past participle irregu 


larly. Most of them will 

be found in the following list : — 

Examples. 

Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Past Participle. 

Meaning. 

laihna 

descend. 

lattha latthea 

come down. 

den a 

give. 

ditta 

given. 

wekhna 

see. 

dittha or welc- 
• • • 

he a 

seen. 

bannhna 

bind. 

baddha 

bound. 

nassna 

flee. 

nattha or nas- 

• • 

sea. 

fled. 

kharacna 

be lost. 

• 

kharaoea or 

khafata 

lost. 

khlfina 

stand. 

khlfita 

stood. 

dhaina 

fall. 

dLhattha 

fallen. 

sanjhai^na 

recognise. 

sanjhata 

recognised . 

aihannS 

recognise. 

sib at a, sihanea 

recognised. 
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infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Past Participle. 

Meaning. 

laina 

take. 

lea 

taken. 

khan a 

eat. 

khaciha 

eaten. 

dLaihna 

be placed. 

dattha 
• • • 

placed. 

daihna 

« • 

be engaged in. 

deha 

• 

engaged in. 

traihna 

be startled. 

trattha 

startled. 

ktlna 

speak. 

koea 

spoken. 

gua.cn a 

be lost. 

guftcea, guata 

lost. 

phasna 

be entangled. 

phatha, phas- 

ea. 

entangled. 

rinnhna 

cook. 

liddha 

cooked. 

rujjhna 

be occupied. 

ruddha, ruj- 

jhea. 

occupied. 

winnhna 

pierce . 

winnhea, wid- 

dha 

pierced. 

pin a. 

drink. 

pita 

drunk. 

baihna 

sit. 

baitha 

• 

sat. 

janna 

know. 

jata or jane a. 

known. 

jana 

go- 

gea 

gone. 

pain a 

lie. 

pea 

lain. 

pihna 

grind. 

pitha 

ground . 

sauna 

sleep. 

sutta 

slept. 

gunnhna 

"knead . 

guddha (gun nhea)kneaded . 

nabauna 

• 

bathe. 

nahata 

bathed. 

karna 

do. 

kit a. 

done. 

marna 

die. 

moea 

dead. 

k6hna 

butcher. 

kuttha or 
• • 

kohea 

butchered. 

anna 

(not used) bring 

anda 

brought. 

sifina 

sew. 

sit a. 

sewed. 

raihna 

stay. 

reha 

stayed. 

gijjhna 

become accustomed, giddba, gijjhea 

accustomed . 


The past participle is used with hoea, the past participle of 
hona, become, to denote a state. With transitive verbs this is 
passive. 
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dlttha hoea seen. phandea 1160 a beaten, 

gea hoea gone. 

Any past participle may be used as an adjective by adding 
h5ea to it, e.g. y ujrea hoea this, a deserted place ; khadhl hoi 
rdtl, bread that has been eaten. 

In the Sialkot district instead of the form with hoea we find a 
single word made by adding -da to the past participle, thus : — 
phandeada for phandea hoea. This has fem. phandidti, plur. 
phandede, fem. phandidiit. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

The conjunct ive participle is formed by adding -ke to the root. 

Examples. 

Part. Meaning, 

bhajjke having run, or running, 

wekhke having seen. 

When this participle is repeated to express continuance or 
repetition -ke is omitted the first time, labbh labbhke having 
kept on searching for it. 

The Imperative. 

(1) The ordinary imperative in the 2nd person singular 
consists simply of the root of the verb without any termination, 
and in the plural is formed by adding -6 to the root. 


Examples. 

L mpe r alive. 


Root. 

Meaning. 

* \ 

Second person Second person 



singular. 

plural. 

a 

come. 

a 

ao. 

kar 

do. 

kar 

karo. 

de 

give 

de (also deli) 

deo (deho). 

tur 

• 

start. 

tur 

• 

tur 6. 

ja 

go. 

ja (also jah) 

ja6 (jaho). 
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Exceptions. 


Imperative . 


Root. 

Meaning. 

Second person 
singular. 

Second pei 
plural. 

raih 

remain. 

rauh 

rauh5. 

laih 

descend. 

lauh 

lauhd. 

pai 

lie. 

pan 

pau5. 

lai 

take. 

lai 

laud. 


(2) The polite imperative is formed by adding to the root of 
the verb in the singular -I, and in the plural -e5 or -Id. If the 
root ends in a vowel, the terminations are sometimes -wl and 
wed or -wio. It should be noted that the plural is always more 
polite than the singular, thus this form in order of politeness will 
be takkeo. takko, takkl, takk, look. 


Root. 

takk 

utth 

• • 

a 


Meaning, 
see. 
get up. 
come. 


Examples. 
Polite Imperative 


w 

Singular. 

takkl 

utthl 
• • 

SwI 


Plural, 
takkeo (-16) 
utt-hoo (-lo) 
aweo (-id) 


Meaning. 

be pleased to look, 
be pleased to get up. 
be pleased to come. 


The plural polite imperative is often used with je as uttheo 
je, takkea je. 


Auxiliary Verb or Verb Substantive. 

As this is used in the conjugation of ordinary verbs it is 
now given in its simple form contracted, the other forms being 
reserved for fuller treatment. 


mal £1 
tfi I (ai) 
oh e <ai) 


ular 


T am. 
thou art. 
he. she, it is. 


Present. 

asi a 
tus! o 
oh ne 


Plural 


we are. 
you are. 
they are. 


Past. 

mal sit I was. asi s£ 

t& sal thou wert. tusl sau 

Sh si he, she, it was. dh san 

It will be seen that it does not vary for gender 


we were, 
you were, 
they were 
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The Present Conditional. 

This tense is formed in the singular and seeond plural by 
adding the parts of the present auxiliary verb to the root. If the 
root ends in a vowel a w is often inserted. It is generally used 
in a sort of suggestive, potential or conditional sense, but in 
proverbs and poetry it often has the meaning of a present tense. 

The third plural is formed by adding -n to the root if the root 
ends in a vowel or a vowel followed by h, n if the root ends in r, 
r, rh, rh, 1, n and -an if it ends in any other consonant. 


Person. 

First- 

Second 

Third 


Present Conditional Active. 
Singular. Meaning. Plural. 

kar& I may do. kariye 

karS thou mayest do. karo 

kar<5 he may do. karn 


Meaning, 
we may do. 
you may do. 
they may do. 


Exceptions. 


Root. 

Meaning 

pai 

lie. 

lai 

take. 

sa& 

sleep. 

bhau 

turn. 


Third Person Singular, 
pawe. 
lawe, lae. 
sawe. 
bhawe. 


Examples. 

mat k.1 kara ? what am I to do ? 

mat mate mare a jaws lest I be beaten, 
je osnfl akhea jae if it be said to him. 


The Past Conditional. Tense. 

The past conditional tense is formed Cl) by using the present 
participle with inflection for number and gender but not for 
person, or (2) by the use of the present conditional with the 
addition of a. This latter construction is very rare in the first 
singular or third plural. In the case of (1 ) the seeond sing. fem. 
ends in See Syntax, pp. 377-380. 
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mal karda I should have done, (if) I had done, 

tft kardii or thou (fern.) wouldst have done, (if) thou hadst 
kardi done. 

as! hard© we should have done, (if) we had done. 

For the second singular and the second plural the forms kardS 
{Jem. kardlft) and karde5 (fern, kardio) are extremely common 

Second Form. 

. . rare kariye ft. 

. . karS a karo a. 

. . kare a- rare. 

and third plural are heard. 

Examples. 

j© tu aundiO mal tain ft denda. 

If thou (/.l hadst come T would have given thee. 

tusl na mandeo td gall thik si. 

If you had not agreed it would have been all right. 

je tusl hhajjo a td mar na khao a. 

If you had run you would not. have been beaten. 

The Future Tense. 

The future is formed by adding to the present conditional the 
termination ga or da. In the first plural the termination is 
added to the first singular of the present conditional. ga or da 
varies for number and gender like an adjective in -a. 

Future Tense kar (do). 

mal kart -ga or -da 1 shall do. 
tu kari -gi or -dl thou {fern.) wilt do. 

Examples of other Futures. 

Root. Meaning. Third Person Singular Future, 

mar die. margga. 

j» go. jaSga or jawfiga. 


First 

Second 

Third 

The first singular 
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Root. Meaning, 

pai lie. 

bhau turn . 

They may also end in -da. 

The Present Tense. 

The present imperfect tense is formed as in the English “ I am 
doing ” by combining the present, participle (declined for gender 
and number) with the present tense of the auxiliary verb “to 
be.” The termination -da is changed to -na for the first and 
second singular and -ne for the first plural. 

mat karna ha (or a or wl) I am doing. 

oh karda e he is doing. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

The past imperfect tense is formed from the present participle 
by adding the past tense of the verb ‘ to be.* 

Examples. 

mal karda sS I was doing. 

td karda sal thou werfc doing. 

The Indefinite Past Tense. 

The indefinite past tense is formed by using the past participle 
without any auxiliary verb. 

(1) In the case of intransitive verbs the noun which forms the 
subject of the verb is put in the nominative case, and the verb 
agrees with it in gender and number. 

Example*. 

Indefinite Past Tense. Meaning, 

mal gea I went, 

oh moea he died. 

The second often takes, -B, fern. -IB, plur. -5, fern. -Id, instead of 
-a,, etc.: as, j6 td aeS mai taind marSga, if you come, 1 


Third Person Singular Future, 
paega or pawSga. 
bhawgga. 
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will beat you ; j§ tur o ha II <5, if you (fem.; are going. 
Syntax, pp. 378—380. 

(3) In the case of transitive verbs the noun which forms the 
subject of the verb is put in the agent case, and the noun which 
forms the object of the verb may be either in the absolute form 
or in the prepositional form with the dative preposition nfL If 
the object is in the absolute form, the verb agrees with it in 
gender and number ; if in the prepositional form with nil, the 
verb maintains unchanged its ending in -a. The rule applies to 
all tenses of transitive verbs formed from the past participle. 
The addition of nti usually makes the noun more definite. 


os ghSra dittha. 
os ghQri ditthi 
os ghoriS ditthia 
os gliorlS nil dittha 


Examples. 


he saw the horse or a horse, 
he saw the mare or a mare, 
he saw mares or the mares, 
he saw the mares (or, less often, he 
saw mares). 


For the forms ending in -O, fern. -16, plur -eo, fern. -16, see 
Syntax, pp. 378-380. 

This P krfect Tense. 

The perfect tense is formed from the past participle with the 
present tense of the auxiliary verb ‘ r to be.*' In the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses if the verb is intransitive, the auxiliary agrees 
with the nominative, if it is transitive it agrees with the object, 
except when the preposition nS is employed after the object, in 
which case the auxiliary is in the third singular. 


mai aea wit 
tusi ae o 
os kainm kita e 


tC xu tuples. 

Meaning. 

I have come. 

you have come. 

he has done the work 


For ~ I have come ” ae£L, contracted from aea & is often used 
but only in addressing those who may be spoken to as tS. 

21 
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The Pluperfect Tense. 

The pluperfect tense is similarly formed from the past 
participle with the past tense of the auxiliary verb “ to be.” It 
should be noted that in practice this tense almost always has the 
meaning of a simple past. To express the idea of a pluperfect, 
if it requires clear expression, some adverb of time or other 
such word is usually inserted. 

Examples. 

Meaning. 

I had gone, I went, 
you had gone, you went, 
he had done the work, he did the work. 

Compound Tenses. 

Compound tenses are formed from the present and past 
participles combined with the auxiliary verb h6na (to become). 

Examples. 

Meaning. 

oh kamm karda howega or he will be doing the work, 
howeda. 

os kamm kita howfiga or he will have done the work, 

howeda. 

karde honge (they will be doing) perhaps 

they do, or no doubt they do 


Auxiliary Verb, Substantive. 
Eresent Tense (I am, etc.). 

Singular. 


Person . 

Contracted form. 

Full form. 

Emphatic form. 

Meaning 

First 

.. a 

hS 

hS wl, hai 

1 am. 




wi 


Second 

. . 5 <al) 

hal 

hai w8 

thou art. 

Third 

. . e (ai) 

hai 

hai we 

he is. 


mai gea sd 
tust gai@ sau 
oh kamm kita si 
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Person. Contracted form. 

Plural. 

Full form. 

Emphatic form. 

Meaning 

First . . 3 

b& 

bit wS, bai 

we are. 

Second . . o 

h5 

bai © 

you are. 

Third . . nS 

bain 

• 

bain n§ 

they are 


'Note. (2). — The singular has another form w5. w§, w©, with 
emphatic form as above bffwit, halw§, haiw§. and wS are 

used chiefly after the vowel a, as mal klra w5, I am a worm, 
tfi mera bhra wS, you are my brother. 

Note (3). — Another, a specially emphatic form, is really a 
duplication : — 



Singular. 

Plural. 

First 

. . bit i & 

bit I it, bai 1 it. 

Second . . 

bai i § 

bai i o. 

Third 

. . bai 1 e 

bain i S. 


Past 'Tense .{1 ivas). 

• 


Singular. 

Meaning. 

First 

. . sit or bai s a 

I was. 

Second . . 

, . sal or baisal 

thou wast. 

Third 

si or haisi 

he or she was. 


Plural. 


First 

. . sit or baisS 

we 'were. 

Second . . 

. . sau or baisau 

you were. 

Third 

san or haisan 

they were. 


The masculine and feminine are the same throughout. 

Passive Voice 

(1) The regular passive is formed by using the past participle 
in -a with the necessary tenses of jana, go, the past participle 
agreeing in gender and number with the nominative, e.g., 5h 
mare a. geS, he was beaten or killed ; kanakd wadLdhlS gelS, 
the wheat was cut- 
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(2) A very common way of forming fche passive is fco use the 
root of the verb with the required parts of ghattna. Thus to 
express he was killed, he will be killed, he may be killed, one puts 
the verb ghattna in the past, future, and present subjunctive 
tense, respectively, and prefixes the root mar of the verb 
mama, kill, thus mar ghat tea, mar ghattdga, mar ghatte. 
This method is used chiefly with those transitive verbs which 
have not a special intransitive form. But cases are found even 
with verbs having such forms, as pailiil wah ghattlH or wagg 
gei£, the fields have been ploughed. 

Examples . 

Active. Passive . 


Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Past Tense. 

Meaning. 

marna 

strike, kill- 

mar ghatte a or 

mare a gea. 

was killed. 

waddhna 

• • • 

cut. 

% 

wadLdLh ghattea or 
waddhea gea. 

was cut. 

bljna 

sow. 

blj ghattea or 

hijea gea. 

was sown. 

gunnhna 

knead. 

gunnh ghattea or 
guddha gea. 

was kneaded. 

saddna 

call. 

saddea gea 

was called. 

likkhna 

• 

write. 

likkh ghattea or 

likkhea gea. 

was written 

pharna 

seize. 

phar ghattea. or 

was seized. 

parhna 

read. 

parh ghattea or 
parhea gea. 

was read. 


Very occasionally one hears ghattna used in the following 
peculiar ways ; ( i ) with an intransitive verb, as, naha ghattaa = 
nahata, he washed himself. (it) in an active sense, as. je oh 
rupayya de ghatte, if he gives the rupee. This latter seems to 
occur only with the verb dena, give. See also under (4). 

(3) Many transitive verbs, however, as will be explained, have 
a corresponding intransitive verb, which has a passive significa- 
tion. Some of these are given here for convenience. 
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Transitive. 


Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

wahna 

plough. 

bheSna 

moisten. 

khdhna 

• 

seize. 

tana 

heat. 

phehna 

squeeze. 

sarna 

burn. 

pihna 

grind. 

gunnhna 

knead. 


Intransitive or Passive. 


Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

waggqta 

be ploughed. 

bhijjna 

be moistened. 

khussna 

be seized. 

tapna 

be heated. 

phissna 

be squeezed. 

sarna 

# 

be burned. 

pisna 

be ground. 

gujjhna 

be kneaded. 


Indeed almost every intransitive verb which has a correspond - 
ing transitive root may be said to be a passive voice of the 
latter. 


(4) For tenses in which the present participle is used there is 
still another method of forming the passive ; this is the employ- 
ment of a passive present participle, the only relic in these dis- 
tricts of the organic passive in -I. The present participle passive 
is formed by inserting -I between the root of the verb and the 
termination -da. If the root ends in -o or -a. the letter w is 
frequently inserted before the -I. The use of the present parti- 
ciple passive is confined to the third person singular and plural. 

This-participle is employed for the most part to express general 
truths. 


, Examples. 

1 cannot go. 

it is not done so, one ought 
not to do so. 
fields are ploughed, 
it used to be said, 
dflb hattha nal chukkida howega it is probably (as a rule) 

_ lifted with two hands, 

but chukkea jawega it will be lifted with two 

hands. 

Occasionally also ghattna itself receives a passive form as in 

likkh ghattlda e = likltlda e it is written or one writes. 

See p. x.viii last 8 lines: p. xix lines 3 to 10 from foot; and 
Grammar, p. 332, 1 to 6. 


mere kolS neh! jalda e 
ain neh! karlda e 

paiiia wahidiS n§ 
akhida hunda si 
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Conjugation of Transitive Verb. 

Root dass, show, toll. 

Infinitive dassna, show, showing. 

agent dassaijwala, dasstl (not used in this particular verb), 
present participle dassda, showing, 
past participle dassea, shown. 

progressive dassda hoea, in the act of showing. 

passive participle dassea hoea, shown (or dasseada in Sialkote, 

and Jammh). 

conjunctive dassk.©, having shown. 

adverbial participle dassdeS, or dassdeSl, while or on showing. 

Tenses formed from the Root. 

Imperative. 

Singular. Plural, 

tfi dass, show. tusl dassO, show. 

(politer) daesl. das se5, or dasseO je. 

dassld, or dassi.5 je. 


Present Conditional. 


I may show, I show, shall I show, etc. 


mat dassS. 
tfi dassS. 
oh dasse. 


asl dassly©. 
tusl dass 5. 
oh dassan. 


Future. 


I shall show. 


mal dass£ga or dassSda. 
tfi dassSga or dass^da. 
oh dassSga or dasseda. 


asl dassSg© or dass£d©. 
tusl dass5g© or dassOd©. 
5h dassange or dassande. 


Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 

(1) Past Conditional. 


(If) I had shown, I 

mal dassda. 

tfi dassda or dassdfi. 

oh dassda. 


should or would have shown, 
asl dassde. 

tusl dassd© or dassdefi. 
5h dassd©. 
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(2) Present. 

I am showing or I show. 

mal dassna wS, dassnl, as? dassne 3. 

dassnae3 or dassna 3. 
trfl dassna §. tusl 

oh dassda e. 

(3) Imperfect. 

I was showing, 

s3. 
sal. 
si. 


tft 

oh 


as? dassde s3. 
tns? dassde sau 
6h dassde sap. 


Tenses formed from the Fast Participle. 

(1) Past Indefinite . 

X showed. 


t& dassea. 
os dassea. 


tus3 

51m3 


(2) Present Perfect. 
I have shown. 


e. 


til 

Os 


til 

os 


e. 
e. 

(3) Pluperfect. 

I bad shown, I showed, 
dassea si. 
dassea si. tnsS 

dassea si. 


as3 dassea e. 
tus3 dassea e. 
dassea e. 


as3 dassea si. 


si. 

dassea si 


(4) Future Perfect . 

1 shall have shown or may have shown. 

maldassea hdwgga or h5w6da. as3 dassea howOga or howSda. 
tO dassea h5wgga ,, ,, tus3 dasseahdwfiga ,, 

os dassea hdwega s , „ 6hn3 dassea hdwgga „ 

See other compound tenses below. 
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Roots ending in a Vowel. 

If the root ends in a vowel there will be slight changes or 
alternative forms. Thus with aprana, cause to arrive, we have 
agent apranwaJa, past participle apraea, present participle 
apranda. 

Imperative apra! or aprawl. apraeo, apraweo, 

polite apraio or aprwaio. 


Present cond. apraE or aprawl apraiye or aprawlye. 

aprai or aprawl. apra 6 or aprawo. 

aprae or apr awe. apran. 

Future . . apraaga or aprawSga. apratge or aprawage. 

apraega or aprawlga. apraoge or aprawoge. 
apraega or aprawegfi. aprange. 

Present . . apranna wl * apranne S. 

apranna i. aprande o. 

apranda e. aprande ne. 


Intransitive verbs differ from transitive only in the past 
tenses. 

turna, walk. 


Past Indefinite. 

mai tu.ro a. 

to. turea or tureS. 

• • 

oh turea. 


asi ture. 

tusl ture or ture 6. 
• • 

oh ture. 

4 


Present Perfect. 

mai turea ws. 
td turea §. 
oh turea e. 


asi ture S. 

4 

tusl ture 6. 

4 

oh ture n§. 

4 


mai turea sS. 
td turea sai. 
oh turea si. 


Pluperfect . 

asi ture sS. 
tusl ture sau. 

oh turS san. 

• • 
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Future. 

howaga or howSda. 


Future Perfect . 

mai turea howaga or hdwSda. a si ture howSge or howltde, 

tu turea howgga ,, ,, tusl ture howoge ,, howode 

oil turea howega ,, ,, oh ture honge ,, h6ndg. 

hona, be or become, used also as auxiliary. - 
Imperative . , ho ho, howo. 


Agent h5nwa}a, Pres. Part. : 
Present Conditional. . howa. 


ho, howo. 
bowed, howio. 

honda, Past Participle hoea 


bow©. bon. 

Future . . howaga or howtda. howSge or howlde. 

howega or howeda. howoge or howode. 
howega or howeda. honge or honde. 

Other tenses are regular, thus mai hunda, hunna wa, hunda 
s£, hoea, hoea wfi, hoea sit, hoea howSga. 

With the tenses of hona compound tenses may be formed, 
mai dassda howiga I shall be showing or may be showing 
mai dassda ho wit I may be showing, 

mat dassea bowe I may have shown. 

mai dassea howega I shall have shown or may have shown, 
mai dassea hunda T might have shown, (if) I had shown. 

With intransitive verbs these last three tenses would be as 
follows : — 


mai turea howlt, mai turea howSga, mai turea hunda. 

They are all regular. 

The following will show the chief changes for the feminine : — 

huture .. mai dassagl or dassadi, ta dassSgl or 

dass©di, oh dassegl or dassedl. 
asl dassagia or dassddia, tusl dassogid or 
dassodilt, oh dassangla or dassandld. 

Past Conditional. . mai dassdl, til dassdi or dassdiS, oh dassdi, 

asl dassdia, tusl dassdia, or dassdio, oh 
dassdiS. 
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Present . . raal dassni d, trS dassni §, oh dassdi e. 

asT dassnil d, tusf dassdid 6, oh dassdid nl. 

Imperfect dassda changes to dassdi and dassde to dassdid. 

Past. In the past tenses dassea changes in agreement with 
the object to dass@ for the masculine plural and dassi, dassia 
for the feminine singular and plural. 

In intransitive verbs similar changes are made in agreement 
with the nominative, thus turea, went, becomes ture, turl. 

turid. 

• 

It will not be necessary to give the passive voice in full. It is 
perfectly regular. The past tense of jana is irregular, but when 
that is known the rest offers no difficulty, jana makes its past 
gea, plural gai@, feminine gei, geld. 


pharea jana, be seized. 


Present Participle 
Past Participle 
Conjunctive Participle 
Imperative 

Present Conditional 
Fut-n re 

Past Conditional 
Present Indicative 
1 m perfect 
Past Indefinite 
Present Perfect 
Pluperfect 


pharea janda, pharida. 
pharea gea. 
pharea jak€. 

pharea jah, jal, jaw!, phare jaho, 
jawd, jaweo, jaio, jawio. 
pharea jd or jawd or jad. 
pharea jadga or jawdga. 
pharea janda. 
pharea jannd or janna wd. 
pharea janda sd. 
pharea gea. 
pharea- gea. wd. 
pharea gea sd. 


Compound tenses may also be formed, as mat pharea gea 
howdga, 1 may have seen seized. 

The second form of the passive, that with ghattna, is quite 
regular. ghattna is used with the root of the verb. 

mal phar ghattaga I shall be seized. 

mal phar ghattd I may be seized. 

mal phar ghattea, I was seized ; and 60 on. 



Irregular Verbs. 

Among the more common irregular verbs are the following : 
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The organic passive participle in Ida is a relic of a complete 
passive inflection. The full passive still exists in some dialects, 
thus we might have ghallna, to be sent, regularly conjugated. 
In ordinary Panjabi, however, the organic passive form is found 
only in the present participle passive and tenses which employ 
the present participle. 


Compound- Vicrbs. 

Compound verbs are of many different kinds and are very 
common. The following are the most frequently employed. 
They are here divided according as they are formed, with the 
root, the infinitive and the present participle. The expression 
of habit does not fall under any of these headings. 


Verbs formed with the root (see also under 5). 

(1) Emphasis or thoroughness or completeness. Sometimes 
the meaning of a verb is intensified by adding to it the root of 
another verb. In such a case the second root only is subject 
to inflection. The important verb, that which gives the real 
meaning, is kept unchanged in the root ; the other verb, which 
adds the emphasis, is conjugated. Very often no emphasis is 
apparent. 


Infinitive. 

mar chaddna 

• • • 

mar sattna 
• • • 

lellaina 

kar chaddna 

• • • 

lea. dena 

tur pain a 

baih jana 

satt dena, 

• • • 

a, jana 


Literal meaning, 
strike-leave, 
strike-throw, 
take-take, 
do-leave, 
take-come-give. 
go-lie. 
sit-go. 
throw-give, 
come-go. 


Acquired meaning, 
kill, 
kill. 

take altogether. 

finish. 

bring. 

start. 

sit down 

throw away. 

come. 


The root ca or cukk (lift) is often prefixed to another root to 
imply the suddenness or unreasonableness of the action, e.g. 5s 

ca akhea, he up and said, gal cukk kaddhl, he up and 
abused me. 
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(2) Completion, to express the idea of having finished doing 
something. These are constructed as in (1). There are four 
verbs used, baihna, sit, cukna, finish, raihna, remain, hatpa, 
move away. 

hun pi baithe o ? have you finished drinking; ? 

mal te akh cukea w S. 1 have finished saying. 

jad oh kha raihnge when they will have finished eating. 

5h kar hatea he finished doing. 

The use of oukna is copied from Urdu, and is therefore less 
common in villages. oukna. cannot be used alone. raihna. is 
not very common in this sense. hatna is still less so. 

(3) Ability expressed by prefixing the root to sakna, be able. 
The construction is as in (1) and (2). sakna. cannot be used 
by itself. 

tS. hal wah sakna § can you plough ? 

Ability is also simply expressed by the passive participle. 

terS kolS inna bhar nehl cukkida, you cannot lift such a 
weight. 

See also the next heading 

Verbs formed ivilh the Infinitive. 

These may be divided into two classes : (a) those formed with 
the infinitive in its prepositional form, (b) those which inflect the 
infinitive in agreement with the object. 

(3a) Ability. Prepositional infinitive with the verb faona. 
bun te mere kolS khlon wi nehl hunda, now T cannot even 
stand. ajj nehl mera jan hunda, I cannot go to-day. 

(4) Permission. Prepositional infinitive with dena, give. 
tenQ. puttan dega, he will let you dig. kanakt nehl waddhan 
dittiS, he did not allow the corn to be cut. 

(5) Commencement. Prepositional infinitive with laggna. 
laggna has other senses and frequently it seems to be meaning- 
less. 

oh kamm karn lagga we he has begun to work. 

With akhna, say, it has practically no meaning. oh akkhan 
lagga, he said. 
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laggna sometimes has a future sense in negative sentences 
or interrogatives implying a negative. It then expresses an 
emphatic negative. 

oh kad5 dh@ll watan lagga, when will he change (i.e., he 
will never change) the eight anna bit ? 

oh mannan nehi lagga, he will not agree. 

By prefixing the root of a verb to calna we get the idea of an 
action commencing or about to commence. The roots of turna 

when prefixed to pain a suggest a similar idea. 

gad.d.1 tur calli the train is about to leave. 

gad.d.1 tur pai the train is leaving, i.e., has begun to 

move. 

gad.d.1 tur gei the train has gone. 

mera bhra mar cal lea- si my brother was about to die, nearly 

died. 

mar gea he died. 

See also dLaihna under (9). 

(6) infinitive agreeing with object. 

(6) W ish y desire. 

mal dhar kadLdhrtl nehl cahnda I do not wish to milk (the cow, 

etc.). 

do hallS bananil cahnna wS I wish to make two ploughs. 

(7) A dvisability , duty . The passive participle of oahna, wish, 
is used with the inflected infinitive. 

gall& nehl akfanlS oahidli n§ one should not say such 

things. 

mend naukar c&hida. e T want a servant. 

(8) Necessity. Infinitive with pain a or Jhdna.. 

jana pawega it will be necessary to go. 

dane leaune hSnge it will be necessary to bring grain. 

Verbs formed with the Present ParticiTple. 

(9) Progression , to express that an act is actually in progress. 
The tenses, chiefly of the present partioiple (but not the past con- 
ditional) are employed with the past participle of paina. 
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battik paid baldis nS lamps are burning. 

tukkar pa© khande honge they will be having their food. 

With tenses other than those of the present participle the idea 
rather changes to that of continuance. 

mat pea khaSga, tfi gallf pea kar, I shall keep on eating, 
you go on speaking, pea hasse, let him keep on laughing (what 
do I care ?). 

daihna. with the prepositional infinitive gives the sense of being 
engaged in and actually doing something. 

ror puttan deha b5ea e, he is digging kankar. 

ajj oh kamm neb I karde P a wekhl dLaibe hoe n§, are they 
not working to-day ? Look, they are at work. 

(10) Continuance, present participle with raihna, see also 
under (9). 

oh mal oarda reha he continued to graze cattle, 
je tft turda rawhi if you keep on walking. 

Instead of raihna we may employ jana or less often calna. 
These have a shade of meaning different from that of raihna. 
They, especially jana., suggest a parallel course of action. Thus 
mal cOkba cir parhda reha, means simply I read for a long 
time, whereas parhda gea would imply that I kept on reading, 
while so-and-so was doing something else (working, etc.), mal 
sunandajaSga, tQ. likbda cal, 1 shall keep on relating, you keep 
on writing down. 

Continuance is expressed also by prefixing tlie root (with -i 
added) to the various parts of jana. and oalna. 

sunal cal, keep on telling (fire away !): kamm kari cal, work 
away. 

akhi ja-h, keep on saying : oh wagi janda e, he is keeping on 
hurrying away. 

Habit or Repetition. 

This idea is expressed in d i fferent ways according to the tense. 
The second verb is always karna for the infinitive, imperative, 
present conditional and future, and bona for the tenses of the 
present participle. 
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(i) Kama. Infinitive, imperative and present conditional and 

future. Both verbs are put in the same tense, i.e., both are 
infinitive or both imperative, and so on. For the simple 
imperative singular see below. 

jhate binde neb. I au.na karna cahida e, one should not make 
a practice of coming repeatedly. 

td rinnhi kar§ tS cangi gall e, if you make a habit of 
doing the cooking it will be a good thing. 

etthe na hassl karl, do not make a habit of laughing here. 

The imperative has a second construction — the past participle 
with the imperative karna. This is always used in the case 
of the simple imperative singular (i.e., the root). m§rS kol 
bawhea karo, make a practice of sitting beside me. 

In the future the terminations -ga, etc., of the first verb are 
omitted, mai ghallS karSga, I shall make a habit of sending. 

(ii) Hona. Tenses formed from the present participle. Both 
verbs in the same tense. Verb substantive never occurring 
more than once. 


mai masiti parhda hunda sa 
ob muccba nebl munande hunde 

je ob kadi gbulda bunda 
max webnna honna ma. 


Iused to read in the mosque, 
they do not get their mous- 
tache shaved, 
if he had ever been in the 
habit of wrestling. 


In connection with the second imperative construction under 
habit and repetition above it should be noted — 

(а) that the past participle is indeclinable, thus in bawhea 
karo, bawhea remains unchanged, 

(б) that the past participle is for this purpose always formed 
directly in a regular manner from the root even though no such 
past participle is in ordinary use in the verb, thus we have — 

rinnhea kar make a habit of cooking, 

kblowea kar make a habit of standing, 

nahawea kar make a habit of washing. 

where the ordinary past participles are riddha, khlota, nabata. 
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jana, go. 

A note on jana, will perhaps be useful. It has three uses in 
connection with other verbs. 

(1) To form the passive, as oh phandiea gea, he was beaten. 
(See under passive voice.) 

(2) When joined to the root of many intransitive verbs to 

express completeness, it does not add the idea of going but 

that may be inherent in the root itself. 

Sometimes it is almost meaningless. mukk jana, be finished 
otf 5 bhull jana, forget, tutt jana, break. The idea of going ” 
is absent, save in transitive verbs , where it is found. 

(3) Joined to the contracted conjunctive participle of verbs 
of action it retains its meaning of going or moving away. As the 
conti acted conj. part, is the same in form as the root, this use 
must be carefully distinguished from (2). In the case of (3) the 
verbs are all verbs of action, i.e., they indicate a definite action, 
and may be either trails, or intrans. Jn the case of (2) they 
are not verbs of action. To this statement there are three excep - 
tions. The verbs baihna, sit, auna, come, though indicating 
action fall under (2) and pina, drink, comes under both (2> and 
(3). 

akh jana tell and go : wekh jana, look and go : hat jana, 
go to one side. nass jana, run away : sun jana, hear and go* 
See also Syntax under Conj. Part., p. 375. 

In bhull jana, forget, and a. jana, come, there is no idea of 
*" 6°* n g- * Pi jana, has two senses either with (2) drink up, or 
with (3) drink and go. Contrast mukk gea, it is finished, and 
muka gea, he has finished it and gone. mar gea, he is dead, 
and mar gea e, he has beaten him and gone. 

(4) For phrases like dassl jah, akhda jah, see Compound 
Verbs above, p. 335. 

SYNTAX. 

Order op Words. 

The normal order of words in Panjabi is, ( 1 ) attribute of nomi- 
native, (2) nominative, (3) attribute of object, (4i object, (5) 

adverbs, (6) verb, thus, t6ra joridar ohna ahanet nft kah de 
22 
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joga thakda si? why was your partner forbidding those 
children ? 

The flexibility of conversational Panjabi is, however, extra- 
ordinary, and there is hardl}'- any order in which the words of a 
sentence are not found. The order .changes according to the 
emphasis. 

Thus for oh jane ki paid karde san ? what were those men 
doing ? we may hear karde ki san oh jane paid ? 

Similarly Dina te Gamma lag© aunde ne, Dina and Gamma 
ire coming along, may appear as aunde ne Dina wi laga te 



sard rupae lagg gaie san, all the rupees were spent, may 
become gaie san rupae sare lagg. 

jd oa Shnft wekh lea. e te bin puccheS kad dh ditta. e, if he has 
seen him and without inquiring turned him out, may be changed 
to jd ds dhntt lea. e wekh te bin puochel ditta e kaddh. 

The difficulty lies in knowing how and when to vary the order 
of a sentence, and only practice and experience can solve the 
problem. 

The Repetition of Words. 

The repetition of words never gives an intensive or emphatic 
sense. It indicates distribution over time or space, or over a 

number of obj'ects, or the English word * nice ’ “ nice and 

clean.” etc., ** Than da thanda pani * nice cold water sajri 

sajrl malai — nice fresh cream. 

bauht sard tagrd tagrd khidarti, many strong (good) players. 

ohdtl oheti patthd kutarf, quickly cut up the fodder. 

dh kahla kahla turd a e, he walks fast. 

gddd godLe (patt patt, lakk lakk) pani si, there was water 
up to the knees (thighs, waist). 

rah mas£ cappa cappa j& gitth gitth caura si, the road was 
scarcely a hand breadth or a span broad. 

trai trai sagS oar car three each, nay rather four each. 

jand jand di marzi each man’s wish. 

ji ji da jlkan ji kard as each person’s desire may be. 

In each of these examples it will be seen that the idea of the 
repeated word is, as it were, spread out over a number of objects 
or over a period of time. 
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The conjunctive participle is repeated to express repetition or 
continuance. Thus phand. phandke, having kept on beating : 
sun a. sunake, having kept on relating : akh akhke. having 
repeatedly said. 

Doublets. 


When words are repeated in a more or less altered form one 
of two ideas seems to be present to the mind, ( 1) a more or less 
jocular reference to something familiar, and (2) a spreading out of 
the sense for the sake of emphasis. The first case occurs when 
the second word is very slightly altered from the first and is a 
mere jingling repetition of it, the other when the second is a 
totally different word. Of course these two senses merge into 
one another and it would be a mistake to draw any hard and fast 


word, matter, jhllthl mtlthi falsely, 
speaking. hurl muci 

having given, jane shane 


distinctions. 

gall katth 
kttnda saihnda 
d§ duake 
kar katarke 
banea battrea. 
akh wSkhke 
aacci mucci 


having done, 
made. 

having said, 
truly. 


jana khan a 

in am shin am 
in am urn 


falselv. 

•» 

men. 

Tom, Dick and 
Harry, 
reward, 
reward. 


.The second word in all these cases is interesting. Sometimes 
it is an ordinary Panjabi word ; if so it usually gives up its own 
meaning and merely emphasises the meaning of the first. Thus 
above saihnda, means enduring; duake, having caused to give ; 
katarke, having cut; wSkhke, having seen ; katth is a Kashmiri 
word not otherwise used in Panjabi, and means the same as gall. 
For the ‘familiar reference* it is usual to change the first con- 
sonant to sh or prefix sh to an initial vowel. Otherwise the first 
accented vowel may be a changed to h and this is generally done 
if the word already begins with sh. 


The Agreement of Subject and Predicate. 

As a rule the verb agrees with its nominative in number and, 
where the form of the verb permits, in gender. 

In the case of two or more nominatives of different gender the 
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rule is (a) for living things or material objects the verb is 
masculine plural, ( b ) for abstract nouns in the case of two or 
more singular nouns, the verb is singular and agrees with the 
word nearest to it. 


oh de dhi£ puttar tur gaie 

pagalpuna te bewuku.fl barl 
kltl 


his sons and daughters went 
away. 

he committed great madness 
and folly. 


tusi addressed to a single person may have a plural masculine 
verb, whether the person be a man or a woman. 

A word denoting a woman, if used for politeness’ sake with 
a plural verb, always has that verb masculine, and in this case 
the attribute of politeness, “ hori,” is almost invariably added. 
The words miss sahb and mem sahb may omit hori. An 
adjective preceding one of these words is kept feminine. 


miss sahb or mem sahb ahnde ne 
bebbe hori rO. pinjde no 
sadLdLI bhain hori bauhkar phern 
lagge nS 


the lady says. 

mother is carding cotton. 

oursister has begun to sweep. 


Two nouns are frequently used together without a conjunction, 
so that they are considered one and take a singular verb, thus — 

oh da kol dhi puttar nehl he has no son or daughter. 

mez kursi datthi hoi e, or mez te kursl datthe hoe ni, the 
table and chair have been placed. 

Similarly we have roti tukkar, food, khandL caul, sugar and 
rice ; dal caul, dal and rice, hal hakikat, condition or state. 
Such compounds usually take thegenderof thesecond component . 
tukkar is masculine, caul is masculine plural, hakikat is feminine, 
but some make the compound hal hakikat masculine. 


Pairs. 

Most articles which we think of in English as in pairs are 
referred to in Panjabi in the singular unless several pairs are 
meant. The followingcome under thisrule. The gender of each 
word is indicated. 
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tambi (f.), sutthun (f.), salwar (f.), paejama (ru.), ghutanna 
(m.). patlfin (f.) are used for various kinds of trousers worn by 
men* patltin being reserved for English trousers, sutthan is 
used also for the baggy trousers worn by Panjabi women. Other 
examples are jutti, shoe or pair of shoes, capll, sandal ; kainoi, 
scissors; ucca, tongs, pincers ; thus munde tambi pal, jutti lahi, 
the boy put on his trousers and took off his shoes. Words for 
socks are exceptions, they are generally used in the plural. 
Socks are julab (f., more often jareb or jaleb), mass! f., mauza 
m. Other exceptions are daatana (m.) glove; paila (m.) and 
khr£, (f.) wooden shoe used by Hindus. 


This Agent Case. 


When a transitive verb is used in one of the tenses formed from 
the past participle the subject of the sentence is put in the agent 
case and the participle agrees with the object unless the word ntl 
intervenes and governs it. This construction is really passive, 
thus mal ikk turumti mari, I killed a turumtl (merlin), is 
properly “ by me a turumtl was killed.” 

os kitabS parbit hongla he will have read the books, 

mere bhatrlye mere te arzi pal my nephew brought a case 

against me. 

tSri majjh nfi kise dittha P has any one seen your buffalo ? 

ktlna, speak, bolna, speak, and laggna, begin, bhullna, forget, 
darna, fear, etc., do not of course take this transitive construction, 
kehra koea, who spoke ? 

bui> wabi> lagga. e, now he has begun to plough. 

Compound verbs in which the second verb is intransitive do 

not take the agent construction, ob kib di manji lai turea, 

whose bed has he taken away. 6b gS d6 gea, he has giveu the 
cow and gone. 

The word lean Qfi. oi laiaunS has two past participles, 
or laianda, which takes the agent construction, and 
lal&ea, which does not. 

Forms like phaf’&l deni, let oneself be caught, wi|hft)l 


or 
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appear, let oneself be seen, take the agent construction, thus 
their usage differs from that of corresponding words in Urdu. 

sandLhe pharai nehl dittl, sags wikha.ll wl nehl ditti, the 
buffalo did not let himself be caught, he did not even show 
himself. 

If nd comes after the object the verb ceases to agree with it 
and is put in the masculine singular. 

5hnS kuria nil mal dhlH banaea si, 1 made those girls my 
daughters. 

The infinitival construction with the agent, whereby intention 
or necessity is expressed, is employed equally with transitive 
and intransitive verbs; os chetl turna e, he has to walk fast. 

td bhalke jana we? are you going to-morrow ? 


The Genitive Case. 


The uses of the genitive (formed by means of the preposition 
da) are very similar to those found in English. The following 
typical phrases which are somewhat different in idiom from 
English should be noted. They indicate the common usage. 


oh di bar! cah 
oh di mhabhat 
barl afsds di gall 

kufr di gall 
mera ohda wair e 


great desire for it. 
love for him, or, his love, 
a matter for regret, a regrettable 
affair, 
blasphemy. 

there is enmity between him and 


me. 

“happy” da lafs the word “ happy. *’ 

eau warhea da four years old. 


. The Dative Case 

The preposition nil generally indicates the dative case. It 
has the sense of to, for, for the sake of. 

oh nh deh give it to him. 

kuri duddh nd gel the girl has gone for milk, 

mal tend tear kar denna ws I will get it ready for you. 
mal tend tear karna wa T will make you ready. 
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nfl is used with verbs of necessity or advisability t&nft lorlda 
e, you need. 

oh n€L pand cukkni pawegi, he will have to lift the weight, 
milna-, be obtained, meet, and auna, come, in many senses take 
n&. 

wate ohnQ bahrla ini lea. on the way he met a pig. 

tend kinna aunda e? how much is your share ? 

The idea of possession, expressed in English by “have” is often 
rendered by the auxiliary verb or auna, come, with n€l, especially 
if an abstract thing is referred to. 

mere panjhal nti bara gussa my partner got very angry. 

aea 

ohnfl kujjh hosh nehi he has no sense or consciousness, 

menu pata nehi lagga I got no trace. 

na is used in expressions of time, the time at which anything 
happened. rat na, by night, cauh din a nil, in four days, athwi 
din no, on the eiglith day, in a week. 

The Accusative Case. 

This case is formed with or without nti. Nothing but long 
practice will fully show when to insert and when to omit n&. It 
may, however, be said that na is always employed with proper 
nouns ; with other nouns it has the effect of making more definite 
or of indicating something already referred to or previously 
known. Frequently no meaning can be attached to it. 

JhandLu. nfi kol klialliarlte ill marl, he put Jhandu standing 
beside him and killed a kite. 

ill nil te mar cfcaaLdea as for the kite he killed it. 

Compound verbs, having for the second part an intransitive 
verb, the whole being transitive in sense, take or omit nfi accord- 
ing to the same rules as other verbs. Such verbs are leauna, 
lai jana, lai turn a, de jana, pi jana, etc. 

In the case of cognate accusatives in which the verb and noun 
express the same thought, and of combinations of a noun and a 
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verb in whicb the two words express a single idea, the noon 
does not take nS. Such phrases are the following : — 

htir6 marnS or gubbhl marnlS, to strike" blows with the 
fist, larai larnl, fight a 6ght, g&lhs kaddli^lt, give abuse, 
mar khani, receive a beating, jhtlth marna, tell a lie. 

Many verbs take two accusatives, such as causative verbs, 
verbs meaning to consider, call, believe, name, teach. Generally 

one noun takes nfi and the other omits it. occasionally both 
omit it. 


munde nS. Arbi parha 
tft 5hnft hafaj mann& g 

mal terl beiztl apnl beizti 
samjhna wl 


teach the boy Arabic, 
you believe him to be a Hafiz 
(one who knows the Quran 
by heart). 

I consider your dishonour 
mine. 


If in place of the second noun we have an adjective, it is put 
in the nominative singular masculine ; if it ends in -a it is put 
in the nominative singular masculine or takes the ending -e<S. 


dagdar kuri n3 tagrel kita the doctor made the girl well, 
kothl n3 bara sohna banaea made the house very beautiful. 


Of course if a noun is understood with the adjective, the 
adjective may take the number and gender of that noun, thus 
mal oh dlsi dhlS nfi apnla samjhna. wl, T consider his daughters 
mine. 


Locative Case. 

The locative case may be expressed with or without a prepo- 
sition. The presence of an organic locative (without a prepo- 
sition) is a phenomenon of considerable interest. The organic 
locative is used as follows : — 

(i) with words indicating villages, countries, towns or 
other places, to express to at or in. Panjabe, in the 
Pan jab, maslti, in the mosque, Nattl, to or in Natt, 
skills, at school, Wilaite, in Wilayat (Europe, 
America). Not all such names have an organic 
locative form. 
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(ii) with ordinary nouns to indicate with or in, oiten to 
indicate the means or instrumentality and seems 
confined to those parts of the body found in pairs, 
ddh hatth!, with two hands, kehrl gall3, for what 
reason or matter ? sadLdLl nazrl nehi pea, he did 
not come within our sight (sights), as) gall! lagg 
pale, we got into matters, we got talking, hatthl 
baddhl, with hands joined (in supplication). 

(lii) with words expressive of time and other words, to 
indicate time at or during or after which an event 
^ 4 . occurs, wajjl btthl, with doors shut, when doors 

are shut, latthf buhl, when doors are open. These 
two phrases are generally used in connection with 
earthquakes. sutt) band!, when people are asleep. 
din 6 , by day, rati, by night, do paihrf, at noon, 
panjhl warhl, in 25 years, keh^d w51S, at what 
time ? kuw§) 6 , at a wrong time, late, ohl dint, in 

six days. There is a peculiar phrase warhl dint, 
meaning in a year or every year. 

(iv) with words expressing sums of money, to indicate 
price cavih annl wattl, at the rate of a watti (two 
ser) for four annas.* p&uhl dast rupal. for nine 
and three quarter rupees. 

Vocative Case. 

The special vocative endings are often omitted, the nominative 
forms being used instead of the vocative. The vocative forms 
generally imply a certain degree of familiarity and are not much 
used in polite speech. The vocative ending generally implies 
that the person is addressed as tfi, in the second singular. Thus 
we may address a servant or school -boy as Karm Dina, but 
tfi one requiring a little more ceremony, we should say (if we 
employ the name) 44 Karm Din.” For this reason we do not 
usually find the vocative form used with titlesof respect. We hear 
Master Aziz Ahm ad, not Master Aziz Ahmada, Sardar Hakim 
Siflh, not Sard&r Hakim Sinha. If an adjective agreeing with 
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a noun is given the vocative ending the noun must have it also, 
but the noun may have it while the adjective has the ordinary 
prepositional termination. Thus we may have mereo bhrawd, 
mere bhrawd, but not mereo bra. 

A descriptive noun or adjective is sometimes put in the plural 
for the sake of ceremony even when only one person is addressed. 
Thus badshaho, zorawaro, O kings, despotic ones, meaning 
simply ‘ you who in comparison with me are a king, you who are 
so insistent.* 


The ending -ea. ^ 

In certain cases where in Urdu we should have the oblique 
singular in -e or the absolute form in -a we find in Panjabi a 
form ending in -eS. It is confined to participles and adjectives 
ending in -a. The chiet cases are the following : — 

(1) when the participle or adjective is complementary to a 
subject in the agent case, as — 

td te lageS jana si you were to go on. 

mai turdei turdeS 5hnH dittha. I saw him while I was walking. 

a a • • • 




(2) when in logical agreement with an infinitive, or with so 
subject not expressed in the impersonal construction of t 


me 


infinitive or passive participle 
diggdea l sawar howida e 


kolo siddheS nehl khlon. 
hunda 

nlweS hoke jana si 
siddheS nehl khldta janda or 
siddhed neh! khlowida e 


one becomes a rider by falling. 
I cannot stand straight. 


one should havegone stooping, 
it is not possible to stand 
straight. 


(3) in logical agreement with an object which has nd after it. 
(See also under past participle.) 

ob.nO. tagrea karna 
mal ohna turde£ dittha 



menu etthe aea car warbe hoe 
nl 


to make him well. 

I saw him walking. Cf. (1) 
above. 

it is four years since I came 
here. 
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(4) in agreement with a nominative this construction is 
sometimes found to indicate a state. Generally, however, the 
participle is nominative. 

malparhandel parhandeS aea I came here immediately after 

teaching him. (lit. I came 
while teaching him.) 

hassdet hassde^ laga janda si he was going along laughing. 

(6) with the preposition hin, hijn, bina, bajhS, without. 

loin khadheS without eating. 

pitei bina ai she came without drinking. 

Personal Pronoun^. 

Order. Pronouns of the first person usually precede those of 
the second and third persons, those of the second usually precede 
those of the third, similarly first and second personal pronouns 
usually precede nouns. 

mal to. lag© jallge you and I will go. 

mal te merl wauhti gaie my wife and I went. 

In the dative and accusative personal pronouns always take the 
preposition nd except in the case of the third personal pronouns 
which may omit it if the thing referred to is not a person. 

mal oh mallSga I shall take possession of that. 

The I or hi (or -©) of emphasis, when used with personal pro- 
nouns, always follows the preposition nd except in the case of 
the third singular. 

mend, i akhea he said it to me. 
os© nil marea he struck him. 

In the case of other prepositions the particle of emphasis 
precedes the preposition. 

For the use of the pronouns with jeha jeddha see under 
adjectives. 

Attributive Nouns anu Adjectives. 

When an attributive noun or adjective is used with a personal 
pronoun the pronouns retain their ordinary case forms except in 
the first and second pronoun, and if there is a preposition, the 
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attributive adjective comes between the pronoun and the 
preposition. 

os bhalemanas sara I ragarlea he. worthy man, disposed of 

(used up, etc.) all. 

First and second persons. In the singular the genitive is used 

except in the agent case where the ordinary agent form is found : 
thus — 

mal garib ki akhna si what could T, poor man, say ? 

m«5r© garib da of me poor man. 

In the dative and accusative singular we find the two forms. 

mSnil garib na, tend garib nil, and mere garib nfl, tSr© garib 
n€l, to me poor man, to you poor man ; that is, the ordinary 
genitive form may precede the adjective. 

In the plural either the genitive form or the form used for the 
agent precedes the adjective, thus — 

saddea satefi hoe a nfi to us worried persons. 

tus& badshahl n§ to you kings (great men). 

forms sathb and tuhathS become as£t tho and tus5 thO, 
saddel . . thS, tuhaddel . . tho ; as tusa jane a thS, from you men. 
In this case the thb may be replaced by thl and tcS, which are not 
common with the simple words sathS and tuhathfl ; methS and 
tethft become m6re. . thS and tere . . thS, thS being replaceable 
by thl and t5. 

USB OF ta AND tusi. 

There is sometimes a little difficulty in the use of ta and tusi 
in addressing single individuals. The following rules may be of 
some assistance ; all servants, all ordinary school-boys and 
school-girls. all ordinary villagers, and all persons more or less 
corresponding ih rank to these, such as common policemen, small 
shopkeepers, should be addressed as tft. Persons of higher rank 
such as village officials (zaildars, patwarls), clerks in offices, 
teachers in schools (except sometimes the lower teachers), oitv 
officials, bigger shopkeepers and all others of corresponding rank 
should be addressed as tusi. 

When there is a doubt it is better co err on the side of extra 
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ceremony, but the practice among some of speaking to servants 
and school-boys and school-girls as tusl is to be deprecated. 
"However usage varies here. 

The word hori. see p. 292, is always masculine plural even 
when referring to women : thus — 

tuhaddl bhain hori ae n3, your sister has come, where 
truhacldLI is feminine in agreement with bhain. and yet hori 
attracts the verb into the masculine. Without hori the sentence 
would be tuhadldLI bhain al e. For polite reference to a woman 
it is generally .necessary to insert hori. 

Sometimes hori has the effect suggesting someone’s family 
instead of merely the person himself. This is especially the case 
if the word is used with a Junior member of the family. Thus 
KutbS horS di jhoti may mean, and if Qutba is a junior member 
of the family, probably will mean, not Qutba’s buffalo calf, but 
one belonging to Qutba’s family. 

Pronominal Suffixks. 

Very frequent use is made of pronominal suffixes which are 
sometimes added at the end of a word, with or without change in 
the ending of the word , and are sometimes used independently; in 
the future tense they are often infixes, being inserted in the 
middle of the word. They indicate personal pronouns. The 
characteristic letters are as follows : — 

Person. Singular. Plural. 

& 

Second . . . . -ff, -I, -a, 1, j© 

Third . . s-, -sh n©, ijl© 

There are no suffixes for the first person. It should be noted 
that the suffixes must be used instead of, not along with, the pro- 
noun or noun to which they refer. Thus one may say mal 
marflga I will beat thee, or mal t&nff. marlga, but not mal t&nit 
marftga, for in that case the -Q. in marflga and the t&nu would 
both mean ‘ thee * and there would be redundancy. They are 
never used reflexively. 

Suffixes are employed : 

(i) to indicate the object, direct or indirect. 
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(ii) to indicate possession or connection, 

(iii) with the past tenses of transitive verbs to indicate the 

agent or subject of the verb, 

(iv) for the second person, singular and plural, to indicate 
the person addressed. 


It is usually quite easy to know which of these meanings is in- 
tended ; thus in de su dhell, give him eight annas, sti means to 
him. in mar sll, beat him * su. is him, in do to hr a. su indicates 
possession, two brothers are to him. 

The second plural suffix is always je, that of the third singular 
sa, the u being sometimes pronounced so short that the suffix 
becomes-s, the third plural suffix is ne, or ne. It is ne when it 
is a separate word or when r, r, rh, rh precede it. This becomes 
n§ or n§ in the infixes for the future. See below. 

The suffix for the second singular varies as follows : — 

The second singular suffix for the agent is — i if the verb is sin- 
gular. - I if the verb is plural. When it is not the agent it varies 
according to the number and person of the nominative of the 
sentence. If the nominative is'first person, singular or plural, 
the suffix is -fi, if the nominative is third person singular, it is -i 
if plural -I. Finally -1 is always changed to -a, if the preceding 
vowel is itself I, thus instead of kl I, we have kl a, what is it. etc. 

Infixes are found only in the future. The following cases are 
com mon — 


mat kaddhfiga 
oh kadLdtoiga 
mai marjega 
oh marjega 
oh kaddhsuga 
oh kaddhn§ga. 
as! kadLdLhSge 
oh kadLdLhnlge 
as! raarjege 
oh marjege 
oh kaddhsuge 
oh kadLdhn§>ge 


I shall expel thee, 
he will expel thee. 

I shall beat you. 
he will beat von. 
he will expel him. 
lie will expel them, 
we shall expel thee, 
they will expel thee, 
we shall beat you. 
they will beat you. 
they will expel him. 
they will expel them. 
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Similarly for other verbs ; some of these are commoner than 
others, and generally speaking the beginner would do well to 
watch for these suffixes or infixes and use those which he hears. 

In the present conditional there are only two cases common, a 
first singular nominative with a second singular suffix and a 
third singular nominative with a second singular suffix. Thus 
mal ki karfi, what shall I do in thy affair ? plr pawl, pain be to 
thee (abuse). an. and ne, the suffixes for the third singular and 
plural, and j© the suffix for the second plural, may in addition 
to the above examples, be used as separate words following the 
different parts of the future and present conditional. 

The auxiliary verb shows the following changes. The present 
tense is omitted altogether in favour of the suffix, except when 
the verb is emphatic in which case the word hai is used for all 
persons and numbers followed by the suffix. In the past tense 
suffixes are added only to si and s&, which both become sa before 
the suffix, and to sSn which can take two suffixes, the second 
singular, becoming sani, and the third plural, becoming sane. 

In a clause containing a transitive verb in any of the tenses 
formed with the past participle, the suffix indicates the agent and 
not the object, etc. Thus we may say mal marSga sti, I shall 
beat him, but not as a rule mal marea sn, I beat him. This 
should be mal osnft marea. The violations of this rule are 
infrequent and it does seem safe to consider them as regular 

usage. 

Exception: the 1st sing, or plur. agent with 2nd sing, or 
plur. pronominal suffix, is fairly common in the pluperfect and 
infin., and is sometimes heard in the past indef. and pres. perf. 

Second Sinoular Suffix. 

(i) with the nominative of the verb in the first person 
singular or plural. 

mal marfi. kuttflga I shall beat and belabour thee. 

asl khlote ho© (I tell thee) we are standing. 

aea fl (I tell thee) I am coming (lit. have come), 

we are all mad (I tell thee) ; but sare 
jhalle nl they are nil mad (see under 
iii). 


ear© jballe ft 
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asl j hall 6 te hai fl mad we certainly are. 

(ii) with the nominative in the third singular, 
bera rurhl = tSrft bSra ru^h© may thy boat be carried away 

perdition take thee. 

g©li laggi = tenft g©?l lagg© a bullet strike thee, perdition 

take thee. 

5h marJga = ©h tena marfiga he will strike thee, 
bhra awlgft thy brother will come, 

lambardftr awl jaw! kariga the village headman wiU come 

and go (to and from thy house). 
r©tl hai I hast thou got bread ? 

kl ft, pea fteft IP what is it (I ask thee), or what 

is the matter with thee, has thy 
father come ? 

(ii!) with third plural nominative. 


lambardSr awl jawl kariga 

rati hai 1 

kl ft, pea fteft IP 


oome. 


pais© labbh gaie nl 
pais© labbh gaie eftnl 
sftr© jhall© nl 
na jal, marnlgg 

(iv) as agent. 

rati khftdhl ft 


didst thou get the pice ? 
hadst thou got the pice ? 

(I tell thee) they are all mad. 
do not go, they will beat thee. 


roti khadhi a hast thou eaten bread (i.e.. tbv 

food) ? 

kl akhea I, plndL jftnft i what didst thou say, has thou to 

go to the village ? 

kl akheasal, ku^inalkhafnl what didst thou say, hadst thou 
8 **-I to take the girl with thee ? 

Second plural suffix — always j©. 

5tth© do jo (I say to you) there are two there, 

mal fteft je (I say to you) I have come, am 

coming. 

5h aajSga te mfti-jegft be will come to you and beat you 

(aujggft for ftj©gft). 

cl j©, takkrea nehf j© what is it, did he not meet you ? 

ikhnft kl sftj© what had you to say or what 

ought you to have said ? 
are you going to walk ? 


sfti 

Second plural suffix 

dtth© d© jo 
maf fteft j© 

©h aujgga te matjOga 

kl j©, takkrea nehl j© 
akhnft kl sftj© 


turn ft j© 
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Third singular, all or s. 

lai ft sir, dC su paull bring him, give him a four-anna 

bit. 

ilk kuri su te do puttar sQ. he has one daughter and two sons, 
ghar gei hdBugi she will have gone to his house, 

ausflga te marsuga. he will eome to him and beat 

him. 

mat neh! all gea pind. I did not go to him to the village, 

jad wSkhSga sQ tS akhl stl when thou seest him say to him. 
bhra gea stl mar te b8bb6 his brother has died and his mother 

bogel stl bamar has got ill. 

do kufla 8a all ikk mar gel he had two girls, one died, 
sa stl 

lei akhea stl or lei akheds what did he say ? 

kitthft atugifi. stl where has he to come from, where 

is he coming from ? 

Third plural ne or n© (as a separate word always n©>. 
leas carhi n©, deha ne dawftl they have got fever, give them 

medicine. 

mamma mar gea ne their mother's brother has died. 

ilw8da te marnSda if he comes he will beat them, 

hup jana n© k8 paihl© jana have they to go now or had they 
sane to go before, 

ftleheasan©? akhea I h5^§ga did they say so ? (yes, doubtless) 

they will have said so. 

Xhe following differences should be noted : — aunna §, thou art 
coming : anna I, hast thou to come ? aim da i, I ask thee is he 
coming: kitthS aea S, whence hast thou come? kittht aea i 
whence has he come (I ask thee) : kitthS al §, whence hast thou 
(feminine) come ? kitth8 al a, I ask thee whence has she come. 

• 

Pronominal Suffixes, pp. 348-351. 

lo avoid confusion it should be remembered that, while 

these suffixes never indicate the nominative case, they do 

indicate the agent case, which Europeans often think of as the 

nominative. As the use of the suffixes is always found difficult 
23 
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it will be well to give the conjugation of the whole verb with 
the suffixes attached. Some parts do not usually take a suffix, 
but usage on this point is not invariable. 


With Auxiliary Verb or Verb Substantive. 


mal sajjan -& ? 
mal sajjai^ au, 
tfl nan an su ? 
as! jhalle ft, 


Examples. 

I ask thee, am I a friend ? 
I am his friend, 
art thou her sister-in-law? 
I tell thee we are mad. 


Present Tense 


Person. 

First 
Second . . 
Third . . 


Possible suffixes. 
Singular. 

(mal) &, je, sti, ne, 
(t&) su, ne, 

(oh) 5, (or a), je, su, 


Possible suffixes. 
Plural, 
fast) ft, je, sti, ne. 

(tus?) su, ne. 

(oh) nl, je, sti, ne. 


First 
Second . . 
Third . . 


ne. 

Emphatic, 

hai h, je, hai a, je. 

none, none. 

hai l, je, sti, ne, hain nl, je, su, ne. 


Past Tense. 

First . . (mal) saje, sasu, sane, (asi) saje, sasu, sane. 

Second . . th, none. tusl, none. 

Third . . (oh) sal, saje, sasu, (oh) sanl, saje, sasu, sane. 

sane. 

With Transitive Verbs. 

Suffixes with dassna, show. 

Imperative. 

ta dass or dassl sti, ne, tusl dasso or dasseo sti, ne. 


ta 


Present Conditional , 

dassh, dasstt je, sti, ne, 
dasse sa, ne. 


I may show, etc. 

asl dassiye je, sft, ne (not &). 
tusl dasso sti, ne. 
oh daosan !, je, sti, ne. 


9 
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Future, I shall show. 

mai dasst -ga (fom. -gi) je, stl, no : also 1 dassft -ga (fem. -si), 
dassjoga (f. -gi). 
ta dasse-ga (f. -gi) sii, no. 

oh dasse-ga (f. -gi) jo, s&, no : dassiga, dassjega, dassftga, 
dassne-ga (f. -gi). 

asl dassage jo, su, no <f. -git) : dassdge, dassjege (f . -git), 
tusl dassogo stl, no (f. -git). 

oh dassange jo, sti, no (f. -git) : dassnlge, dassjege, dasstige, 
dassnege if. -git). 

The future may also end in -da, -di, -do, -dit. 

Past Conditional, J should show, if I showed, etc. 

Suffixes are used only with the -o forms: see Grammar, 
pp. 378-381. 

mal dass-do (f. -dlo) i, je, sCi, ne. 

dass-do (f. -dio) stl, ne. 
oh dass-do (f. -dlo) I, jo, sti, ne. 
asi, none. 

tusl dass-deo (f. dio) su, no. 
oh dass-deo (f - -dio) nf, jo, sti, ne. 

Present Indicative , I am showing, I show. 

mai dass-na fl, dass-da jo, sti, ne : f. -ni 5, -di je, su, ne. 
t& dass-da su, ne : f. -di su, ne. 
oh dass-da i, je, su, ne : f. -di a, je, sti, ne. 

1 in perfect. 

mal dass-da <f. -di) saje, sasu, sane. 
tr& dassda sasu : f. dassdi sasu.. 
oh dass-da (f . -di) sal,' saje, sasu., sane, 
asl dass-de (f. -dit) saje, sasti, sane, 
trust dass-do (f . -dit) sasti, sane, 
oh dass-de (f. -dit) sanl, saje, sasti, sane. 

In the past indefinite, present perfect, pluperfect and future 
perfect of transitive verbs, tenses in which the passive parti- 
ciple is used, agreement is with the logical object (except, of 
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course, where agreement is blocked by nil), and the use of 
pronom. suff. is generally confined to the 3rd sing, and plur. 
suffixes to indicate the agent. Occasionally the 2nd sing, and 
plur. suffixes are used when the logical nominative is mal 
or &8& to express the idea “ I am (or we are) speaking to thee ” 
or “ you ” 

Note . — To express the simple past with a suffix .we must use 
the -o form or the pluperfect. The ordinary past if followed 
by a feuffix, has the force of a present perfect. 

Present Perfect. 

The following cases therefore arise : — 
mal tukkar khadha i (je), I tell thee (you) that I have 

eaten my food. 

mal roti khadhl a (je), I tell thee (you) I have eaten 

bread. 

ma I do paraunthe khadhe n! (je), .... two ohapatis (masc). 
mal do roti£ khadhl a nt (je), .... two cliapatis (fem.). 

Instead of mal we may have as£, we. 

tukkar khadha sh (ne), he has (they have) eaten food, 

roti khadhl su (ne>, .... bread, 

do paunthe khadhe sH (ne), .... two chapatie (masc.). 

do rotiS khadhifi su (ne), .... two chapatis (fem.). 

For the simple past use -o forms or pluperfect, t ukka r 
kbadho su (ne), he (they) ate food : roti khadhlo sQ (ne), 
be (they) ate bread. 

Pluperfect (also means simple past). 

The above sentences will become — 
mal or ast khadha sal (saje), T etc. ate or had eaten. 


mal or asS khadhl sal (saje), do. do. 

mal or asS khadhe sanl (saje), do. do. 

mal or asS khadhlS san! (saje), do. do. 

khadha (fem. khadhl) sasfl or he (they) ate or had eaten, 
sfipe, 

khadhe (f . kh&dhii) sasd or do. do. 
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Future. Perfect . 


mal khadha howiga (hojega), 

mal khadhi howl g I (hojegx), 
mal khadhe honfge (hojege), 
mal khadhlS honfgiS (hojegli), 



I tell thee (you) that I shall 
have eaten. 

do. with fern. sing, object, 
do. withmasc. plur. object, 
do. with fem. plur. object. 

he (they) will have eaten. 

do. fem. sing, object, 
do. masc. plur. object 

do. fem. plur. object. 


If the future in -da is used the forms will be howida, howi- 
di, hoBllda, hoi^edlS, etc., with d substituted for g. 

The suffixes may also follow the verb as mentioned above. 


Infinitive. 


mal tukkar khai^a i (je), 


1 tell thee (you) I have to eat 
food. 


mai roti khani a (j©), do. fem. sing, object, 

mal khape nl (j©)> do. masc. plur. object, 

mal kha.?i£ nf (j©>, do fem. plur. object, 

and so on. The infinitive may be used all through the present, 
past and future exactly in the same way as khadha except 
that khana, khani, khane, khanld occur instead of khadhft, 
khadhi, khadhe, khadhU : thus — 


aeft rotiS khai^l£ saje. 



mal caul khade hoplge, 
rot Id khanlS hoshdld. 


we tell you that we had to eat 
chapatis. 

they had to eat chapatis 
(masc. plur.). 

I tell thee I shall have to eat 
rice. 

he will have to eat chapatis. 


With Intransitive Verbs. 

The only difference is in the past tenses where with intransitive 
verbs the agent case is not used. It must be observed that 
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even in intr. verbs the agent case is regularly found with the 
agent -iufinitive, thus — 

kikan turn a. sasu ? how was he to walk ? 

• • 

rotlS laike janla ne. they have to take the chapatis 

and go. 

Here we should have expected jana ne, but the infin, is 
attracted into the form of the noun which is the object of laike 2 
see Grammar, p. 37 2. 

Present Perfect. 

Examples : — 

* 

mai gea €i, T tell thee I have gone. ^ 

mai gea. sir ghar, I have gone to his house. 

We get the following forms (using gea, went) — 

mai gea. fi, je, su, ne, asl gae ft, je, su, ne. 

tu gea, su, ne, tusi gae su, ne. 

oh gea 5, je, su, ne, oh gae nl, je, su, ne. 

Fern, change gea to gei and gea. to geiS otherwise exactly 
the same except that 3rd sing, is gel a, not gei i. 

Simple past: use -o forms : — 

jana geo sii ghar, the man went to his house, 

j a n an I geio sii ghar, the woman went to his house. ^ 


Pluperfect (also means simple past). 

mai gea (f. gei) saje, sasu, sane, asi gae (f.geiS)saje,sasu,Bai)e. 

th gea (f. goi) sasu., sane, tusi gae (f. geiS) sash, sane, 

oh gea Cgel) sal, saje, sasu, oh gae (f. geit£)sanl, saje, sasu, 
sane, sane. 

Future. 

lr\ addition to the following forms we may have mai gea 
howlga i, oh gea. howega je, etc., with the pronom. suffixes 
after the verb. 

mat gea hotiga, hojega : fem. gei hofigi, hojegl. 
tu, none. 

oh gea howlga, hojega, hostiga, honega : fem. gei howigi, 
etc. 
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asl gae hoage, hojege : fem. gel 2* hofigil, hojeglS. 
tusl, none. 

oh gae honlge, ho.iege, hoshge, honege : fem. gelH honigia, 
etc. 


Pronominal. Suffixes in Negative Sentences. 

With the. negative na: (for the interrogative na, and nehi na 
see lower down). The rule is the same as for affirmative 
sentences. na comes before the verb as a rule, occasionally 
after the suffix, in which case it is strongly accented. 

je na raardo su, if he had not struck him. 

dittha sn na, he has not seen him. 

akh! sH na, do not say it to him. 

The second and third sentences, if na is unaccented, will 
mean “ he has seen him. hasn’t he ? ” and ‘ 1 just say it to him, 
won’t you ? *' 

With the negative nehi. Two cases arise — 

(1) Tenses not containing the past auxiliary sa, sae, si, etc. 
(i) First rule — The suffix follows nehl (almost always). 

nehl je bhannea ? did you not break it ? 

nehi su hikkan lage, they will not drive it out. 


(ii) Second rule . — The 2nd sing, suffix is always o, no matter 
what it was in the affirmative sentence. 


labblia i ? hast thou found it ? 
nehl 6 labbha (labbhi) P 
labbhe nl (fem. labbhll) r 
nehl 6 labbhe (labbhlH)? 
raai dassna Q, 
ma! nehl o dassda , 


labbhi a? (fem. object), 
hast thou not found it ? 
hast thou found them ? 
hast thou not found them ? 
1 am telling thee. 

I will not tell thee. 


(2) Tenses with past auxiliary. 


Tiu/e . — The suffix is attached to sa, si, etc., which become, 
as in affirmative sentences, sai, sanl, saje, sash. sane. These 
words are preceded by nehl. 

nehi sai munia ? wert thou not going to stop ? 
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Unaccented interrogative na. 

Rule . — The na follows the suffix. 

hune changna I, na? you’re going to prune now, 

aren’t you ? 

Interrogative nehl na. 

Rule . — The suffix generally comes between nehl and na; 
nehS o na digga? I am asking thee, it has not fallen, has it ? 
Cf. nehf e na digga, thou hast not fallen, hast thou ? 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

Interrogative pronouns are often used in place of a negative : 

mal ehnfi ki kari what shall I do with it, i.e. it is 

of no use to me. 

6h da kitth$ inn a akl e he has not got so much sense 

(akl also feminine), 
dh kad5 wahn lagga he will never plough. 

k.1, unlike the Urdu kya, is never used merely to indicate a 
question, nor is ki employed in the sense of whether, .or, Urdu 
kya. .kya. For that Panjabi uses bhaw§ . . bhaw§. 

kya is sometimes used along with adjectives in interjections 
with the sense how, this — 

kya. sohni gall or kehi sohni gall, what a good thing l 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

The indefinite pronouns are koi, some one, any one, and kujjh 
something, anything. The following examples illustrate p. 293. 
k5I koi aea (sing, verb), some people, very few people came, 
kujjh kujjli e, there is a little. 

koi nehl aea, no one came ; kujjh nehl milea, nothing was 


koi . . koi (both singular) some . . others, thus koi mannda 
we, koi nehl mannda, some agree, others do not. 

koi na koi howega, there will be someone or other ; kujjh na 
kujjh milega, you will get something or other. 

koi is sometimes used with the sense of ‘ about ’ in connection 
with numbers or measures of any kind, such as time, quantity. 
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etc. In this sense it is never declined. It is often contracted to 
ku, ko. 

kol ghaint6 nti in about an hour, 

eli ko c a till wattia da bhar this is about four wattis (eight 
how6ga ser) in weight. 

A word ku, whether this or another, with the same meaning, 
often follows numbers, and the words kinna, inn a, kedda, Sdda. 
kinna ku howega ? trai ku How much will there be ? About 
sSr hdwSga. three ser. 

kol nehl is sometimes used with the sense of not at all, as — 

ohimba te koi nehl aoa the washerman hasnotcomeatall . 

Gafigd te k6i nehl aoa. Gangu has not come at all . 

Reflexive Pronoun. 

In the nominative this is merely emphatic, giving the sense of 
myself, yourself, himself, themselves, etc. In the oblique cases 
it is really reflexive. The nominative is ap§, api, apd, apO or 
ap. In the prepositional case apna is used, except in the accu- 
sative or dative where apnS ap nil is the form found. 

The oblique cases of the reflexive pronoun are used whenever 
the reference is to the nominative of the sentence. Theordinary 
pronouns mera, tub add. a, ohni da, etc., must not be used in a 
reflexive sense. 

JPIra. ohdl panjall apni Pira considers his (the other 
samjhda e man’s) yoke his own. 

tus^ m6rl lelli xifl apna karke you have kept my lamb, consider- 
rakkhea mg it your own. 

oh ape jake apna bandobast karange, apne ap nfl te jhalled 
nehi na samjhde, they will go themselves and make their own 
arrangement, they do not consider themselves idiots. 

When the reflexive pronoun is in apposition with a noun or 
pronoun it is often kept in the nominative even though the other 
word is in the prepositional, thus — 

sanil apfi PanjS/bl nehf aucdi, we ourselves do not know Panjabi. 
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If the preposition takes the genitive of a noun or pronoun the 
genitive apna is generally employed, as sadde apne kol kujjh 
nehl e, we ourselves have nothing. 

Thispronoun often has the senseof without assistance, by itself, 
etc., ape wall ho jaeda, it will get well by itself. 

apna isoften used for one's own where one might expect sadda 

or mera or tuhadda, thus — 

• • # 

eh te apna e, this is our own. Or a servant will say eh apna 
mee e. meaning this is our table, i.e., it belongs to the house. 

Preposition s. 

ne, by. is used only as the sign of the agent. Some Panjabis 
never use it at all. It should not be used with pronouns 
although speakers under the influence of Urdu do so use it. 

-8 is added to the singular of nouns (never to the plural except 
names of villages), and words used as nouns, such as adjectives, 
infinitives, etc., to adverbs and to other prepositions. It has the 
sense of * from ’ in time and place, and sometimes is practically 
meaningless. 

For the plural of nouns a detached preposition is employed 
thus gharS from the house : ghara fchS, from the houses. 

The changes produced in nouns by the addition of -O have been 
explained under the heading of declension of nouns, p. 278. 

The adverbs of place etthe, otthe, jitthe, kitthe. kitale, 
kite, kidhare, utte, agge, piccbe, drop the final e before 
When one of these words is used with the preposition da, it com- 
monly though not invariably takes the suffix -O before the da, 

thus — 

otth& da jana, a man from there, etth& di gall, a matter 
belonging to here. We also have otfche da jana, 6tthe di gall. 

Other examples with adverbs are : — 

sahmneTi from in front. nereS from near. 

utt© from above. aggS from before. 

banned from outside. pareS from beyond. 

In the following -5 seems to have no meaning : — 

odS then, jadS when, tadS then. 
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also walls in the phrase mere walls wekhda e, he is looking 
at me. 

-Sand the detached prepositions thS, tS, thl, te, have in addi- 
tion to the meaning of from in time and place, the meanings of 
‘from’ in free from, get well (from sickness), prevent (from), be 
evident (from), escape (from), deny (from), refuse (from), refrain 
(from), fear (from), ask (from), source (from in time or place). 

-S, however, has not the sense which these others have of ‘than 
in comparison. ‘ to * in superiority or inferiority to, or the sense of 
4 for ’ in prices (for so much) or exchange. -8 may be used along 
with nal in comparison, mere nal©, than 1. kolS may frequently 
be used for these prepositions. 

aun5 inkar kita, aun t8 he refused to come, 

inkar kita 

panja paiseS to milea it was obtained for five pice. 

tuhathS wadLda e bigger than you. 

bimariS wall hoea he has got well from his sickness. 

jan8 mare a gea, he was beaten from his life. i.e. killed. 
methS or mere kolO kasur hoea, 1 have committed a fault, 
waihre to wachera wataea exchanged a foal for a calf. 

te, u.tte, on, upon, is sometimes used where we should expect 
another preposition, thus — 

khuh te, at the well, tala te, at the tank, hattl utte, at the shop, 
mere te arzl pal he brought a case against me. 

apnl gall te wl khlowea kai stick to vour position or word, 

hukm utte oalua to keep an order, 

oh de te karz carh gea he got into debt. 

kise te ashik hona. be in love with someone. ashik has the 
oriental sense of love. 

nal is used for ‘ with * of contiguity, also for ‘ with ' or other 
prepositions compounded with verbs, e.g., fight with, work with, 
deal with (treat well or ill) speak to (with), feel disgust at (with), 
be pleased or displeased with, tie to, unite with, love, come into 
contact with. 

waihra rukkh nal bannhl tie the calf to a tree, 
puttar na) Dari mtiabbat kiti loved his son much. 
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i di sutthan nal mera pair my foot touched his trousers 
lagg gea. 


caliye nalo nal 

Abstract nonus compounded 
verbs, as — 

cheti nal 

* 

sababb nal 

till nal 

• • 

bo|6 is frequently employed for 

oh de kolS nehl cukklda 
ah de ko}5 oukkan neh! hunda 
ohnS uatad kolS parhaaga 


let us go together, 
with nal give the sense of ad- 

quickly. 

by accident, by chance, 
by force or with effort, 
by ’ of agency 

he cannot lift it. 
he cannot lift it. 

I will have him taught by 
a teacher. 


najg is employed for the purposes of comparison, meaning 
than.’ (See under -8). 

bm, bina, bijn, bajhg are used with the inflected past participle 
to express our ‘ without ’ with the gerund. 

bin khadhe* tur gea he went away without eating, 

bin saddel aea he came without being called. 

This is also expressed by the two prepositions thSfthf, etc.), and 

bin a, as akkhan tS bina, without saying. In this case the in- 
flected infinitive is used. 


wallS often means on behalf of, from 

m ® re wallo oh de agge hatth beseech him from me (put your 
jorna or bannhna. hands together), 

mere wallo ohnS akhna say to him from me. 

The ordinary meaning is from the direction of, sadde wallfe, 
from our party, from us. 

heth, below, said of rupees has the sense of “ temporarily kept 
back.” 

os do rupae heth rakkhe he kept back two rupees, 
ohe din heth rakkhe he kept back the wages of six 

days. 

agge has often the meaning of in comparison with, or in the 
opinion of, thus — 
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oh. de agge 5h knjjh neh! e, means, according to context, 

compared with him this is worthless, and in his opinion this is 
worthless- 

sir is used with w6Ja, wakat, time, and th&, place, to mean 

in/ wSle sir, or wakat sir, in time, at the right time ; thS sir, 
in the right place. 

sar in conjunction with the form in e& of present parti- 
ciples means just at the time of, aundet sar, on arrival ; 

akhdeS ear, while speaking ; warded sar mar gea, he died on 
entering. 


Adjectives . 


1 he relative adjectives jeha, as, jinna, as much as, jedda, as 
largeas, have almost a prepositional force, being used with the pre- 
positional of nouns and pronouns, while themselves agreeing with 
the noun, or pronoun to which they refer. 


oh katti mere wacherS jeddi 

e 

tuhadde jeha te koi ghirjatia 
nehl 


that young buffalo is as large 
as my foal. 

there is no wrestler like you. 


G-ujrat jinm kise duale de no village round about has as 
pind di abadl nehf much population as Gujrat. 

In these sentences jeddi, jeha, jinni agree with katti, ghuja- 

tia, abadi, respectively, while waohere, tuhadde, G-ujrat are in 
the prepositional ca6e. 

This use of jeha is not to be confounded with that mentioned in 

the earlier part of the grammar., p. 292, where the meaning is 

rather, -ish, and where jeha is used not with the prepositional 

case of the noun, but in simple agreement with it, as in the 
following : — 


gori jehl g& a reddish cow. 

mara jeha dhagga a rather weak bull. 


Instead of the plural prepositional form adjectives frequently 

employ the form in -© when in agreement with masculine nouns. 

thus for saddel ku.tQ.reS da, of our puppies, saddle kutureS dS, 
is quite common. 
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In the vocative the adjective usually follows the usage of the 
noun, if the noun takes the vocative form the adjective generally, 
does so also. Sometimes the noun has it, while the adjective 
retains the ordinary oblique form, singular or plural, but the 
adjective never takes the vocative form unless the noun has it, 
thus — 

mere malik, mere a malika or mere malika, but not mere a 
malik, my master. 

For the agreement after the prepositional nfi and for a. similar 
rule applying to a complementary attributive when the noun is in 
the agent case, and also when there is an impersonal sense with 
no nominative expressed, see under accusative case. 

All adjectives singular and plural may be used as nouns, as, 
ikk garib, a poor man, koi marajeha, some feeble man, buddhiS 
married women. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

Numeral adjectives, after the first, generally take their noun in 
the plural. The word rupayya, rupee is not infrequently used 
in the singular. The numbers sau, hundred, hazar, thousand, 
lakh, 100,000, frequently take their noun in the singular if it is 
masculine. 

do sau ghora two hundred horses. 

dhai hazar banda two thousand five hundred men. 

When a number is counted by scores the word wiha often has 
its noun in the singular. 

car wih.5 jana four score men. 

If the noun is expressed the word wih£ does not affect the 
gender or number of the verb, but if the noun is omitted wihS 
takes its verb in the feminine plural. 

trai wiha rupea milea si he got sixty rupees, 

trai wiht milii san he got sixty. 

When the noun qualified by a numeral is governed by a prep- 
osition, the numeral is nearly always inflected, thus — 

panja janeS di mazduri five men's wages. 

it costs sixty rujjees. 
for ten pice. 


satth& rupayyfi aea 
dasl paisf 
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Jf, however, the noun is in the singular the adjective is not 
inflected. 

Thus car rupae to milea, it was obtained for four rupees. 

Agreement or Adjectives. 

Panjabi frequently uses adjectives where we should have 
adverbs, as in phrases like “ he plays well/’ “ he writes well.” 
The question of their agreement causes some difficulty. The 
rules are — 

(i) lntrans. verbs with no object. The adjective agrees 
with the nominative. 

oh caiigl khedLdl e, she plays well. 

(ii) Trans, verbs with no object. The objective is ma.sc. 
governed by the verb. 

oh bara canga likhdl e, she writes very well. 

(iii) Trans, verbs with an object or intrans. verbs with a 
cognate object. The adjective agrees with the object. 

oh kapi cangi likhda e, he does his copy well, 

oh kirkat canga kheddi e, she plays cricket well. 


Adverbs. 

There is some difference between a ho and ha. aho, ah and, 
less frequently, hli, are used in giving an affirmative answer to a 
question. ah5, but not ah, often means 44 well, goon, I am listen- 
ing.” hit is used to reply to one’s name, while h §L te means “ yes. 
indeed, what else would you expect ? The following questions 
and answers between A and B will exemplify the usage. 

A. tur calea § ? B. aho (or ah). A. are you off ? B yes. 

A. wal karr bar re ho gae nl P B. kl ? A. wal. B. aho ? 
A, karr barre ho gae ni P B. ho gae ne kujjh kujjh. A has 
your hair got grey? B. what? A. your hair. B. well ? A. has 
it got grey ? B. somewhat. 

A. 5S B ft tea. ! B. hi! A. Buta ! B. yes. 

A. mukkar gea e ukka mukka? B. h & te. A. has he 
refused altogether ? B. ves, 1 should rather think he has. 
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A long-drawn-out ha on two or three notes may mean “ Oh, I 
see now. Is that the way of it?'* In this case fihS would not 
be used. 

THE VERB. 


The Infinitive. 


The uses of the infinitive are complicated. Its flexibility is one 
of the characteristic features of Panjabi. 

(i) As a noun. When so used it may be nominative to a 
verb, governed by a verb, or governed by a preposition. 
Whether it is nominative or objective it may itself 
govern an object. In this case it generally agrees in 
gender and number with its object, and if it is nomi- 
native the verb to which it is nominative also agrees 
in gender and number. If the object is governed by 
the preposition nil, the infinitive does not agree with 
it, but remains in the nominative singular. When the 
inGnitive has no object it retains the form of the nomi- 
native singular. 

The prepositional form of the infinitive is found by adding n to 
the root if it ends in a vowel (or a vowel followed by hi), n if it 
ends in r, r, rh, rh, and -an if it ends in any other consonant. 


(a) simple nominative or objective, infinitive in agreement 
with its object. 


nahauna canga we 
es rah aunajana bara hunda 
e 

laina den a 


oon karni marl e 
coni tohull gea 
kanaka gahnlS raih geiii 


it is good to wash oneself, 
there is much coming and going 
on this road. 
dealings. 

1 have taken what I had to take, 
that' boy has given up 
reading. 

it is wrong to steal, 
he forgot to milk the cow. 
it remains to thresh the wheat. 


max apua laina lellea e 
h im os munde parhna chadd now 
ditta e 


(6) governed by preposition. Sometimes the preposition is 
understood. This is specially the case with preposi- 
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tions expressing cause or reason , such as nil, waste, 
lai. 

Oli mere aun tft paiblfl. moea he died before I came, 
gadda jan n& tear ai the cart is ready to go. 

puohhan gicohan di lor neh.1 there is no need to enquire, 
asf khlon joge neh! wearenotabie to stand (live, etc.), 

mai kamm karn gea I went to work. 

bhra dhagga weocan gea m3 7 brother went to sell a bullock, 
oh wekkhan aea he came to look. 

oh marn gea, sagS mar khan he went to beat but began to be 
lagga beaten. 

mai pucchan pucchan karda I was on the point of asking, I 

wished to ask. 

It will be noticed that the above uses correspond in great 
measure to the Latin gerund and gerundive. 

The infinitive in agreement often expresses purpose. It 
may be in tense. 

mai gaiS ougniS chadd dittlft I left the cows to graze, 
san 

sunyarg apni dhi parhni pai the goldsmith has sent his girl to 

read. 

phatuhiiS dhonlS dittlil su he gave the waistcoats to be 

wash ed . 

manjl unni orunai^i ditti n§ they gave the bed to be woven, 
patlun sukk^il pal he put out the trousers to dry. 

There is a usage with the verb pan a which does not appear to 
come under the rule, it differs from that of the last examples. 

chimbe kamiz£ sflkpg pai& the washerman put out the shirts 

to dry. 

jhigga. sukn§ paea sajs ? did you put out the shirt (native) 

to dry ? 

Here it will be seen that the form sukne does not vary. It 
is peculiar inasmuch as a form in -n§ does not occur in the 
singular in the normal inflection of the infinitive. 

24 
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The verb laggna governs the infinitive in the prepositional, 
oh kad8 partan lagga when will he ever give or take 

it back ? 

kurl rdn laggi the girl began to cry. 

(c) with some word signifying advisable, necessary, etc. 

This is merely a variation of (a), cahlda e (the 
organic passive of oahna, wish) is used with the 
sense of it is advisable or desirable or one ought ; 
pain a, to lie, with the infinitive means, have to, 
it will be necessary to ; and hona, be. become, with 
an infinitive has practically the same sense. These 
verbs agree in number and gender with the infinitive 
which is nominative to them, that in turn being 
attracted into the number and gender of the noun 
if any, which is governed by it, unless the word 
nil governs the noun, in which case the infinitive 
remains in the nominative singular masculine, this 
being the form which it assumes also when there is 
no noun. 

kitabii parhnlS oahidii n§ one ought to read books. 

ehn& kitabS nfl parhna one ought to read these books. 


oahida e. 


ma)ai la tin I we 

bhalke plhal deni bowed! 


hi jopi pawed! you will have to harness the 

trap. 

la paie ga it will be necessary to eat. 

,i lahni we the cream has to be taken off. 

te plhal deni bowed! to-morrow one will have to 

give the price of grinding. 

(d) with prepositional inflection to indicate ability. The 
infinitive is used in the prepositional case, even when 
nominative, to indicate ability. This use is common 
only in negative sentences. When found in affirma- 
tive sentences the affirmation is generally in close con- 
nection with a negation. This infinitive may govern 
an object, and in that case it will, though remaining 


unchanged itself, attract the verb to which it is 
nominative, into the number and gender of its object 
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except, of course, when nft interposes, and breaks the 
concord. 


mere kolo khlon neh! hunda I cannot stand. 

• • 

turn te hunda e par edLdLl pand neh! cukkah hundi, I can 
walk , but I cannot lift so heavy a load. (This probably in reply 
to a question can’t you walk ? ’*) 

bhalke mittl neh! putt an howSdi, to-morrow one will not be 
able to dig earth (but puttni howgdi would mean will not have 
to dig earth). 

edd.I& aukhiS kitabt munde kSlO neh! parhn hon laggiS, 
the boy will not be able to read such difficult books. 

deh rat caukidarl neh? karn hundi, one cannot watch day 
and night. 

(e) The infinitive is often used as an imperative. When so 
used it agrees with its object if there is any. 

a in. nehl karna do not act thus. 

rot I merl lai auni bring my food. 

galjl etthS kaddhnil turn out the cows from here. 

(J) The infinitive is used with the agent case of nouns and 
pronouns to express the idea of to have to, to intend 
to. In this case the rule for the agreement of the 
infinitive is exactly the same as the rule for the agree- 
ment of the past participle in the agent construction 
of transitive verbs. This use of the infinitive is 
extended to all verbs, transitive and intransitive, the 
latter, however, not being able to take an object. 


kitthe jana n© ? 5hn£ shaihr 
jana e 

os nehl parhna 
til murna nehl P 
pisbd te sareS partita e 
mal osdS rupayyfi dSnfi nS 
r5tl aje khan I js P 
dhagg6 kitthe laijai^e n! P 


where have they to go ? they 
have to go to the city, 
he will not read, 
will you not desist ? 
all have to turn back. 

I have to give him money, 
have vou still to have vour food < 
where have you to take away 
the bullocks ? 
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cittbiS khdlnlH sane 

mm • • 

mal ohnS dobil nS. walk© parta 
leauna si 


they had to open the letters. 

1 had to turn them both and 
bring them back. 


( 9 ) When the nominative is a purely involuntary agent, 
and no intention isattributed to it, the construction (/) 
is often changed for one in which the infinitive and 
finite verb agree with thenominative. This construc- 
tion is found only with intransitive verbs 


gala wall te bon IS I neb I 
es tarha bamar hone ni 
oh gborizl wigar zartr janiS 
nb. 

toe t© kharab hone i hoe 

• ■ - - • 


the cows will not get well, 
in this way they will get ill. 
those mares are sure to be 
spoiled. 

the holes are bound to be bad. 


The difference between the two usages may be seen in the fol- 
lowing : — 

cauh janeS sauna e, four men intend to or are going to sleep, 
car jane saune n© four men will be sleeping here (a calculation 
as to how many men can be got into the space). 

merl manji wl janl © my bed too is to go. [etc. 

mgrlS bbainjl wi jana e my sisters are to go, intend to go, 

ehna cuhil murna nehl these mice will not desist, 
eh cubisl suddharni^ nehf, these mice will not become good. 

(Here the mice are treated as acting without volition.) 

With the verbs anna, come, and jana, go, the infinitive is often 
attracted into agreement with some noun which is object to a con- 
junctive participle and has therefore no connection with the 
infinitive which it attracts. 

t& karcblH chaddke aunia come after leaving the spoons. 

• • • • 

mal tind.il cukake janiS ne T have to go after having helped 

someone to lift the earthen pots. 

In the first sentence we should expect auna, and in the second 
jana. 


This is perhaps a convenient place for a note on -wa}a. wajfi 
may be added to any noun with the meaning of “connected with **, 
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** possessing ” or “ belonging to 99 ; thus we have majjh&wflla,, 
buffalo man, ghdre wala, man with a horse, hilll akkh wala, 
man with a cat-like eye. The noun with wala is put in the 
prepositional case. 

Unlike Urdu, Panjabi makes a clear distinction between 
singular and plural in the words to which -wala is attached. 
Thus trerS wap kandh, a wall with cracks: tr0r wall kandh, 
a wall with a crack : citteit challeS wala, someone with white 
rings : citte ehalle wala, someone with a white ring. 

The word r5tl wala, bread -man, is a word imported from Urdu 
for the benefit of Europeans. It ought really to be rotiH wala. 

-wala may be added to the genitive of pronouns and the prep, 
case of nouns to mean “ having connection with ** as distinguished 
from “ belonging to.’’ Thus m@ri wadhri, my thong, but merS- 
wali wadhri, the thong which I had in my hand or which was 
formerly mine (but now perhaps is yours). camrang da 
aandha, the buffalo of the tanner,, but camrahg wala sandha, 
the buffalo which has some connection with the tanner, perhaps 
was his and was sold by him. See Appendix. 

Exceptions. — Pronouns in the third sing. may. and in the third 
plur. must, take the prep, case before wala. See Appendix. 

Care must be taken never to use -wala for the English ‘ one * 
after an adjective. The red one or the white one must be repre- 
sented simply by suha or bagga and not by the use of -wala. 

When wala is used with an adjective a noun is understood. 
Thus if one were speaking of two boys wearing shirts one might 
say: ikkl da kala jhigga si to ikk da citta ; citte wala tur 
gea, te kale wala aje etthe I e, one had a black shirt and one 
a white, the one with the white (shirt) has gone away, the one 
with the black shirt is still here. citte wala could never mean 
the white one. Similarly in speaking of girls and boys with 
buffaloes, bu.rl wala. would mean the boy with the grey buffalo, 
btiri wall the girl with the grey buffalo. 

-wala. never takes the accent. The accent of ghored wala. is on 
0 , of nakheranwala, one who separates, one, of wekkhanwallS, 
women who are looking, on e: in no case does it fall on any part 
of wala. 
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Past Participle. 

As explained in the Accidence, when hoea, the past participle 
of hona, is added to the past participle of a verb a state is 
indicated, and if the verb is transitive the state is passive. 

riddhe hoe caul cooked rice. 

tusl KJi ushab dittha hoea e have 3 T ou seen Khushab ? (is 

Khushab in the state of hav- 
ing been seen by you ?) 

The hoea. is sometimes omitted as baitha baitha sad reha, 
while seated he fell asleep. 

The past participle may be used as a noun : — 

phatha sabbh kujjh karda e, one entangled will do anything. 

An exception to the passive use is found in the phrases pa rhea, 
hoea and sikkhea hoea which may mean both having studied or 
learned and having been studied or learned. 

oh Farsi parhea hoea e he is one who has studied Persian, 
os Farsi parhl hoi e he has studied Persian. 

When the past participle is used in apposition to an object it 
agrees with the object unless when nd intervenes, in which case it 
remains masculine, singular, or, rarely, takes the ending -eft. 
(See also note on -ea at the end of the noun cases.) 

mai ikk munda moea hoea I saw a boy dead. 

dittha 

• • • 

oh no. pea hoea chadded he left him lying. 

baihna, sit. khlona, stand, sometimes take the ending in -eft, but 
with other verbs it is rare in this connection. 

je td kurl nd baitheft jft if you see the girl sitting or 
khl6telt wekhft standing. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

This generally has the meaning of having done something, but 
it otten has a present signification and very frequently is used as 
an adverb. 


kard pharake ja 


having handed the knife go. 
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bhajjke ja, nale soc samajhkS 
gall kart 



go running, moreover speak 
thoughtfully and under- 
standing^. 

my throat has burst through 
calling out. 
he looks squintingly. 


janke, knowingly : hosh karke, carefully: baoake, carefully 
(savingly). 


This participle generally refers to the nominative of a sentence, 
but other uses are found, as — 


m&nfl wekhke gussa aea I got angry on seeing it (anger 

came to me). 

jlwl mari karke pai hoi e the land, being considered bad, 

is lying idle. 

When a verb is repeated to indicate continuance or when two 
verbs having a single idea are used together, the ending -ke is 
attached only to the second : see mar marke above. 


kha pike having eaten and drunk. 

For phrases like mal kitab£ chad dike jani£ ne or aunlS nS, see 
under Infinitive, p. 372. 


When the conjunctive participle of a verb is joined to a verb of 

motion or one meaning to send, it is common to omit the ending 

-kg or with the simple iraperat. sing, of auna, come, to substitute 

-e for -ke. The two verbs thus connected express practically a 

single idea which is very often somewhat different from the idea 

which would be expressed if the ending -ke were retained : — class 

jana, tell and go; de jana, give and go ; utth khlona, get up 

and stand ; utth nassna, get up and run away ; utthe a, get 

up and come : wekhe a, look and come ; de auna, give and come. 

In all these there is a special nuance of meaning not found in the 

fuller form, but very difficult to put into words. Thus oh utth 

• • 

nattha, is ' he was up and off ' : utthke nattha (or nass gea) he 

got up and ran away. Sometimes the meaning is considerably 
changed. 


mal pauli de t5rl, I sent four annas (by someone) ; pauJI dekg 
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torn a, to give four annas to someone and send him. akhghallna, 
to send a message, akhke ghallna,, tell someone and send him. 

This use must be clearly distinguished from that of intensive 
compound verbs (see compound verbs in the Accidence, p. 332). 
In the latter case the second verb entirely gives up its own 
meaning and serves merely to emphasise the meaning of the first 
verb. 

Present Conditional Tense. 

This tense is used much more than in English. It is often 
found instead of the present tense in the case of proverbs or say- 
ings of a proverbial nature, also in statements of two parallel 
occurrences, e.g. — 

Rabb dia Rabb jane God (alone) knows God’s affairs, i.e.,God 
alone knows. 

Sari mauj hoi, mat pea putti, to Ob kd)5 pea dakke. There 
was a great joke, T was digging and he was hindering me. 

When one verb is contingent on another in the way of advis- 
ability, duty, desire, necessity, command, condition, result, the 
contingent verb is generally put in the present conditional, e.g. — 

mera rtih nehl karda si pal adhwate khlo jfi, my spirit did 
not desire (I did not wish) that I should stand still half way. 

tfi khlo ja. mal bhajjke wekh you stand here, I will run and 

see. 

bebbe ahndl e pai tur jae mother says he is to go away, 

nishang laga ja, je jan d€ by all means go if he lets you. 

Similarly questions about a course of action to be pursued, 
action advisableor the reverse, necessary or permitted, dependent 
on the will of another or doubtful, naturally have their verbs in 

this tense. 

mal jS, shall 1 go? oh jae, may he or shall he go ? asl kl 
kariyS, what shall we do ? 

This tense is also used for blessings and curses, e.g., marS may- 
est thou die, pir pawl mayest thou have pain. 

Rabb tera bhala kare God bless you. 

wadlda din mub&rak hdw6 a happy Christmas. 

For conditional clauses see under Past Conditional, p. 377. 
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Present Tense. 

The auxiliary is never omitted in this tense except in negative 
sentences, though it is frequently uttered very rapidly. In the 
first person singular the auxiliary is often merely a nasalising of 
the vowel, e.g., mal ahnnS or ahnnawi, I say, as! ahnneS, we say. 

In negative sentences there are two forms : (i) the ordinary 
form with the negative particle prefixed, in which case the 
auxiliary is always inserted, (ii) the present participle without 
the auxiliary. This latter form is more usual, e.g. — 

mal nehi karna wl, but more commonly raal nehi karda, I 
do not or will not do it. 

The present tense is sometimes used for greater vividness in 
relating past events, though this is not very common. It is also, 
and very commonly, used for the future to indicate immediate 
action ; e.g., in past narrative, mai SddharB lags aunna w5, te 
5h oddharS bhajja laga janda e, I was coming from this direc- 
tion and he was running along in that direction. 

We also have ah wekhS, hune oh nfl kaddh denna wl, look. 
1 will turn him out at once. This tense sometimes expresses will 
or intention, as tusi eh tarjuma nehi wekhde ? will you not 
look at this translation "? 

Imperfect. 

This tense indicates continuance or sometimes habit in the 
past. The auxiliary must never be omitted even in negative 
clauses. In negative clauses the auxiliary may precede the 
present participle, e.g., oh nehi puttda si or oh nehi si puttda, 
he was not digging. 

Past Conditional. 

This tense is used in the protasis and apodosis.of conditional 
sentences, i.e., in the clause containing the word “ if ’ or some 
similar word and also in that containing result. T t implies that 
the condition stated has not been fulfilled. 

Conditional Sentences. 

The following sentences will explain the method of expressing 
conditions with different tenses. 
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(1) je oh kamm mukag mat diharl detga, if he finishes 

the work I will give him a day’s wages. 

For vividness we may have os mukaea, instead of oh mukae 
past indefinite. 

(2) je oh kamm mukanda e mai diharl delga, if he is 

finishing the work I shall give him’ etc. 

(3) je oh mukanda mat ohnfi den da., if he had finished 1 

should have given him. je ohdi bebbe wShndi tit 
rinj bund!, if his mother saw him she would be dis- 
pleased. 

It will be seen that the past conditional is used for two differ- 
ent tenses in English, corresponding to saw and had seen. The 
correct meaning is gathered from the context. The compound 
tense, pluperfect conditional, is rarely used especially in the 
apodosis We do not generally hoar such phrases as je oh gea 
hunda, if he had gone ; mat zarur nal gea hunda, I should cer- 
tainly have gone with him. would not be heard in the apodosis. 
This should be mat zarhr janda. The compound tense, if used, 
should be confined to the protasis. 

The other form of the past conditional may be employed. 

je oh aweacangi gall if he had come it would have 
ho we a. been a good thing. 

(4) jeoh kardasltamuka if he was doing it he will 

wi la eg a finish it. 

(5) je kade rassi wattde if you should ever be plaiting 

howo monfl dasseo a rope tell me. 

Sometimes the condition is only implied, e g., kade wehndeo, 
if you would only some time look, aho, gea te ta, yes. if he goes, 
then — (then you may talk, or then we shall see, etc.). See also 
pp 380. 1. 



-6 forms in t?ie Past Conditional and Indicative . 


The following paradigms will indicate these forms. In the 
past conditional -a is changed to -6 for the 2nd person mas. sing., 
-IQ for fem. sing., -eo for raasc. pi. and -iS for fern. pi. In the 
past indicative of transitive verbs the ending -ea is changed to 
-eo. io. eo, -15 respectively, the sing, being the same as the pi , 
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but with different pronominal affixes. It the past indio. ends 
in -a- (but not -ea) the endings become -5, -15, -eo, i8. In 
intransitive verbs -ea changes to -e&, -l8, -e5, -15; and -a. (not 
ea) to -8, - 18 , -eo, 15. Tf in any of the above cases the ending 
-ea has the accent on -e it is treated like the ending -a, not -ea. 

Past Conditional oukkna, lift. 

Singular. Plural. 

. . cukkdS, fern, oukkdio. oukkdeo, fern, oukkdlo. 

. . oukkdd (1, j©, atL, nS). oukkdeo (nl, j©, sH, ne), 
fem. cu.kkd!5 (I, etc.). fern, eukkdlb (nl, etc.). 

Past Indicative, transitive verb. 

Here number and gender apply to agreement with the object. 


Person. 

Second 

Third 


Person . 
Second 

Third 

Second 

Third 


oukkna, lift : 

Singular object, 
cukkeo i, jg : fem., 
cukklo i, j©. 
oukkeo su, n© : fem. 

oukklO stl, n©. 
klto I, j© : 

fem., kltid I, j©. 
klto stl, n© : 

fem., kitlo stl, ne. 


karna, do. 

Plural object. 
oukkeO n!, j© : fem., 
oukklS nl, je. 
oukkeo stl, n© : fem. 

oukkib stl, ne. 
klteo nl, je : 

fem., kitlS nl, j©. 
kited su, n© : 

fem., klti8 stl, ne. 


Second 

Third 

Second 

Third 


(Intransitive Verb.) 


ge8, fem. gelS. 
geo (I, j©, su, n©), 
fem. gelo (1, etc.). 
ture8, fem. turl8. 
tureo (1, j©, sa, n©), 
fem. tuxlo (1, etc ). 


geo, fem. gelo. 
geo (nf, j©, sa, ne), 
fem. gel8 (nl, etc.) 

tureo, fem. turio. 

• * • 

tureo (nl, j©, stl, ne), 
fem. tur!8 (nl, etc.). 


On these forms a few notes are necessary. They are essen- 
tially conditional. In the past cond. they emphasise the 
conditional nature of the sentence, and in the past indicative 
they usually import the idea of a strong condition. Hence 
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these forms are specially suited to threats. The condition ex- 
pressed by this past indie, is always future. In the past cond. 
of all verbs and the past indie, of intrans. verbs the pronouns 
which are nominative to the verb may be expressed. In the past 
of the trans. *verbs it is incorrect to express them ; they 
are always expressed by means of pronominal affixes. In 
the 3rd sing, of the past cond. the form in -o always has 
a pronominal suffix as object, and may not be used without it. 

je pata laggdo i, te da na khftndiS, if you had known, you 
(fern.) would not have been tricked. 

je bebbe thakdI5 sti, te na russda, if his mother had stopped 
him, he would not have taken a huff. 

je khisked, makku thappQga, if you run away, 1*11 jump 
on you (slang). 

je datri bhannio I, if thou breakest the sickle : je datrl£ 
bhanniS ni, if thou breakest the sickles : by changing the last 
word in both sentences to je, we get if ‘ you * break, etc. 

Sometimes we find this ending in the past indie, when 
no condition is implied. In this case the verbs denote past 
time. This is most common in 3rd person transitive and 
2nd person intransitive. 

ki bhara dittSs, what fare did he give ? 

mur c6kha fcmllan sare5 ne, afterwards they burned a 
lot of firewood. 

As these constructions are difficult it will perhaps be well 
to give an example of each possible case. 

Past Conditional. 

je td watta oukkdd if thou hadst lifted the stone, 

je td watta, cukkdlS if thou (fern.) hadst lifted the 

stone. 

je jana ghalldS I (or je) if the man had sent thee (or 

you). 

je jana gballdo su. if the man had seat him or her. 

je jana ghalldo je if the man had sent you. 

je jana, ghalldo ne if the man had sent them, 

je kuri ghalldio i (je, su, ne) if the girl had sent thee (you» 

him or her, them). 
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j© jan© gtialldeO nl <j©, sti, n©) if the men had sent thee (you 

him or her, them). 

j© kurlH ghalldi© n\ 9 etc. if the girls had sent thee, etc. 

Past Indicative. 


Kyiln geS 
jg watta cukkeo I 
jg watta. oukkeo je 
j© watte cukkeo n! 
j© watt© oukked j© 
j© kuri oukkiQ I (or j©) 

j© kuria cukkii n! (j©) 
j© watta- cukkeo su. 
je watta. cukkeo n© 
j© watte cukkeo sfl. Cue) 

j© kurl cukki6 sft or ne 

j© kuriS cukkiS sti or n© 

je ge5, j© geo 
j© gel©, jo geio 

j© ual tureO I or su 
je ual tureo j© or n© 
j© nal turlo I or stx 

j© nal turlo j© or n© 
j© nal tureo n! or j© 
j© nal tureo sft or n© 

j© nal fcuri© nl or j© 

j© nal turl& sti or n© 

bhra geo i ? 
kl kito i ? 
gal © hoio je. 


why didst thou go i 

if thou liftest the stone. 

if you lift the stone. 

if thou liftest the stones. 

if you lift the stones. 

if thou liftest (or you lift) the 



if thou liftest the girl (you lift), 
if he (or she) lifts the stone, 
if they lift the stone, 
if he (she) lifts the stones (they 
lift). 

if he (she) lifts or they lift the 
girl. 

if he (she) lifts or they lift the 
girls. 

if thou goest, if you go. 
if thou (fern.) goest, if you (f.) 

go. 

if he goes with thee or him (her), 
if he goes with you or them, 
if she goes with thee or him 
(her). 

if she goes with you or them, 
if they go with thee or you. 
if they go with him (her) or 
them. 

if they (fern.) go with thee or 
you. 

if they (fem.) go with him (her) 
or them. 

did thy brother go ? 
what didst thou do ? 

I tell you, the matter happened 
thus. 
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Past, Perfect and Pluperfect Tenses. 

These do not call for much comment. 

The past is often used for the sake of vividness in conditional 
clauses and may have a future sense. 

je os wekh lea., te mat bajjh if he saw, I shall be impris- 

gea. oned. 

je te a gea, mal bac gea if he really comes, I shall be 

saved. 

The pluperfect is usually used without special differentiation 
between it and the simple past. Jt is very commonly used for 
the past. 

mal kujjh nehl akbea si I said nothing. 

A distinction is however not at all rare, e.g. — 

kitthe gea where has he gone ? 

kitthS gea, si where did he go ? 

Some verbs are used in the past teuse when we might expect 
the present. Such are baihna, sit ; khlona, stand ; sauna, sleep. 
The fact is these words really mean seat oneself, rise up, go to 
sleep. Therefore we have: baitha e, he is sitting, i.e.. seated ; 
baihnda e, is in the act <of seating himself; khlota, standing; 
khlonda, in the act of rising; sutta-, sleeping, i.e., asleep; 
saunda, going to sleep. 

Similarly care must be exercised with laggna. Thus pala 
laggda e means that in certain circumstances one feel cold, or 
one is now beginning to feel cold, but pala lagga e, 3 feel cold 
(now). So bhukkh or treb laggdl e means • in the circum- 
stances indicated one feels hunger or thirst,' whereas bhukkh 
laggi e is ‘ I am hungry/ and so on. 

Imperative. 

The imperative is used to express commands, requests, bless- 
ings and curses. 

The infinitive is often used instead of the imperative to 
express commands and requests. 

khush rauh mayest thou be happy. 

jiUnda rauh live long. 
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alfiL n a dRhna do not place it thus (i.e., place the bed 

chair, etc. ). 

Causative Verbs. 

It is worth noticing that the causative form of a verb has often 
a meaning which differs considerably from that of a mere causa- 
tive. Thus sunana, cause to hoar, means simply to rela te ; 
pharana, cause to seize, means to hand something to someone ; 
parhana, cause to read, means to teach, bixlana means both to 
cause to say and to call, and akhwana to be called and also to 
cause to say. See further below. 

5h nfi bula call him. 

dhd& k5l5 r bula get him to say the letter r. 

oh Kammd akhwandi 5 she is called Kammo. 

K ammo kolO eh gall akhwa get Kammo to say this. 

Sometimes a causative verb has the meaning of help to do 
so-and-so. 

raSnfi, bhra, manji kadha, brother, help me out with the bed 

bhain, mfinti eh carkha dhara, sister, help me to put this 
spinning wheel there. 

Frequently, if the contrary is not expressed, a causative verb 
implies that the nominative of the sentence is the object direct 
or indirect of the action of the verb, thus beizti karni, insult ; 
beizti karani, permit oneself to be insulted : luttna, rob ; 
lutana, let oneself be robbed, i.e. distribute alms, etc. 

Sometimes when we should expect the causative of a verb to 
be used, we find that some other verb is used instead, either an 
ordinary transitive verb or the causative of some other verb. 
Thus sah lain a means to take breath, but to give an animal or 
burdened man a rest by letting him stop for a bit is sah duana 
(the causative of den a, give), and if one carries a man’s load for 
a time, the verb used is sah kadhana, to let him get a breath. 

Again da khan a is be tricked, but to trick another is da lana : 
dhokha khan a- is to be deceived and dhokha dena, to deceive. 

With reference to the meaning of causal verbs it is worth 
noting that while the causal of an intrans. verb means to cause 
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to perform the action indicated by the simple verb, that of a 
trans. verb means to cause the action to be performed. Thus we 
havebbajjna, run, bhajana, cause to run : turna, walk, t5ma, 
cause to walk : khedlna, play, khidana, cause to play ; and on 


the other hand cukkna, lift, cukana, cause to be lifted : dSna, 
give, duana, cause to be given : chaddna, leave, chudana, cause 
to be left. It follows that a double causal, i.e., the causal of a 
causal, always has the second signification, for the causal of 
which it is a causal is transitive. Another result is that while 
y/e can express in Panjabi “ make a man run or walk or sit or 
stand/’ we cannot directly say make him give or throw or cut.” 
For “ I will make him give four annas” we have to say 5h de 
kol© pauJI duaSga, I will cause it to be given by him. “ I will 
force him to look ” is ma! Qhnfi majbtir kar&ga pal w§k h©, i.e.. 


I will force him that he may see. Shnfr wikha-figa would be 
merely 4i I will show him.” But "I will compel him to enter” 
may be directly expressed ohn& zorl warSga. A few verbs are 
either exceptions to this rule or have both significations : — 


saddna, call, 
akhna, say. 

bolna, speak or ring (of coin), 
kuna, speak, 
parhna, read, 
sikkbna, learn, 


s ad ana, be named, 
akhwana, be named or cause 
to be said. [cause to ring, 
bulana, call, cause to be said, 
kuana, call. [be read, 

parhana, cause to read or to 
sikh&na, cause to learn or to 
be learned. [pierce. 


cubbhna, pierce (thorn, etc.), oobhna, cubhana, cause to 
The meanings given on p. 306 ‘ cause to raise, * drink, give, 

« put.’ are correct for ordinary purposes, but as has been 
explained above, the meanings should, strictly speaking, be 
‘ cause to be raised,* ‘ to be drunk,’ ‘ to be given,* ‘ to be put.’ 


Compound Verbs. 

Completeness or Intensity. 

Europeans employ compounds to excess. They are uncom- 
mon in interrogative sentences, and rare in negative ones. If 
used in interrogative sentences it definitely implies completion . 
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To express completeness or intensity five verbs are used, joined 
to the roots of other verbs, ohaddna, leave : dSna, give : 
laina, take : suttna, throw : jana, go. The first four are 
almost invariably used with transitive and the last with 
intransitive verbs. (See note on jana at end of Accidence, 
p. 337.) Suttna is the least used of the five. Sometimes one 
hears one of the first four with an intrans. verb, as bdl chaddea, 
bdl ditta, spoke : raih lea, remained. In such oases the verb is 
considered trails, os raih lea, he or she remained. 

With the word ohadLdna in composition (often pronounced 
charna, sarna, sharna) there is just a soupgon of carelessness 
or casualness. For this reason in solemn speech, in prayer 
or in reference to things usually spoken of with reverence, 
it is often better to use another verb. Thus mal Karan 
parh chaddea, I have read the Qur’an, is slightly more casual 
than parh lea. In addressing God, to translate * Thou hast 
told us (in Thy Word)* by akh chadded., would suggest 
flippancy. 

When, in speaking of doing something for someone, the verb 
dSna is used in composition with another, the idea of ‘ for ’ 
is generally rendered by nd, as with the direct object, e.g., mat 
tend bup© paka d€nnfi, I will cook it for you at once. paka 
chaddLnll would require tere waste. 5h m&nd ban a deg a, 
he will make it for me. 

laina has two uses — 

(i) With the simple idea of completion or intensity as above 
it is used with many transitive and one or two intransitive 
verbs. In this sense there is a contrast with den a. I*aina, 
meaning take, rather suggests that the action has a special 
connection with, or i6 for the benefit of, the agent ; dena, 
meaning give, rather passes on the action to someone else. 
It is therefore natural to say w6kh lai, look : kua lai sd, 
call him : mall lai, take possession of : and on the other 
hand chadd d€, leave off : ghall do, send : pia dS, give to 
drink. Intransitive verbs used in this way are nah& la Ip a , 
wash oneself : khSd lainfi, play. This distinction mast not 
be pressed too far. 

25 
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(ii) To express the idea of getting something over in 
order to do something else. When laina. has this meaning 
almost any verb, transitive or intransitive, may be compound- 
ed with it. With intransitive verbs, however, it is not very 
commonly used in the past indie, and pluperfect tenses. 

oh nil aun de, let him come : Oh. nfi a. lain de, first let 
him come (and then we shall do so-and-so). 

oh mar laie, let him die first (and then we shall see), 
mukkan de is simple* “ let it finish,*' but mukk lain de> 
let it finish first (and then do so-and-so). 

The verbs auna, come, and turna, go, have a peculiar 
construction with cahna to express the idea that someone 
or something is just about to come or go. The participle 
of auna or turna. is used with the required tense of cahna 
and agrees with its nominative in number and gender. This 
construction is found with only those tenses of cahna. which 
are formed from the present participle. 

gaddi turl cahndi e, the train is just about to start, 
bun ae cahnde honge, now they will be about to come, they 
must be coming now. 

karna with a repeated infinitive in the prepositional case, 
gives the idea of wishing to do something and yet hesita- 
ting about it. 

mal cirokna pucchan pucchan karda reha, for a long 
time I have wished to ask. 

Uses of calna. 

(i) Accompany: merenaloal, accompany me. 

(ii) Start . . cal, aea fi, start off.. I am coming. 

cal pher, start off then, 
kado cale sao, when did you start ? 

( iii) With roots of verbs to express “ almost ’* or ‘ about 
to,” see Grammar, p. 334. 

mukk oalea e, it is almost finished. 

m©ra hatth lagg calea si, my hand was just about to 

touch it. 
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(iv) In negative sentences to express ability, Grammar, 
p. 386. 

mere ko)o neh! putt e a oalea, I shall not be able to dig it. 

(v) Like the English go or work (intrans.), go on, do its work, 
perform its functions, etc. 

kamm ealda e, the work is going on (well), 

mash In. oaldl e (neh! oaldl). the machine is working (won’t 

work). 

darO. neh! oalda, the powder or medicine is not 

working, i.e., is not effica- 
cious. 

rupayya ealda e, the rupee passes or circulates 

(i.e. is not bad). 

ohdamukadma neh! laga oalan, his case will not go on, he has 

no case. 

patake or sole nehl calde, the fire-works (special kinds) 

will not go off. 

(vi) Cal, cal whai, calo, or oalo ji often means “ that's aLl 
right now,” “ there that’s settled,” etc. 

Uses of paina (see also G. 397, 408, 409). 

It expresses — 

(1) The idea of actually doing a thing at the moment spoken 
of, G. 334, 335 : oh gddda e pea, oh pe§, godda e (never god da. 
pea, e), he is hoeing. 

( 2 ) Indifference (with the pres, subj.) : pel udike, let her wait 
(J do not mind). (1) and (2) only with past part. pea. 

(3) Beginning or suddenness bhakh paina, blaze up : akk 
paina, get tired of : digg paina, fall : phull paina, blossom : mil. 
paina, meet : ral paina, join oneself to, and many more 

(4) Necessity, to have to, must, G. 334 : otthe atakna pawi- 
da, you will have to wait there. 

(6) Fall, in a wide sense of the word : raja paipa, be adul- 
terated : pea hoe a, fallen, lying (of ground) fallow : la mm a- 
paina,, lie down : sutta, pea, asleep: hence also with words for 
rain, drops of water, etc., dew, shadow, reflection (in water. 
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etc.), night, darkness, coid, famine : also of blows, abuse, and of 
instrument with which blows are administered, as stick, cane, 
shoe. 

(6) Worry, annoy, attack : mam paina, tuttke paina, hatthf 
paina, all mean rush at or attack : kutta pain da e, the dog 
attacks : magar or picche paina, follow annoyingly, not to cease 
following : gal paina, harass, etc. 

It expresses mental or physical feelings or conditions. 

(7) Mental feelings : words for habit as hiltar g©jh or adat 
paini : saur or ahl paini, be in a hurry : hence also with sara, 
en vy ; jbass or caska, taste; rohb, influence: of a person, 
bhaira paina, become ashamed: sanra, kahia p., impatient, etc. 

(8) Physical conditions: with words like ohalla, blister: 
bakhor, cramp : trat, watt, pir, all meaning pain or kinds of 
pain : pholla, citta, white ulcer in eye : pani, water (in eyes) : 
laus, las, weal : jhurrl, wrinkle : pak, pus (in wound, etc.) ; 
khurk, itch : of person, pila paina, become pale. 

(9) Happen, occur, with words for love, friendship, discord, 
noise, disturbance, loss, also hole, hollow, indentation, turn. 

(10) Happen, occur, become, and meanings difficult to classi- 
fy : wala paina, long way round : phera paina, have to pay 
visit : phal or phull paino, fruit or flowers be formed : dalill 
paina, argue, hesitate : bhann paini, become creased : pir palle 
na paina, not understand : kurahe paina, go astray: warha 
paina, get respite for year: jadu. paina, be bewitched: pete 
paina, be responsible for: wah paina, have to do with: ka mm 
paina, work turn up : tarik paini, date be appointed • nazrl 
paina, become visible : plhgb paini, rainbow be formed : agat 
paina, name be struck off list of debtors : kan8 paini, get 
warped: wagar (phutt) paina. <-i), discord, dispute occur: 
moche paine, short logs be cut up : wagyar paini, forced 
labour. 

Ability and Inability . 

The idea of ability (or inability) can be expressed in five 
ways, thus for “ I cannot thresh ” we may have mai nett) 
gab sakda : m£r© kdl3 nehl gahea jandn : in ©re kOlS neb) 
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gfthldft : mere kOl8 neht gfthn hundft : mere kO!& neht gahea 
oallell. 

Of these constructions only the first, with sakna, is common 
in affirmative sentences. The other four are generally em- 
ployed in negative sentences or in interrogative sentences 
which are practically negative. Of the five the first and 
fourth are mentioned under compound verbs in the accidence. 
The second is the ordinary passive construction, the third 
is the organic passive construction <-Idft). The fifth is peculiar 
in that it is confined to the past tense. Its meaning, how- 
ever, is future. The above sentence in the fifth case means 
“ I’m not going to be able to thresh. ” 


Parts of Verbs with Unusual Forms or Meanings. 


In the case of a few verbs only one part is found, or a parti- 
cular meaning is found in only one part. Thus we have 

left (pi. lefto), imperat. of leauna, bring, means hand it to 
me. No other part has this meaning. 

bhanna, is found, as well as hhajja, (past part, of bhajjnft), 

with the verbs anna, come, and ja^a, go, as Ob bhannl lagl 
jftndl si, she was running along. ^ 


ftnda Cftndi, ftnde, ftndlft>, brought, is a past part. ; the rest 

of the verb is not found. In some dialects a verb ftnpft, bring, 

is heard, and Panjabi has apwftpft, cause to be brought. 

laga with aui^a and jftpft indicates that the action is actually 

taking place, as jananlft lagUS jandlft sftp, the women were 

going along It may bo a past part of laggnft, but no other part 
of laggnft has this sense. 


See ahnda and wOhnda in Appendix 


Direct and Indirect Speech. 

In Panjabi direct speech, oratio recta, is employed much more 
than in English. Indirect speech is little used. 

1 asked him why he would not obey, mat 6hnfl pucoheft pal 
tu, ftkkhfi kyd nehf laggdft. 

Direct speech is often found, when the idea of savins or think- 
mg is only implied. 
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They were afraid of his taunting one of them, ohnS nfL dLar si 
pai oeta sanfi kise nU mehna na de. 

It should be noted that the English word 4 if * in 4 asked if.* 
wondered if/ ‘ know if ’ must not be translated by the ordinary 
word for ‘ if ’ ; the word for 4 that * must be used, pai or ke. 
Often, of course, the whole phrase must be changed. 

Ask him if he will be able to come, Ohnii pucohd pai tfl a 
sakida. 

J wonder if he will return, khaure (khabre) parted a. ke nehf. 


Euphemisms. 

A few interesting euphemisms are in common use. 

duddh saur gea, the milk has turned sour (lit. has become 
good). 

diwa wadLda kar, put out the lamp (lit. make it big), 
pagg or kapre wadha, take off your pagri or clothes (lit. 
increase). 

5h para ho gea e, he has died (lit. he has become complete), 
dane waddh gae, the grain is finished (lit. increased), 
bahrla, bahr di shai, pig, boar (lit. outside thing). 


The Days op the Week. 

Sunday, aitwar. Thursday, jumerat. 

Monday, suar, somwlr. Friday, juma. 

Tuesday, manga], mangalwar. Saturday, haft a, abba} haft a. 

Wednesday, buddh buddhwar (Sabbath, sabbat). 

Hindus use the following special words never used by Musal> 
mans : — 

Thursdaj', wir* wirwar. 

Friday, aukkar, shnkkar, aukkarwar, 8hukkarwftr. 

Saturday, saniccar, aaniccarwar, chanicohar, chanicoharwar, 
chinchinwar. 

• • 0 

The Months. 

The English names, somewhat altered, are most commonly 
used, but villagers very often use the Hindu names. 
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English M onths. 


j an war I, farwari, 

mitre (marao), aprail, mai, jfin, julal 

(jaulai), agast, sitambar, aktflbar, nawambar, dasambar. 

Here, as in the case of all words taken directly from English, 
people who know English attempt to approximate their pronun- 
ciation more closely to the English pronunciation. 


Hindu Names. 

wasakh 

April — May. 

jSth 

May — June. 

har 

• 

June — July. 

saun 

• 

J uly — August . 

bhadr5 

August — September. 

assa 

September — October. 

katts 

October — November. 

magghar 

November — December. 

pdh 

December — January. 

mSh 

J an uary — February. 

phaggan 

February — March. 

cettar 

March — April. 

The Hindu month usually begins about the 14th of the English 

month. 

Relationships. 

pe6, caeca, bap 

father. 

bgbbe, 

mother. 

dadda 

father’s father. 

daddi 

father’s mother. 

pardadda 

father of dadda. 

pardaddi 

mother of dadda. 

nanna 

mother’s father. 

nanni 

mother’s mother. 

parnanna 

father of nanna. > 

parnanul 

mother of nanna. 

babba 

< father’s elder brother. 

\ father’s father. 

taea 

father's elder brother. 
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t»I 

o&ooa 

oaooi 

phupphl 

phupphar 

mamma 

mamml 


dOhtra 


bhatrl 


patiauiira, patrauhra 


naniauhra 

nanehas 

kurm 

kurmnl 


bhra 

bhain 

sala 

sa-lifciar, salihaj 


bhapOja 
bhahbi, bharjai 
jStli 
jathani 


wife of t&efi. 
father’s younger brother, 
wife of ditto, 
father’s sister, 
husband of phupphl. 
mother’s brother, 
wife of mamma, 
mother’s sister, 
husband of masl. 
daughter’s son. 
daughter’s daughter* 
son of pOtra. 
daughter of pOtra. 
brother’s son. 
brother’s daughter, 
father-in-law. 
mother-in-law. 
father-in-law’s brother, 
wife of patiauhra. 
father-in-law’s father, 
wife of dadiauhra. 
mother-in-law’s brother, 
wife of maliauhrS. 
mother-in-law’s father, 
wife of naniaubrft. 
father of son (or daughter) -in-law. 
mother of son (or daughter)-in- 
law. 
brother, 
sister. 

wife’s brother, 
wife of sa)a. 
wife’s sister, 
sister’s husband, 
brother’s wife, 
husband’s elder brother, 
wife of jfith. 
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jathutt^r 

son of j6th. 

dedr 

husband’s younger brother. 

darani 

wife of deBr. 

na^Lftn 

husband’s sister. 

puttar 

son. 

dhl 

daughter. 

pdtra 

son’s son. 

pdtrl 

son’s daughter. 

bhapSwi, bhai>6a 

sister’s son. 

bhap6wl, bhapdl 

sister’s daughter. 

juS.1, jawatra, majman 

son-in-law. 

nflh 

daughter-in-law. 

bhatrlft ju&I 

brother’s son-in-law. 

bhatrlt nfih 

brother’s daughter-in-law. 

bhanfiweft jual 

sister's son-in-law. 

bhanSweft nfih 

sister’s daughter-in-law. 


SPECIAL IDIOMS. 

The following idioms will, it is believed, be found useful. 
They are intended merely as references, and the beginner 
will need to Inquire about their usage In some oases the 
words bear other meanings also. The list is of course not 
complete, but the idioms given will suggest others. As very 
many of them are connected with verbs, an alphabetical 
list of the verbs is given first. 


V erbs . 

The infinitive or other part of the verb is understood 
with each word. The gender is shown in every case as a 
guide to the agreement of the verb. 

an ^a;* come, used with various words as nom. ; akkhll, 
f. pi , have sore eyes : sabak, m., known a lesson : boil, f., 
or zaban, f., know a language ; jawab, m., know the answer: 
nafrat, f., feel disgust; krlc, f., feel physical disgust : sharm, 
f., feel shame : namOshi, f.. feel humiliation : hOsb, f., come 
to one’s senses : jl tlti, vomit : yad, f., or a eta. m., remem- 
ber : jhappe, m. pi., have stoppage in ears: d haute, m. pi.. 
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get white hair ; gussa, m., feel anger ; samajh, f., under- 
stand ; nindar, f., feel sleepy: ubasi, f., yawn: hassS., m., 
laugh: sufna, m., dream: mlih, m., have sore mouth (horse, 

etc.) : kamm, m.. m., be useful. 

taaihna, sit ; waz (awaz), m., become hoarse : sahgh, m., 
become hoarse ; man (rupayye) da kl baitha, what does it 
work out at per mauud (or rupee) : can}, m. pi., rice gets 
soft through overcooking: snntl, be circumcised: kQtha, m. 
(etc ), house sinks down : natti, sit long in one place, baihi^a 
is also used for beginning school life or a trade. 

bahana, seat : munde nd, send boy (to begin school-life, 
or some trade) : eunti, circumcise : nafctl, keep sitting long, 


delay someone. 

bhannna, break; akar, f., stretch oneself. 

bharna, fill ; mutthit, f. pi., shampoo : ghutt, m., swallow 
mouthful (of liquid) : nuksan, m., recover loss from some- 
one : kapre, m. pi., clothes get covered (with mud). 

carhna, climb ; karz, m., get into debt : sill, f., or sejjal, f., get 
damp : hand!, f., be put on to cook (said of the hand! or P ot ^ : 
caul, m. pi., rice be put on to cook : kass, f., get fever: gussa, 

m., become angry : bazi, f., lose game. 

carhna, cause to climb, etc.; hand!, {., put on the pot: 


saluna, put on vegetables to cook. 

cQpna, suck, used in preference to khfina, eat, with the fol- 
lowing ganna, m„ sugarcane: amb, m„ mango: nimbfl, m„ 
lemon: and frequently with santara.'m.. orange: malta, m„ 
Maltese orange : mittha, m., sweet lime : khatta, m., lime. 

dena. give : dua, f., invoke blessing on : bad dua, f., invoke 
curse upon : dbbkha, in., or fareb, m„ deceive: andra, m„ 

lay egg : ta, m., heat up fire (for cooking). 

kaddhna, put or bring out; gal, f ., abuse: ghund, m., 
veil oneself to prevent face being seen; matlab, m , secure 


secure 


one’s end; kamm, m., secure one’s end: khaurii, m., paw 
ground (of horse, etc.), hence make a fuss: dand, m. pi., 
show teeth, i.e. grin : also show teeth in anger (dog, etc.) : 
used of things daily consumed in sense of “last out,” dO 
din k., last out two days: khan a k, last out dinner (said 
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of meat, salt, sugar, etc.) : hall (ladd), make fit for plough- 
ing (burden bearing) : daddh, f., affect great style : ghutklS, 
f. pi., be hypercritical. 

kadhana, causative of kaddLhna, q.v ; soh, m. , let a man 
get a rest (by carrying his load for him). See sah, p. 399. 

karna, do ; rhh, m., or ji, m., or dil, m., wish, feel inclined to * 
raddi, throw away as useless : ohutti, f., stop work, take 
leave : jhar, f., reprimand : do rupae laine kite, agreed to 
take two rupees : with many nouns and adjectives as piar, 
love : wall, make well : Sauna Sauna karke kuande san, 
they used to call him Banna : mara karke, considering it 
feeble: marl karke pai hoi e, owing to being poor is lying 
fallow: es karke, on this account: 5s uah kitl, ha nehl 
klti, he refused, he did not agree (he said ‘ no.* not 4 yes*). 

karna also means have use for, mal cunjh kl karni e (hira 
ki karna e> what use have I for a dib (a button) ? 

khana, eat ; dhOkha, m. , or fareb, m , be deceived : da, m., be 
tricked, over-reached: mar, f., be beaten: gahlS, f. pi., be abused: 
jhirkS, f. pi., be reproached : sauh, f., swear : thuddLa, m., stum- 
ble : bhambal-bhtise, m. pi., wander in difficulties: cugll, 
f., slander: kasr, f.. or tota, m., suffer loss: wadLdhi, f., take 
bribe : jutti, f. (baint, m., etc.), be beaten with shoes (cane. etc.). 
khSdna, play; shikar, m. , hunt. 

laggng, begin, be attached, etc.; pata, m.. get to know ; satt, 
f •> g^t a wound or bruise ; go da, m . , as in cann nU godla, lagga 
see g6da lana: takl, f., piece be sewn on: bura (canga, etc.), 
dislike (like, etc.J, a thing (or rarely a person) : till, m.. force 
be used : rupayya, in., pass, be spent, be charged (rupee, etc.) : 
cir, in., or der, f., delay occur: akh§, obey command : sardi, f. 

( bhukkh, f.. treh, f.) feel cold (hunger, thirst): pala, m., feel 
cold : galli, get talking : matthee, meet : muhdthl, stand against 
doorpost: gaJ, m., embrace: kasr, f., or mos, f., suffer loss. * 
kamru, be at work ; naukari, f., be on duty : da, m., succeed in 
trick ; mauka, m., get opportunity : lagga, m., get sore on back 
(horse, etc.) : kunji, f., key fit ; julato, m., take effect (purgative) : 
mull, m., be charged (price) : Oh mOra bhra (etc.) laggda e, he 
is by relationship (practically) my brother, etc. : other meanings 
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are, be engaged in work : cause pain (of medicine, shoe, etc.) : 
hold oneself back from or keep out of. 

lahna, bringdown; baha, m., open door : bar i,f., open window . 
izzat, f , or pat, f, dishonour : jutti, f. (kapya. m , etc.) take off 
shoes (garment, etc.) : karz, m., remove debt (by paying it). 

la^a, causative of laggna ; gOda lana, said of oann, moon, 
rise (for first time) after sunset : till, m., use force : pata, m., 
find out; da, m. trick, overreach : 16 kha, m., calculate : taki, 
f., sew on patch: rOtl, f., put oapati into oven: oir, m., or 
der, f., delay: dann, m. , fix fine: mull, m., fix price: nishan, 
m., affix mark: rupayya (etc.) cause to pass (rupee, etc.), fix 
price of one rupee (etc.). 

laii^a, take ; ubaai, f. , yawn : gal, f., be abused : jhirkd, f. pi., 
be reproached : hilnts, m. pi., take ride upon. 

luttna, rob ; lxllS, f. pi., bullhS, m. pi., amuse oneself, have 
a jolly time. 

main a, rub ; male a. hoea, ill : mal, gea, ran away. 

manna, acknowledge ; bura, feel offended at, be annoyed at. 

mama, strike, kill: buha, m., shut door: barl, f., shut 
window: jfafith, m. , tell lie: ohal, f., jump: waz (awaz), f., 
shout, call to : nieoh, f., sneeze : janO, kill : gSda, same as gOdLa 
lana, q. v. ; matt, f., or hOsb, f., or ba, f., or akl, m. f., marl 
jani, be confused, lose one’s senses : tltne, m. pi., kick up hind 
feet (of donkey, horse, etc.), hence make a fuss: mar ohaddna 
or mar suttna, kill : thS, kill : kUk, f., shout: oik, f., scream : 
hakk, m. (paisa, etc ), defraud of right (of money, etc.) : talft, 
m., or jandra, m., lock : oubbhi, f., dive : jappha, m., embrace : 
nazr, f., glance at : raula, rn., make confusion : takkar, f., 
knock against: phera, ra., go a round: shekbi* exhibit 
pride: sir, m., wag head (of priest in incantations) : gapp, f. , 
make false, exaggerated statements. 

milna, meet: majjh, f. (gS, f.), permit to be milked, of 
buffalo (eow ; etc.). 

niklna, go out, come out : cor (badmash etc.), turn out or 
become a thief (scoundrel, etc.) : ha)!, m., become fit for 

ploughing (of bull), hence become able to do any work (of man) : 
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*)&2»t>&r, f., be published, newspaper (so with books, etc.) : 
mOh, f be sprained. 

paling., fall ; many uses, some will be best explained by 
examples For sense of being in the act of or of continuance 
see under compound verbs. It is used in many compounds as 
pbull pea blossomed : hass pea, burst out laughing : akk pea, 
got sick of : gutak pea, broke out into a smile : tur pea, started : 
mam peg si, he came at me to strike me : hatthf pea, he 
seized me or struggled with me : tutke peS, came at me with 
anger : bhaira pea, he got ashamed : kutta pain da e, the dog 
attacks one : jlwl pal hoi, e, the land is lying fallow : han&re 
pae, at fall of darkness : kamm pai gea, work has turned 
up which must be done : mal sutta pea utthea w§, I have just 
got up from sleep : mar, f., be beaten : jutti, f. (sOti, f., etc.), 
be beaten with shoe (stick, etc.) : gahjfi, f. pL, be abused : pij-, 
f., have pain: shakk, m., feel doubt: tota m., or gh&ta, 
m., suffer loss : nazrl, be seen : pl]a, get pale. 

pakft^ft, cook ; sail, f. arrange beforehand, plot. 

pakkiiS, be cooked ; gall, f., be arranged beforehand, be 
plotted.. 

papa, put in : khair, f. give something to beggar : tukkar, m., 
give food (to dog. etc.) : dandL, f., or rau)a, m., make noise : arzli 
f., bring case against: hfil hal, f., halpahrea, m., call out for 
help : Jutti, f. (kapre, m. pi. etc.), put on shoes, (clothes, etc.) : 
bhafigra, m., or dhama], m., dance : a car, make pickle, etc : 
jappbl* f. (of two people) interlace arms over shoulders : waste, 
m. pi., beseech : kah&pi. f., tell story : mahlna (dS dihare, etc.), 
give respite for mouth (two days, etc.) : rah, show the way to. 

pina, drink ; gussa, m swallow down one’s anger : hukka, 

m. , (sigrat, f.. ourut, f., tamakQ, m., etc.) smoke huqqa (cigarette, 
cheroot, tobacco, etc.). 

rakkhna, place, keep; dGsti, f. , be friendly with : mhabbat, 
f love. - 

wahna, causative of waggna ; ahgrezl, f. (etc ), drag in 
Knglish (etc.) (into speech). 

tejrnSr,. break ; used of reducing someone in rank. 

torn a, causative of turn a • kamm, m. , get work done. 
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turna, walk, go : kamm, m., work go on : sail* f., be agreed to 
(of one’s suggestion, etc.). 

wagna, Sow ; bhandLa, m. , leak (of vessel) : rail, m ., be much 
used of road : wag ja, go off quickly. 

wagana, causative of wagna, cause to flow : send off quickly, 
wattna, twist; kacloia, f. pi., show teeth in anger: ghur- 
akiif, f. pi., frown. 

wekhna, see, look : rah, m. , look out for, wait for someone 
wekhi japegi, we shall see. 

Other Idioms. 

akhe, lit. os akhea, he said, also one says, they say. sometimes 
the Greek hoti, ohnS kahan! pal akhe, etc , they told a story to 
the effect that, etc. 

baihni ; kehri baihni baitha, e, in what company is he ? 
bha, wandLe ; mere bha. (or wande) da 5h tur gea, in my 
opinion, or so far as I am concerned, he went away : ohde bha 
(wap.de) dl te tfi i dhi §, in his opinion you are the daughter 
bhane ; mere bhane, sad.de bhane, etc., in my opinion^ in 
our opinion, etc., or for me, for us : mere bhane tusl i rajs a, 
for me vou are the Raja. 

cah, tea; weak, patli ; strong, sanhnl, tez, gurhi. 
da, trick, etc. ; kehre da di gall, what kind of affair (is this) ? 
la mm 6 da, long ways : caure da, crosswise : kehr© da, in what 
way (i.e., long ways, crosswise) ? 

outki, f., snap of fingers; outki wicc, very quickly or easily, 
dil, heart; dil haula or ohota, (feel) faint, ashamed: dil 
chota, unaspiring. 

giza, f., food ; used practically as meaning habit, giza pakk 
gai e, (he) has got used to it. 

haUna, move, shake (intrans.) ; haUke, hillke, quickly hurry - 

ingly 

hila, pretence ; hila, karna, look sharp, hurry up. 
hethS uta, lit. downwards, upwards: not very well in health, 
in a bad state. 

heth ntte, one on top of the other. 
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jl, person, wish ; oar ji, panj jl, four persons, five persons, but 
d5w8 jl always means husband and wife. 

makkfl, part of cloth of huqqa ; makkft thappna, sit on some- 
one, “ go for 99 someone (slang). 

palla, border of garment ; mere pall© (or mere pir palle) 
kujjh neh! pea, I did not understand anything, I got no good 


from it : mer© palle©, at my expense. 


sage), but rather ; sometimes means * extremely/ sag© I mara, 


extremely feeble or poor : also sag8. 


sah, m., breath ; sah lain a, take breath, rest : sah duana, let 


man or animal take a rest : sah kadhana, let man rest by 
carrying his burden. 


sarfa, expense; sarfa karna, spare expense. 

uooa, high ; ucca sunn a, be rather deaf : ucci akhna, etc., to 
speak, etc., loudly: uccl ditti, loudly, 
wande, see bha. 

wattar, moisture, frequently used of the moisture required for 
ploughing ; wattar a gei e, the land has got dry enough for 
ploughing (after heavy rain) : wattar b5 gea, moisture has come 
(to the land) : hethla utla wattar ral gea e, the lower moisture 
(already in the ground) and upper moisture (from rain) have 
joined, i.e., all the ground is wet through. 


Additional Idioms. 

laggpa be attached, etc., dhupp, f., the sun to come out, 
dhuppa laggnia, have days of sunshine. 

lana, attach, thudda, m , kick. 

karna, make / pata, m., find out; mhabbat, f., feel affec- 
tion for. See below dard, dardi, dukkh, dukkhi. 

khedna, play; hal, »n., move head to and fro as in in- 
cantations. 

ghatna, grow less; dU, m., feel faint. 

mama, beat ; ghah, m., cut grass : sannh, f ., commit bur- 
glary, break through wall : thudda, m., kick. 

paipa, lie, etc. ; sham, f . , (rat, f. h an era, m.) come on or 
fall of evening (night, darkness). 

rakkhna, place ; mhabbat, f., love. See below dukkh. 
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bhai, m., brother, to be contrasted with whai, a term of 
address which may be used with anyone who is spoken to in the 
second sing. Thus one might addresB a servant, a school- 
boy or little girl as whai, but not as bhfii. 

dard, m , pain, grief; kise da dard* karn&, kise nft kise 
da dard hona, sympathise with. 

dardi, sympathiser. Contrast dard and dardi with dukkh, 
dukkhi, dCkhi, below. 

dukkh, in., pain, grief; dukkh. karna or rakkhna, feel 
jealons of or enmity against : kise da dukkh kise nfl b5p&, 
feel pain or sorrow in connection with anyone, also feel 

jealousy or enmity. 

dukkhi, adj , feeling pain or grief on account of someone, 
whether through sympathy or through worry, but d5khl 
feeling jealousy or enmity. 

kakkh, m. , piece of straw ; ka k k h wi nehi, nothing at 

all : kakkh wi pat a nehi, no trace at all. 

paskh, in., something tied on to one side of uneven scales to 
make them even ; ohda paskfi wi nehi, not a patch on 
him, nothing at all in comparison with him. 


Alina, baihna, bahana, bhannna, bharna, oarhna, oarhna, 

oupna, den a, duana, kaddhna, kadhana, 
karna, kbana. Pages 393—395. 


1. Pira's eyes have become 

sore. 

2. He does not know the 

lesson or answer (lan- 
guage). 

3. I feel disgust (physical 

disgust, ashamed, humi- 
liated, angry). 

4. Now I understand, I re- 

member. 

5. "You are very sleepy, you 

are yawning. 

6. Last night 1 had a dream 

I laugh to think of it. 


1. Plre dift akkhll alS ho S3 

nS. 

2. Ohnd sabak (jawffbj 

nehi aunda (1*011, 
zaban nehi anndl). 

3. Men& nafrat aundi e 

(kric, sharm, namOshl, 
gussa). 

4. BCup samajh a gal, gall 

yad 3.1. 

5. Tend nindar bayl ai, 

tain ft ubasiS anndlft n§. 

6. Rati ikksirfna. Sea, sOeke 

hasaa aunda e. 
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7. 

He vomited, he is not in 
his senses yet. 

7. 

Ji utS aea sQ, aje hOsh 
nehl al. 

8. 

Are your ears stopped, 
are you deaf ? * 

8. 

Jhappe a gae nl P (or 
lag gae). 

9. 

The mare has a sore 
mouth. 

9. 

GhOfl da mfth aea hoe a 
(or pakka. hOea) e. 

10. 

Hishairhas become white. 

lO- 

Ohnfi dhauje fte hoe n8. 

11. 

Hoes he not remember 
yet ? 

ll. 

Aje nehl o6ta Sea sflP. 

12. 

Well, what did it oome 
to per maund ? 

12. 

Ph6r maijL de kinne 
rupayye balthe P 

13. 

When will the boy begin 
reading with the (Mu- 
hammadan) priest ? 

18. 

MmjLdft kadS miyyS kO) 
bawhega P 

14. 

What did it work out at 
per rupee ? 

14. 

Rupayye da kinna bai- 

thaP 

• 

15. 

I have become hoarse. 

16. 

Mfira sangh (was) baih 
geS e. 

16. 

Their house has collapsed. 

16. 

KOtha baih gea n§. 

17. 

Take off the pot, the rice 
will get soft. 

17. 

Hftpdl lahl, caul baih 
j&i^lge. 

18. 

You have kept me sitting 
here. 

18. 

Tft mend Stthe nattl 

• • 

baha rakkhea e. 

19. 

He has sent his grandson 
to learn tailoring. 

19. 

ApQe pOtre nd darsl kb] 
bah aea sft. 

20. 

The old man is stretch* 
ing himself. 

20. 

Buddha akar pea 

bhannda e. 

21. 

I shall just drink a 
mouthful and come and 
massage you. 

21. 

Mai zara ghutt bhar 

awl to ake mut thill 

* • 

bharSga. 

22. 

My clothes are covered 
with mud, you will 
have to make good 
the loss. 

22. 

MSre hap re bhare hoe 
n§, nuksan bhamft 
pawlga. 

23. 

Sister, put on the pot 
(the vegetables, rice). 

26 

28. 

Bh&ip, taufl oftfh (sal ti- 
ps oau)>. 
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24. He got angry and lost the 

game. 

25. It has got ver y damp. 

26. Is the pot on, will rice 

be cooked to-day ? 

27. Do not affect such style, 

you will get into debt. 
28» Mashers (swells) suck In- 
dian and Maltese or- 
anges, also limes and 
sweet limes, but vil- 
lagers swallow the 
whole. 

29. You have got fever 

through eating a lot 
of mangoes and sugar- 
cane. 

30. Do not curse me, invoke 

a blessing, do not de- 
ceive me. 

31. The hen has laid an egg, 

heat up the fire and 
boil it. 

32. Let the horse (or ass) 

rest, it will break 
down. 

33. Why did he come ? Be- 

cause 1 called him. 

34. Rub it this way, don't do 

the work carelessly 
(badly). 

35. I do not feel inclined to 

eat bread made of 
maize or millet. 

36. Find out and tell me 


24. G-ussa carhn nal bazl 
carh gal sH, 

26. Bari sill (s3jjal) carh! 
■* ho! e. 

26. Tauri carh gal e, ajj 

caul carhne no ? 

27. Eddi shuka shaki na 

kar, karz carh jalga. 

28. Jentalmain to santaro te 

Malte, t© nale khatte 
te raitthe, cdp lend© 
ns, par jatt hilt sare 
ragar lend© n§. 

29. Balile a mb te ganne 

ctlpan nal kass carh 
gai je. 

30. Bad dua ua del, mend 

du. a del, dhokha 
Cphareb) na del. 

31. Kukkri andra (or anda) 

ditta e, td ta deke bail 
kar sti. 

32. Waihtar n& dhiif kadha 

hanek ghattSga. 

33. Oh kis karke aea ? Es 

karke pai mai ohnd 
ku&efi. 

34. Ain karke mall, alwe na 

kamm tarangar chad- 
di. 

36. Dhddha khan nd mera 
rdh (dil) nehl karda. 

36. Pata karke mend dassl. 
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37. I do not feel inclined to 

throw it away. 

38. He has agreed to take 

eight annas, he will 
stop work at four. 

39. Make him well, I love 

him. 

40. He gave up the field as 

being poor. 

41. I called him Sardar, still 

he refused. 

42. He has attained his end 

by abuse. 

43. She veiled herself, what 

of it ? Why are you 
so critical ? 

44. When the horse paws the 

ground the dog shows 
his teeth. 

45. What are you grinning 

at ? The sugar will last 
out dinner anyway. 

46. They were teaching him 

to carry burdens, but 
he has not learned yet. 

47. Swearing (that he is 

speaking the truth) he 
slanders people, but he 
will in the long run 
injure himself. 

48. He affects great style. 

49. In the meantime we are 

making it fit for plough - 
ing (or fit for work). 


37. Raddi karn ntl mSri 

ji nehl karda. 

38. Dhell lainl kiti stt, oar 

waje chutti karega. 

39. Wall karf su, mat ohnd 

piar karn a wS. 

40. Mari karke paili chaddi 

• • • 

su. 

41. Mai ohnd Sardar karke 

kuaea, tawi nth kiti 
su. 

42. Grahlt kaddh kaddhke 

• • • • 

inatlab (kamm) kaddh 
lea su. 

43. Ghund kaddhea, tH ki 

hoea ? TH kyQ. gimtkJa 
kaddhna 6 ? 

44. Jad ghora khaurii 

kaddhda e, kutta 
dand kaddhda o. 

45. Tfl kehri galle dand 

kaddhna e ? Khand 
khana te kaddLbegi. 

46. Ohnd lad ti kadcUide te 

hai san, par aje niklea 
nehi. 

47. Sauht kha khake cugli 

khanda e, ttwi chekre 
apff kasr khaega. 

48. Bari daddh kaddhda e. 

49. Hali ohnd ha}l kaddhue 

& pae. 
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50. He was greatly deceived, 

tricked. 

51. He wandered about, then 

he stumbled, he was 
then abused and re- 
proached and finally 
beaten, receiving blows 
with sticks, fists and 
shoes. 

52. He suffered serious loss, 

he took a bribe and 
was caught. 

Khed^a, laggnfi., Ian a lahnfi, 
396, 396. 

1. He got hurt while shoot- 

ing. 

2. It is very late, you do not 

obey. 

3. They learned that the 

rupee would not pass. 

4. He feels cold (hungry, 

thirsty) . 

5. You have begun talking 

leaning against the 
doorpost. 

6. I suffered great loss 

through his tricking 
me. 

7. He has begun working, 

now he is on duty. 

9. Since I fined him he does 
not come near me 
s (meet me). 

10. The tailor is putting on a 
patch, his wife is plas- 


60. Ba^a farfib khadha, baj*& 

da khadha. 

61. Bhambalbhfi.se khfindlfi 

reha phSr thSdda 
khadha, (laga) mur 
g&hlS to jhi^kt khfi- 

dhlS, ohdkfe mar kh&- 
dhl, sOtlS to htlre te 
jnttlft. 

62. Tagfft tetft khfidha, 

waddhl khake phar 
gbattft. 

laihn&, lain a, mama. Pages 

1. Shikar khSddeft satt 

• • • 

laggl ad. 

2. BarS. oir lagga, tfl ftkhe 

nehl laggda. 

3. Fata lagg go a nS pal ru- 

payya nehl laggdft. 

4. Pala lagga sti (bhukkh, 

treh laggl sff). 

6. Muhathl laggke gall! 
lagg pea 8. 

6. Ohde da lan nal menft 

bar! kasr laggl. 

7. Oh kamm lagg gea e, 

him ohd.1 naukari 
laggl hoi e. 

9. JadS da mal ohnfi dann 
laea, oh m8re matthe 
nehl laggdS. 

lO. Darzl takl l&ndfi e peft, 
ohdl su&pl rOtlff Iftndl 
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' tering the capatis on 

the sides of the oven 
(a capatt is really finer 
than a rOti). 

11. He is (or may be consi- 

dered) my sisters’s son, 
but I do not like his 
talk. 

12. What did it cost, shall I 

calculate ? 

13. Using force he affixed the 

*£ mark. 

^ 14. The mare will get galled. 

15. Are your eyes smarting 
from the medicine ? 

16. This key will never fit. 

17. For two days the moon 
has risen late. 

18. Open the door, 'brother, 
or the window. 

19. He has dishonoured me 

■» by taking off my tur- 

ban. 

20. I will pay your debt 

21. Taking off his shoes and 
clothes he began to 
wash. 

22. A patch is required here, 
why are you delaying ? 

23. Find out whether he has 
caught cold. 

24. Pass this four-anna bit 
if you can fool anyone. 

25. You will suffer loss, they 
will fine you. 

26. The capatis have been 


e pal. 


11. 011 mera bhanSwa 

laggda e, tad wi ohdia 
galls mend buriS lagg- 
dia no. 

12. KLi mull lagga e ? Alai 

lekha la ? 

13. Sara till lake nishan 

laea. 

14. Q-hdrI nd lagga laggega. 

15. A.kkhiH nd dual laggdl 

e ? 

16. Eh kunji kadi nehi lag - 

gan laggl. 

17. Cann te ddh din a tS 

gddLa laea hoea e. 

18. Sfiha lab, bhai, yS. bari. 

10. Os meri pagg lahke 
meri pat lahi. 

20. Mai ter a karz lab deilga. 

21. Jutti te kapre lahke 

nhaun lagga. 

22. Istthe taki laggdi e, oir 

kabnd lanna 6 P 

23. Pata lai pal shard! laggi 

sO ke nehi. 

24. Eh pauli la lai, je da 

lagge te. 

25. Tend mOs laggegl, daun 

laplge. 

26. R5tlS lagg te geld, bara 
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put into the oven, a lot 
of force was necessary. 

27 . Have the signs been affi x- 

ed, what did he charge 
for them ? 

28. Open the lock with a key. 

29. To-day the moon will rise 

late. 

30. If the} T get an opportu- 

nity they will say it. 

31. He wanted to embrace 

me, but I do not want 
to embrace him. 

32. Why did they have my 

shoes taken off ? My 
honour has suffered. 

33. Take a breath sometimes 

(wait a bit, don’t talk 
so fast). 

34. Oq account of his travel- 

ling first class he was 
much abused and re- 
proached. 

35. He is yawning a lot, he 

must be ill. 

36. The thief has bolted alto- 

gether. 

37. Ho not take it amiss, I 

have told no lie. 

38. Shutting both windows 

and one door he gave 
vent to scream after 
scream. 

39. Many make a living by 

cutting grass. 


till lagga. 

27. Hishan iagg gae P K1 

laea su nishanS da P 

28. Klunji lake jandra labt. 

29. Ajj cann nfi gOda lag- 

geda. 

30. Mauka laggo ne, t a akh 

chaddLange. 

31. Mena gal landa si, mal 

nehi ohde gal laggda. 

32. Meri jutti kyfi luhal nS, 

meri pat laih. gei e. 

33. O sab wi lea kar. 

34. Fast klas wicc bailm 

da sadka barid gabld 
te jhirkll leld. 

35. Barid ubasia lendft e 

pea, male a. hoea h5- 
weda. 

30. C5r te ukka mukka mal 
gea. 

37. Bura na manni, mal 

jbu.th kOI nebl marea. 

38. D6we bari& te ikk buha 

mark© baria eiklt 
mam lagg pea. 

39. Balile te ghah kh5tar 

khotarke gujSra 

karde n§. 
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40. You lunatic, why 
jumping so much ? 


40. Ba mare a, eddid ohald 
kah de jOga marna § 


41. Are you out of your 

senses ? 

42. They killed him. 


43. He had a jolly good time. 

44. An Indian pony, kicking 

up his hind feet like 
an English pony (i.e., 
aping great airs). 

45. I will lock it and go 

round (take a turn, 
etc.). 

46. He didn’t defraud him 

of his right ? He 
cheated him out of a 
lot of money. 

47. I)o not simply call to him, 

give a good shout. 

48. He seized him in an em- 

brace and dived. 

40. dust take a look at these 
papers, he has made a 
great mess. 

50. He did not sneeze, he had 

a hiccup ? 

51. Why are you knocking 

up against me ? 

52. Has the moon begun to 

rise late ? 

53. He shows great conceit, 

he is telling falsehoods. 


pel ? 

41. Matt (or hSsh or akl or 

ba) marl hoi a ? 

42. Ohufi thl mareo n§, or 

mar satted ns or mar 
chad.de a. n#, or janS 
marea nS. 

43. Wah wa 1I11A luttlS or 

bullhe lutte stl. 

44. Deal tattti AngrezI tlt- 

ne (marda e). 


46. Tala or jandra marke 
phera marlga. 


Oh da hakk nehl marea 
su. ? Ohde bare rupay* 
ye mare. 

Aiwe waz na mar, tagri 
kuk mar. 

Ohnfi jappha marke cub- 
bhl marl. 

Ehna kagazS te zara 
nazr mar, Os baf a 
raula marea. 

50. Nicch nehl sasQ marl, 

hidki laggl hoi sH. 

51. Tft kahnfi takkarS pea 

marna § ? 

62. Cann aje goda marea. e ? 

53. ShSkhI marda e, gapp3 
marda e. 


46 . 

47. 

48. 

49. 
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54. He wagged his head (in 
incantations) a long time. 

55. The buffalo calf butts me. 

Mi In a, mama, nikalna, raihna 
wagaa, wahna, wattna, 

1. To-day neither the cow 

nor the buffalo per- 
mitted herself to be 
milked. 

2. If the printer had not 

turned out a scoundrel 
the paper would have 
been published now. 

3. Has the boy become fit for 

work ? No he has 
turned out a thief. 

4. You are always grinning, 

I am sick of it. 

5. When the mother started, 

the girl laughed. 

6. At dusk work turned up 

to be done. 

7. First he began to seize 

me, afterwards he was 
very much ashamed. 

8. The girl was getting up 

from being asleep when 
the dog attacked her. 

9. When he began to get 
abused he turned very 
pale. 

I am afraid (in doubt) that 
there will be great loss. 


54. Cokha cir sir marda 

55. Jhotl menu sin (sing) 

mardi e. 

plna, rakkhna, t5rna, turna, 
wekhna. Pages 396-39S. 

1. Ajj na te gS. mill te n§ 

majjh (maih). 

2. ohapanwala badmash 
na nikle a akhbar hun 
tikar nikle a. (See 
Gram. p. 320.) 

3. Munda hall niklea e ? 

• • • 

Sagb oOr niklea. 

4. T5 jhate binde gutak 

painna 6, mai te akk 
pea w3. 

6. Jad5 bebbe tur pal, kaki 

bass pai. 

0. Han ere pae kamm pea 

8U. 

7. Pa ibid te battbi pea, 

magarO dahda bbaira 
pea. 

8. Kurl sutti pai utthdi si, 

te kuttfi pai g65 sH. 

9. Qabjd jad pain laggid 

bur a pila pea. 

lO. Menfi shakk painda e pai 
bara tot a (or ghat a) 


10 . 
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11. If you had got a good beat- 

ing, you would not have 
shown your face again. 

12. If you get two or three 

blows from shoes or 
sticks do not say any- 
thing to me. 

13. He came at me to strike 

me, but I ran away. 

14. When I said the banyan 

had blossomed he rush- 
ed at me. 

15. The field is uselessly lying 

fallow. 

16. If they plot a thing like 

that, there will be plots 
on this side too. 

17. If he had entreated would 

you (f.) have given him 
alms ? 

18. He wascallingout forhelp, 

and they were saying 
why are you making a 
noise ? 

19. If he dances this dance 

his father will bring a 
case against him. 

20. We put on our shoes after 

our clothes. 

21. The two men were going 

along with their arms 
over each other’s shoul- 
ders. 

22. He told a very interesting 

story. 


11. Tagri phand (or mar) 

paindio l mur nazr! 
wl na paindS. 

12. Je do car juttlH yd sdti§ 

paiS ni mend kujjh na 

akbf. 

13. Mend marn pea si par 

mai utth nassea. 

• • 

14. Jad mai akhea pal bdhr 

phull pal (or pea) e 5h 
mend tuttke pea. 

15. Taill dhigane pal hdi e. 

16. Jekar eliojehl gall pa- 

kaio ne, eddharS wl 
galla pakknagiS. 

17. Je waste panda khair 

pandld su ? 

18. Oh te hal lial (hal pah- 

real pea panda si te Oh 
ahnde san dand (rail- 
la) kyd panna d pea. 
10. Je bhangra (dhamal) 
paeo su, peo ohde to 
arzl paega. (See Grain. 
p. 379). 

20. _A.sl kapre pake jutti 

panne d. 

21. D5w6 jane japphl pake 

lage jande san. 

22. pahdi suadJI kahanl 

pal sa.su. 
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23. Very well, brother, I will 

give a respite of two 
mouths. 

24. Have your smoke and 

make the pickle. 

25. How do you smoke to- 

bacco ? Sometimes a 
cigarette, sometimes a 
cheroot. 

26. A plague on him, why 

does he not swallow 
down his anger. 

27. By letting people smoke 

liis huqqa he makes 
v friends with all. 

28. If you love him, he will 

also be friendly with 
you. 

29. If the work can be done 
1 I w ill get it done. 

30 The Deputy Superinten- 
dent of police reduced 
him in rank. 

31. His proposal seems likely 

to be agreed to, he has 
the knack of getting 
things agreed to. 

32. Get the leaking vessel 

patched. Off with you 
at once. 

33. Send him off by that road, 

it is a great deal used. 

34. He is always dragging in 

Persian. 

35. She is always showing 

her teeth (in anger) or 
frowning. 


23. Hala, bhra, do mahlne 

palga. 

24. Hukka pike acar pal. 

25. Tfl kikan tamaku pinna 

§ ? Mai kade sigrat 
te kadc curut pinna 
Wit. 

26. PIr pawe su, apna gussa 

k&h de jOga nehi pi 
lainda ? 

27. Hukka pia piake sarel 

rial piar pa lenda e. 

28. J e ohde nal mhabbat rak- 

khio j©. Oh tuhadde nal 
wi ddsti rakkheda. 

29. Kamm ture te t0r£g£. 

30. Kaptan sahb ohnfttrdrea 

si. 

31. Gall ohdi him turn wall 

japdz e, ohnft tfim di 
jao jo hoi. 

32. Wagde bhande nil tanka 

lua ; wag ja hup. 

33. Ose rah waga sH, Oh rah 

bah la wagda e. 

34. Oh te habbhe (sabbhe) 

wele Pars! wahnda 
raihnda e. 

35. Kaclcia ghurakla wattdi 

I rainhdl e. 
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36. Will you watch out for 

him ? We shall see. 

37. No, my good Sir, I have no 

idea. Get along with 
you (what nonsense), 
you have no idea ? 


36. Tusi obda rah w6kkh6- 

ge? Wekhi japegi. 

37. Na mall a mend kakkh 

wi pat a nehl laggda. 
Hekkh^, (for wekh 
khS) tend nehl pat a 
laggda P 


Miscellaneous Idioms . Pages 398-400. 


1 . They were saying that 

washermen are very 
deceitful. 

2. I said why are you keep- 

ing your mouth open 
(I said). 

3. My eon will not stay in 

this company. 

4. So far as 1 am concerned 

he is dead. 

5. In my opinion it is per- 

haps a bird. 

6. In your opinion is he a 

professional singer ? 

7. Look here, my man, don’t 

make the tea so weak, 
make it stronger than 
this. 

8. What way shall I place 

the bed ? Put it the 
% • 

long way, not crosswise. 

9. What way are you talk- 

ing, have you so little 
spirit ? 

lO. I feel faint from the blow. 


1. Oh gall pae karde san 

akhe ohimbe bare 

khnttar 1 hunde ni , 

• • 

akhe. 

2. Tfl makhe m&h kyd addl 

rakkhna 6, makhe. 

3. Es baihni nehl mera 

puttar baihnda. 

4. Mere wande da te oh 

• • 

mar gea e. 

6. M6re bhane khabare 
jananr e. 

6. Tore bha da oh koi 

mirashi e P 

7. Lai whai, cah eddi patli 

na banal, edfi sanhnl 

• * - 

(t ez, gurhi) banal. 

8. Manji kehre da dah& ? 

Caure da na dahl, 
lamme da dahl. 

9. Kehre da di gall karna 

e, tera dil edda chota 
e ? 

lO. Satt laggan na] mera 
dil haula (chOta.) h6 
gea e, or ghatt gea e. 
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11. Why does he not hurry ? 

He has got used (to 
the place, etc.) and is 

lazy. 

12. Look sharp about the 

work, will you ? 

13. How are you ? Oh, only 

so so (poorly). 

14. They all fell over one 

another 

15. We have five mouths to 

feed, we are two 
(husband and wife) 
and we have three 
little ones. 

16. Have they gone away, 

both husband and 
wife ? 


13. 


14 


15 


two 

wife) 

three 


11. Hallke kyQ nehl calda, 

hun te hilea hoea e. 
sustl karda e. 

12. Hila karkekammkarwi. 

13. Ki hai i ? Hetha ntt I 


Sare jane hStfa utte digg 
pae. 

Asi panj S, kb ail wale, do 
ji ap, te trai anane. 


16. 


16. Ob txir gae n<5 do we ji ? 


17. Tf you touch the edge of 
my shirt I’ll go for 
you (slang). 

1 8. Thegentleman has spoken 
so long, have you 
understood anything ? 

19. I have not understood a 

word (lit. nob a straw). 

20. They bore the whole 
expense themselves. 

1. This is good indeed. 

2. Just take a rest yourself, 
and let the animal have 
a rest. 1 will carry the 
boy's load a bit. 

23. If he spares expense, 

nothing will be done. 

24. If he were not somewhat 

deaf one would not 
need to speak loudly. 


17. Je jhigge do palle nil 

batth laeo I makkb 
thappfiga. 

18. Sahb innili gallS kiti£ 

ne, kujjh pir palle pea 
I ? 

19. Mere palle kakkb wi 

llebl pea. 

20. Sara kamm ohnS de 

palles hoea. 

21. Eh te sag5 1 cahga e. 

22. Tft zara sab loliai te 

caukbar n& wi sah 

dua, te mai munde nil 

* • • 

sab kadhannS. 

• 

23. Je sarfa kito sti, kakkb 

wi nehl banega. 

24. Je ucca na sunea tS ucci 

uccl ku.n a na pawe a. 
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25. He said lottdly, will you 

not keep quiet ? 

26. Oh no, the ground is not 

properly wet yet, there 
have been just a few 
drops. 

27. There has been heavy 

rain, now if we get 
sunshine, in ten days 
the ground will be the 
right moisture for 
ploughing. 

28. The moistures (from the 

ground and the rain) 
have met. 

29. The priest was performing 

incantations last night. 

30. First evening falls, then 

it gets a little dark, 
finally night comes. 

31. No, my man, do not be- 

seech me. 

32. I said “ no my man ** (or 

my woman, my boy, 
my girl), I did not say 
“ no brother.” 

33. He has strong enmity 

against us. 

34. The co-wife always felt 

jealou 83 * or enmity 
towards her co-wife. 

35. The mother sorrows 

much on account of her 
son. 

36. The mother sympathises 

much with her daughter. 


GRAMMAR. 

25. TJooi ditti akkhaa lagga 
amn wl karea kar. 

20. Aje kitthe wattar hoea ? 
Aje te kanl muni I 
hoi e. 

27. Tagra mih pea, hun 

dhuppt laggan te da- 
sit diharel nfi. jlwl 
wattar a wed I. 

28. Hun ral gea e wattar. 

29. lima rati hal Cdoli) 

khedda si. 

30. Paihlt sham paindi e, 

mur thora thora ha- 
nera painda e, 6rak 
nfi purl rat paindi e. 

31. Na whai, mSre agge 

hatth na bannhl. 

32. Mai ohnfi ‘ ‘ na whai ” 

akhea, mal “ na bhai 99 
te nehl akhea. 

33. Oh saddle nal bar a dukkh 

karda or rakkhda e. 

34. Saukan nfi apni sauka'n 

da d§h rati dukkh 
raihnda si. 

35. MS nfi apne puttar da 

bar a, dukkh e. 

38. !B5bbe apni dhi da bara 
dard kardi e. 
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Note on Nos. 33 — 36 . — The word dnkkh (dukh> with rakkh^a 
or karna implies enmity or jealousy. With nS and the 
auxiliary verb (see Nos. 34 and 35) the meaning may be sorrow 
as well as jealousy or enmity, the context enables one to decide. 

37. He stumbled or he got a 37. Ohnft thedda lagga. 

kick . 

38. The shepherd kicked the 33. Ajri lelle nil thudda 

lamb. laea (marea). 

Locative Cask, etc. 

See Grammar, pages 274, 275, 286, 344, 345. 


1. He was to stay a fort- 
night in Gujrat, he will 
come now in a week. 

2 Earthquakes come when 
doors are shut, burg- 
laries are committed 
when men are asleep. 

3. At midday he sat in the 

sun at the tahsil. 

4. In the evening he was in 

Kular but he spent the 
night in Natt. 

- o. In the morning I shall 

go to the bazar, and I 
shall stay in the bazar. 

6. He has not come yet, but 

in the morning he was 
at home. 

7. He bought ghi at Re. 1-12 

for two seers. 

8. You come before it is 

quite light and begin 
arguing. 

9. Why do thev sit in other 

houses ? 


1. Pandrl dihare Grujrate 

raihna sasu, hun atthl 
din! aweda. 

2. Wajjl bttbl bhuoal 

aunde n§, suttl band! 
c6r sannh marde nS. 

3. Dopaihrl tasile dhuppe 

baitha reha. 

4. Sh&mi Kular! si, par 

rati Natti ja reha. 

5. Fojrt bazar ja-Sga te 

bazar© rShlga. 

6. AJe ghar nehl aea, 

wadd8w6]e ghare si. 

7. Paui?! dfih rupal wattl 

gheo lea. 

8. Muhanjhle ake dal III 

lagg pain n a §. 

9. Kehri galle h6m! ghar! 

baihnde n§? 
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10. He lives in Bagrla and 

goes to school in Aujle. 
They study in the sun. 

1 1 . Look for them in Mar- 

deke, during the day 
they are in the mosque- 

12. In Gujranwala it sells 

at eleven annas a seer. 

13. My wife wears shoes 

fourteen fingers and I 
sixteen fingers long. 

14. A man of his size will 

wear seventeen or 
eighteen finger shoes. 

15. The donkey which was 

yours is his and the 
fat-tailed sheep which 
was his is mine. (This 
can have other mean- 
ings). 

16. The horse connected with 

me, the buffalo calf 
connected with him and 
the buffalo connected 
with them will * be of 
the same value. 

17. He is onl 3 ’ pretending to 

agree. 

18. He went out to meet him. 

19. Why did you take the 

trouble ? 

20. Why did you give trouble ? 


10. Bagr! ghar s u par Aujli 

parhda e. Siye baihke 
parhde n§. 

11. MardekI latobhi ne, dine 

masiti hunde no. 

12. Kujrdale yahri ann! ser 

wikdl e. 

13. M6rl wauhti cauhdi jutti 

pandi e, mnl sohli 
panna wi. 

14. Ohde jedda jana khaure 

satahrl athahri pan- 
da howeda. 

15. Tuhadde wala khota 

ohda e te ohde wala 
dumba mera e. 


16. Merewala ghora te os- 

wa.15, jhota te ohnS 
wall majjh ikko mull 
de honge. 

17. Aiwg uttSwali ha karda 

e. 

18. Ohnd aggSwall milea. 

19. Ky3 taklif kiti je ? 

20. Kyti taklif dittx je ? 


A few Hints. 

1- It is always wrong to omit the words for am, is, are, etc., 
except in negative sentences. The error is very common with 
Europeans, who constantly say munda kitthe P for kitthe we 
(where is the boy ?) : oh kl akhda for kl akbda e, (what is he 
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saying ?) : kihdli; citthia for kihdia; citthlS ne (whose letter are 
they ?) : mashki tear for tear e (is the water-carrier readv ?). 

II. In English we use “ do ” to avoid some other verb 
already used. T. h us : put them away. I have done, so. In 
Punjabi this can never be mal kita e. The two sentences would 
be ohnS nil sahmke rakkh. mal rakkh ckad.de ne. The same 
verb must be used again. In this case it is rakkhna. 

III. Similarly we are fond of an unnecessary “ like that.** 
We say: — don’t cry like that: don’t shout like that If we 
translate by es tarhS it means : do not cry or shout in that 
particular way, do it in some other way. The words should 
simply be omitted. 

IV. We are addicted to a great use of possessive pronouns. 
We say: “we read in our Bibles.'* In parts of the British 
Isles people say “ he's having his tea,*’ “ I’m going to my 
bed." All these must be omitted. 

Baikal wico likhea hoea e, we read in our Bibles, 
mai saun Galea wS. I am going to (my) bod. 

V. The future is not much used in negative sentences. The 
following will show the common usage. 

mai bawhada, I shall sit down : mal nehl baihnda or neb I 
baihn laga, I will not sit down. 

Yet sometimes we do hear the future with the negative, 
especially in promises, as — 

edfi agge mal nehl kari karlda, in future I will not do so 

VI. Interrogative words: the position of interrogative 
words should be noted. 

The nominative of the sentence must never come between 
the interrogative word and the verb. Europeans accustomed 
to the English order “ where are you going ? " “ what have 
you done ? " are apt to say kittbe tO. calea e, ki tfi kita e. 
This is quite wrong. The following show the order : — 
ob kahdo joga kunda e ? why is he speaking ? 

bhra kado awlda ? when will your brother come % 

Sometimes conversationally the nominative is brought to 
the end as : kunda kahde joga e oh, kado awida bhra, but this 
does not violate the rule given above. 
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APPENDIX. 

P. 268, 11. 1-3. The feminine of gea, pea, lea is pronounced 
both gel, pel, lei and gal, pal, lai. 

P. 276,1. 2. For pan!, locative of panj,five,panjf is commoner. 

P. 287, 11. 14—16. The rule that a tonic li is inserted in the 
ordinal numbers from 11 to 99, except those from 69 to 78, 
should be extended to include all declension of the correspond- 
ing cardinal numbers. Any of these numbers when declined, 
i.e., when occurring in the prepositional or locative case, inserts 
a tonic h. Thus we have — 

yarS rupayye, 11 rupees; yahri rnpal, for 11 rupees; yahrS 
rupayyS tS, for 11 rupees; yahrwi mpayya, llth rupee. 

So also call rupayye, oahll rupal, cahJlS rupayyS nft, 
oahliwa mpayya. For this reason it would be better to spell 
the locatives of 15, 57, 90, pandhrl, satwanjhi, nabbbl, and 
not as spelt on p. 21, 11. 17, 21, 23 and also for the prepo- 
sitionals and the prepositional of 14, cauhd&, and not as 
spelt on p. 287, 1. 9. 

This tonic b is a characteristic also of the numeral adjectives 
expressing the size of shoes. The size of shoes is given 
in terms of finger- breadths. We have the following: 

tSbri jutti, a shoe whose length is thirteen finger-breadths. 

So also oaubdi, pandhri, sobji, satabrl, atbabri, shoes of the 
length of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen finger- 
breadths, respectively. 

P. 301, 1. 33 ; 302, 1. 3, rabl is probably m. pi., not fem. sing. 

P. 319, 11. 8-10. In the second form of the past conditional 
some say ah instead of a ; in this case we have in place of the 
forms given, bar 3 ah, kare ah, karlyeiah, karo ah. 

P. 319. The future tense. When two verbs are so closely 
joined as to contain practically one idea it is usual to omit 
from the first the ending -ga or -da 

mal tenfi marl kntt&ga or mal marQ butt fig a, I will beat 
27 
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you well. The emphatic particle i (f) is frequently inserted 
before the ending, as rinnh te la&Iga, I will indeed cook. 

P- 322, 1. 24. When the negative nehl is used it is not 
generally necessary to insert the present auxiliary. This does 
not hold for the negative na. 

oh wall nehi, he is not well. 

5h nehl mure a., he has not desisted. 

Oli na mure a, he did not desist. 

P. 351. 1. 14. In the pres, indie, with pronominal suffixes the 
auxiliary may end in -da, etc. Thus, mal ahnda je, 1 say 
to you ; asl ahnde je, we say to you. 

P. 372, I. 33 walft. It is worthy of note that when wala is 
added to the genitive of pronouns it is always added to 
the prepositional case of the genitive. Thus when it is 
added to mOra, tuhadda, ohda they become mere, tuhad.de, 
ohde, giving the forms mOrewaJa* tuhaddewaja, oh dew a] a. 
As explained on p. 373 the third singular pronouns have two 
forms ohde w a] a and Oswaja, ehdewa]a, 6swala, etc., while the 
third plural pronouns are not found with the genitival cons- 
truction. They are put in the prepositional case before wala, 
as in ohnSwala, ehnSwala, kihn&waja. 

P. 379, 1. 24. In the second sing, past tense of intrans. 
verbs the -8 may, in negative sentences, be separated from the 
rest of the word which then takes the ordinary form. 

td nehl 8 murl, didst thou (f.) not desist ? 

tO. nehl 8 gea, thou didst not go. 

P. 382, 1. 29. Further Note on the Imperative. The polite 
imperative, as contrasted with the ordinary forms, suggests 
that the action need not be performed at once. Thus ghall 
su, ghallo bu, send him (at once) : ghallt sO, ghalllo sO, 
ghalleo fen, send him (but not necessarily at once). 

When the infinitive is used as an imperative it generally 
implies that the nominative is tusf, not td. The infinitive 
is, therefore, not the usual form employed with a servant. 

Exceptions are found to both these rules. 

P. 387, 1. 12. The verbs akhna, say, wfikhna, see have 
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present participles formed as if form the roots ahna, wehna in 
addition to the regular pres. part. Thus : — 

oh ahndi si, she was saying': t\i wehnda sai, you were 
looking. 

je w§hnd5, if you had looked : je kujjh ahndd su, if he 
had said something to him. 

These pres, parts may be employed in all the tenses 
formed from the pres. part. 
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